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ORIOLES' DAUGHTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

*'It is too annoying," said Minna Hastings aloud, 
looking darkly towards the door which the Padrona had 
just closed behind her, more gently than usual, on taking 
her departure. 

^linna tapped her foot on the floor and frowned, rest- 
ing her chin on her hand, as she leaned a little forward 
in her chair. Then she let her eyes wander round the 
large^ pleasant room, into which the south sun was pour- 
ing warmly, and she frowned again. For a moment she 
felt a strong impulse to spring up, hasten after Madame 
Vincenzini, take her by her plump, good-natured shoulders 
and say, in firm, decided tones : 

^' Signora, it will not do. It must not be. You must 
reconsider this most annoying decision. You must think, 
not of yourself, but of me." 

It was a most natural impulse. It is the one that 
comes to nearly all of us when people are acting, or are 
going to act in such a manner as to cause us incon- 
venience. 

But Minna of course conquered the impulse, sank back 
into her chair, and felt, with a sense of angry desolation, 
that her morning's work was simply ruined. 
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She was an Englishwoman of eight-and-twenty, she was 
blessed with an independent, if modest income, with de- 
cided artistic gifts, with a will of her own, and with a cer- 
tain beauty which, if not always striking at the first 
moment, was there, and made itself felt by degrees, grow- 
ing upon the beholder or the acquaintance as certainly 
and as effectually as does some true and sure and noble 
work of art. She was tall, and graciously formed as to 
figure ; her movements had a persuasive pliancy, yet 
there was power and strength in the nobly-planned limbs ; 
her arms, hands and wrists in particular were strong, 
flexible, and beautifully formed. Sculpture was her art, 
or perhaps more truly said, her despair. It is the sternest, 
but most glorious of the arts. Now in Minna's appear- 
ance, at least, there was nothing stem. Yet had she a 
true conception of her art, and a true veneration for and 
appreciation of it. Her face was by no means as strik- 
ingly beautiful as her figure. Her forehead was wide and 
large ; the thick, wavy, rather coarse, auburn hair sprang 
from it with a sort of wilfulness. The nose was by no 
means classical in shape or indentation, but it was refined. 
The fine, thin nostrils were almost transparent, and ex- 
pressed the extreme of sensibility, and a quick, nervous 
temperament. The eyebrows were brown, and the eyes 
dark gray, full of fire, full of dreaminess — artist's eyes. 
The mouth was large and mobile, and expressed — what 
did it express ? It could express any and every momentary 
emotion ; on the other hand, it could shut up close, and 
keep its secrets to itself, did its owner so choose. 

Minna, at eight-and-twenty, was nearly alone in the 
world. In Rome, in Florence, in many another city in 
which art is studied and in which the materials for that 
study abound, there are crowds of English women, Ameri- 
can women, and even German women, working in their 
own studios or in those of their masters, and generally. 
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of what age soever, unmarried. One usually knows this 
by a certain something in their aspect or manner— a 
something indefinable and indescribable. That some- 
thing was not presented in Minna Hastings — and, indeed, 
there was a plain gold ring — the only one she wore — on 
the third finger of the left hand — a ring which had been 
placed there nine years ago by Rupert Hastings, whom 
she had married, and who had been her husband for 
exactly eighteen months; and who had then died very 
suddenly of an inflammation of the lungs. Minna had 
always been a person who might have had many friends — 
there were numerous persons ready and wishful to be her 
friends. She had been, perhaps, less eager than they. 
In the time of her trouble, however, she had clung to one, 
a distant relation of her husband's, a certain Mrs. Char- 
rington, and with her she had, after the first horror of her 
loss had somewhat abated, travelled, seeking to forget 
enough to be able to take up something like an every-day 
life again — that being the consummation most devoutly 
sought after by most persons whose lives and feelings have 
been crushed or shaken out of that every-day life into a 
higher, rarer atmosphere. 

Nine months after her husband's death, in the month 
of September, she had come with her friend to Rome. 
Mrs. Charrington lived there. Minna had never seen 
the place before. In a short time the mighty spell of the 
city of cities had begun its work, as was natural enough, 
on a girl of barely one and twenty, eager, steeped to her 
soul in the inborn love of art, and, despite the hard blows 
of fate, filled to overflowing with the strength, the interest 
and the boundless elasticity of youth. Her old love of 
modelling, in which she had been considered to have a 
very pretty trick, returned. She began to study in earnest, 
under a well-known modern sculptor, and from that hour 
her future seemed settled. 
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Mrs. Charrington arranged herself in her beloved apart- 
ment again with a mind at rest, and with the profound con- 
viction that Minna was perfectly well able to get on with- 
out her. They saw each other often, but were perfectly 
independent of one another. Minna had never saddled 
herself with any kind of chaperon or companion. She had 
character, and will, and was fond of much solitude. From 
that time she had lived on in Rome without let or hin- 
drance. It had been, practically, her home. She had 
lived there in all seasons ; hot and cold, summer and win- 
ter — ^while the hordes of the Forestieri overran it — when 
it was empty of almost all save its native population or 
those who knew it and loved it as well as if they had been 
its native population. Here, in Rome, she had recovered 
her balance, her health of mind and body after the great 
stroke which had smitten her down ; here she had worked, 
she had hoped and aspired ; studied and despaired and 
hoped again : she felt herself an integral part of the place. 
For the last three years she had considered herself very 
happily ^situated as to dwelling, in her two or three pleas- 
ant rooms, in a quiet street in the purlieus of Piazza di 
Spagna, with Madame Vincenzini as Padrona^ and not a 
thought or a care as respected housekeeping, to trouble 
her. Now and then, it is true, she had said to herself, 
** it is too good to last." 

This morning the prophecy had been fulfilled — ^the blow . 
had fallen. Signora Vincenzini had come to tell her that 
she had at last decided to give up the cares of housekeep- 
ing and go to live with her daughter, who was married to 
a well-to-do draper at Milano. The house and its busi- 
ness would be carried on by her son Ekloardo, and his wife 
Amalia, and the signora would find everything to go ex- 
actly as it always had done — her comfort being the main 
study in life of the younger Vincenzini, as it had been of 
their mother — €cco ! 
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" I am very sorry, Signora Vincenzini," was all, or 
nearly all, that Minna said. 

" And so am I, signora — sorry to break our connection, 
which has always been so pleasant and so smooth — no dis- 
putes, no disagreements. Ma che vuole ? '' — ^with a shrug 
expressive of everything that could be said upon the 
subject 

C^ vuoU f indeed 1 Minna felt there was no reply 
to it. She let the padrona go, without having in any way 
committed herself on the subject of her own future course, 
only in her mind was the very iixed resolution that she 
would not at any ]»ice remain as the tenant of the younger 
Vincenzini, who were marked examples of the deteriora- 
tion of a good stock. The wife was a colorless creature, 
given to flopping about the house in a dressing-gown and 
curl-papers^ and reading greasy-looking paper-backed 
novels. The only time when she was tidy was when she 
was also dressed in florid splendor for the theatre, or for 
some other entertainment. Her mind was not too far 
removed from household things to make her above examin- 
ing any box or drawer which might have been incauti- 
ously left unfastened. The husband was Minna's peculiar 
detestation for many reasons, and she often wondered how 
the excellent Signora Vincenzini came to have such a child. 
The worthy pair were admirably adapted to cheat, rob, 
and neglect some innocent young Englishman, not up 
to their ways, or some deputato from the country, who 
would need only bed and early cup of coffee in the house, 
and who would take his more serious colazion^ and din- 
ner at some restaurant in close vicinity to the parliamen- 
tary building in Monte Citorio. Minna resolved at once 
that she would not be the woman to prevent them from 
securing such a prey. 

Her chief object must be to get out of these rooms, and 
' into others before the dowager signora should have taken 
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her departure, Minna was quite able to defend herself 
in any contest as to agreements and prices — she knew 
exactly when to threaten the extortioner with the Questura 
and when gracefully to ignore the fact that she was being 
cheated, but she was not fond of a row simply for its own 
sake, and was morally convinced that she would have to 
encounter one should she remain a day in the house after 
the departure of the present padrona. 

After giving an hour or more to vexed consideration 
of the subject she at last rose, and with a heavy sigh went 
to her bedroom, put on her outdoor things, and went 
forth to take her usual walk to her studio. It was now 
late in November, and the rainy season had, more or less, 
set in, but up to a week or ten days before it had been 
what dwellers in less favored climes would call summer, 
high hot summer. Minna thought of it every now and then 
with a sigh of regret, and a great longing for the skies and 
their atmosphere, and the wonderful, scintillating glory of 
the heat which she had revelled in. In such weather the 
great dark palaces are a joy — the marble halls are all one 
asks for— the sculptures are instinct with life— one expects 
them every moment to move and speak, but no — they 
remain there, keeping their secrets fast, till the cold of win- 
ter sets in and they are once more statues, marble statues 
even to the most enthusiastic. 

To-day, sunshine and shower alternated. Minna no- 
ticed none of it, as she walked more slowly than usual, 
towards her studio. On her way thither she had occa- 
sion to walk along a certain street, and happening to 
glance upwards as she did so, she found herself opposite 
the door of a well-known pensione affected by some of the 
most highly respectable English and American visitors. 
A thought struck her. 

" I could at any rate take a room there till I have been 
able to look about me, and see what is best to be done." 
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She climbed the stairs forthwith, and rang the bell, 
resolved to settle the matter at once, so that on her return 
she could tell Signora Vincenzini in a firm and decided 
manner, of her resolve. 

Further disappointment awaited her. Mrs. Cartwright,. 
the very comfortable, self-satisfied looking matron who 
conducted the pensione^ received her with calm and digni- 
fied indifference — an indifference born partly of the fact 
that her house was full — partly perhaps of the other fact 
that she knew Minna well by name and sight, and had 
heard her give utterance to views about pensioni and 
boarding-houses, which were far from complimentary to 
such establishments. At any rate, as soon as she heard 
what Mrs. Hastings wanted — a large good room, with 
the sun, she smiled a lofty smile, folded her hands, and 
regretted — ^with every appearance of satisfaction — that it 
was quite out of her power to oblige her with anything of 
the kind. She had no such room free — no prospect of 
having such a room. Minna wished her good-morning 
and went away, with an outwardly unruffled mien. She 
was not going to give way to the fit of exasperated ill- 
humor which she felt was coming over her, before that 
insolent creature — not she. Within, she was full of vex- 
ation. Rome, as she knew, was ill -supplied with com- 
fortable boarding-houses. She did not wish to go to a 
hotel. It was altogether very annoying. 

" I wish I had never gone in," she muttered to herself 
with much irritation. " No room for me, indeed. The 
instant I saw her I felt what a mistake I had made. I 
don't know how I came to forget for a moment that it 
would be impossible for me to live, even for a week, in a 
pensione like that, filled with English and Americans 
* doing ' Rome. Heavens ! Doesn't one know what they 
are ? Their one idea how to rush round it with the least 
possible expenditure oi time and money — ^t\ve da.^^ ^\^V 
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seeing a duty to be done, then the blessed relief of even* 
ing — the comfort of being able to forget the statues and 
the ruins and the churches, while they grumble at their 
ease over the badness of the dinner, and compare the 
prices of things at all the different places they have ever 
stayed at in their lives. Such memories they have, for 
things of that kind, and for the pastry cooks, and the 
jewellers and the milliners, and for the liveries of the 
Queen's servants when she drives out — and for nothing 
else ! Bah ! I have had a lucky escape." 

So she tol^ herself, looking anything but delighted 
with her good fortune. She walked now at a quicker 
pace, and with a heightened color. It was an indubitable 
fact that Minna Hastings was not accustomed to be 
thwarted or contradicted, and that she did not take kindly 
to the experience. Presently arriving at the house in 
which her studio was situated, she walked in under the 
cavernous entrance, climbed the many stairs to the two 
rooms in which she was accustomed to work or dream, ot 
loiter away her time. 

The first room was of moderate size and by no means 
luxuriously furnished. It contained, however, an easy- 
chair, and an old comfortable sofa. There was a faded, 
but well-tinted oriental rug in front of the sofa and com- 
ing almost up to a perfectly hideous black stove — a stove 
which nevertheless was capable — as are not all Roman 
stoves — of giving out some heat when the wood was fairly 
burning in it. Minna threw off her hat, mantle and 
gloves, and then opening the stove door, began with 
practised hand to put into it small faggots of twigs, a 
little torn paper, and some larger pieces of wood. Her 
beautiful, strong hands moved quickly and lithely, back- 
wards and forwards, and up and down, in this process. 
Then she struck a match sharply, applied it at exactly the 
nght spot, shut the door of the stove with a tittle bai^, 
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and rose from her knees, with still the same frown of 
vexation on her brow. She stood still for a moment, a 
graceful, gracious figure, clad all in soft golden brown, 
and looked absently at the door of the stove, till there 
came to her ear the welcome, hollow sound which told 
her that the fire was drawing ; and in a few minutes would 
be brightly and safely blazing. Then she made a step or 
two forwards, pushed aside a portiere which hung across 
a doorway without a door, and stepped into the next room. 
It was her workroom, and was not distinguished by being 
different from other sculptors' studios. It was bare, it 
was sunless, it was spacious, and quite devoid of any 
effort at adornment. The usual paraphernalia lay about 
here and there, and the usual casts, copies and gyps of 
different world-known works. There were one or two 
things which she had begun and not finished. There 
were one or two finished things — 2l bust, a fantastic 
figure or two ; and these finished specimens betrayed a 
certain strength and rugged power which scarcely accorded 
with one's first impression at any rate, of their creator. 

She glanced impatiently iround, then advanced towards 
the middle of the room, where stood something of a larger 
size than any of her other efforts. It was not yet the 
marble — it was the clay model enveloped in its wet cloth. 
She approached it, and laid a hand on the outermost cloth, 
lifting it, and then paused, before she had discovered to 
view the work concealed by that drapery. 

" No," she said to herself, " I will never work at you, 
nor even look at you while I am in an ill-humor, and 
that I assuredly am just now." 

She readjusted the cloth, turned her back upon the 
figure, and without vouchsafing a glance towards any of 
the other things, went back into the first room. 

The fire was burning bravely now. She heard its merry 
little roar, opened ih& stove door, and \et a de\\cvcwfik \^ 
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glow of light and warmth into the room, and over her own 
face, which still looked annoyed and disgusted. She 
wheeled the easy-chair up, in front of the fire, took a book 
from the table, and composed herself, or tried to do so. 

*' The idea of being such a fool about all this," she 
said to herself. '* I am ashamed of myself. Let me for- 
get it." 

Her book was a volume of Tacitus through which with 
a small amount of schoolgirl Latin and with the aid of a 
dictionary and a crib, she was plodding her way. Even 
to-day it succeeded after a time in drawing her mind 
away from its vexations. The time flew by ; the fire dif- 
fused a pleasant warmth, — Minna now and then roused 
enough to stretch out her hand to the wood-basket, and 
cast another log upon the flames — ^then returned to her 
book. She was at last aroused by a knock at the outer 
door. 

" Avanti I " cried she, scarcely raising her eyes, till 
some one wished her good-day. Then she looked up. A 
tall, fresh-complexioned and handsome young man, with 
something a little sarcastic in his smile, advanced into the 
room. 

" Oh — Hans," she said, with a slight smile. " Good- 
day to you." She spoke in German, and held out her 
hand. Hans Riemann was her cousin, the son of an 
English mother and a German father. He bent over her 
hand, touching it lightly with his lips, and saying : 

" If you are busy and I disturb you, say so, and I will 
at once go away." 

" Not in the least, thank you. I am very glad to see 
you. By the way, it is some time since I did see you. 
Where have you been ? " 

" Out beyond Olevano for more than a week, sketch- 
ing," he replied, carelessly. " It was glorious ; Minna, I 
have found quite a decent inn out there — at least, you who 
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have no nonsense about you, would think it quite passable, 
I am sure. Let's go out there, in spring sometime, shall 
we ? I can find scenery, and you models to any extent, 
and quite out of the common, too." 

" With all my heart — in spring," she agreed, in a mel- 
ancholy voice. 

" Why that sigh ? You look much graver than usual, 
now I come to observe you," he said, with suddenly 
aroused interest. 

She broke into a short, vexed laugh. 

" I may well look grave— cross, would be nearer the 
mark," she said. Then she told him what had happened. 

^' I am desolated to hear such news," he assured her, 
" from purely selfish motives, if from no others. Are those 
delightful little evenings then over ? No more talk, no 
more cofiEee, no more Chopin and Schumann and Raff ? 
Gott ? how painful ! " 

" I hope only for a time to be inhospitable," said she 
with a smile. " But I will tell you the truth. Something 
that happened after that vexed me far more than even my 
padrona's perverse behavior." 

Then she related the history of her fruitless application 
for board and lodging at Mrs. Cartwright's. Hans 
laughed loud and long at the recital. 

" AcA was I " he cried. " It is a mercy that she refused 
you. The idea of you there I Why, they do not get 
enough to eat — so I am told, and are expected to dress 
for dinner and appear in the drawing-room in the evening 
whether they wish it or not. Mrs. Cartwright is by way 
of holding a kind of salon. Yes, you may laugh — it is 
true. And there are people fools enough to like it, or to 
think they do, and to call it very nice. That is what all 
the English girls say," he added, looking gravely at 
Minna, as if he had been entirely free himself from any 
English taint. " I have heard them so often — before the 
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Dying Gaul, the Apollo Belvidere, the Medusa Morente, 
the Apoxiomene, under the Dome of the Pantheon, and 
under that of St. Peter — ^the effect of the two being 
much the same— on the Appian Way, in front of the 
milliners* windows — ^very nice, oh, very nice I " 

'' Come, come, sir, and what of your German Madchen f 
Ach Gotty wie reizend! ndn wU entzuckend schon I Das 
istja zu netu I can cap you at that game/' 

They both laughed. Then he said, suddenly : 

'^ Look here, Minna, why couldn't you come and put up 
where I am staying ? Temporarily, I mean, unless you 
like it so much that you decide to remain. I have often 
told you about it. It is central, it is cosmopolitan, it is 
not too dear — in fact, it ain't dear at all. If it were, I 
should not be there, as you know, on the governor's allow- 
ance. It is anything but aristocratic, that is true. It isn't 
even collet montkcy though there's nothing in the world that 
you need fight shy of — and it is fun, which is a great 
thing. Mrs. Cartwright's isn't. I can tell you that. I 
should be on ithe spot — jrour slave, as ever, and ready to 
tramp all over Rome with you till you have found what 
you want in the shape of an dppartatnento. Moreover, it 
is not full to overflowing. It seldom is, though there are 
several people there. There are some good rooms to let — 
they have good rooms there, if they have nothing else. 
Come and try it." 

"Verily, you tempt me. It might be amusing. My 
rooms were so comfortable that it was impossible to think 
of them in connection with amusement. Let me see — 
what is it called ? " 

" It is called Signora, or Madame, Dietrich — Casa Die- 
trich. She was married to a German, first." 

" First ? How many more times has she been married 
since the first ? " 

** Not one. She's a widow, is Signora Dietrich — a 
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widow given to spending more money than she has got. 
But that is a trifle. It is number seventeen, Piazza Bocca 
deUa Veritk " 

" Bocca della Veritk — really, Hans, I don't want to live 
next door to Santa Maria in Cosmedin." 

" It isn't that one, of course. It has nothing to do with 
the old Bocca della Veritk — but, in some respects, we who 
live there consider it rather a good name for it. Really 
and truly," he added, earnestly, " it's odd, in many ways, 
undoubtedly. It is fundamentally Italian, but there's 
nothing really wrong there — according to Italian notions 
— and you and I take the Romans as they are, I believe, 
and not as what English philistinism says every one all 
over the world ought to be. And sometimes it is awfully 
amusing. Do come and try. If you didn't like it you 
could go to a hotel the very next day, and I would take 
all the bother of it upon myself." 

She looked seriously reflective. 

" Of course I can't possibly say anything till I have seen it 
for myself. But I will see it — yes, I will look at it." 

" All right. Suppose you were to come and have lunch 
there to-day. That would give you some idea of it." 

" With you, eh ? Well — it might be a good plan. What 
time ? " 

" In half an hour. It is close at hand. I'll tell you 
what I will do. I'll run round now, and tell Giuseppe, 
and then come back here for you." 

" Who is Giuseppe ? " she asked, as he made for the 
door. 

He looked back at her, half-laughing. 

" Giuseppe is — Giuseppe — well, I suppose one might 
call Giuseppe the manager," he replied, and was gone. 

Minna put on her things during his absence, and was 
ready when he returned, to accompany him. 

" I saw Giuseppe and told him that a friend of mine 
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was coming to lunch, who would afterwards wish to see 
their best rooms. He said, ^Bene^ bene^ but don't suppose 
that any rattle-pated student-friend of yours is going to be 
put up in the best rooms of Casa Dietrich ! ' I did not 
explain. You will be explanation enough, as soon as he 
sees you." 

" I really think you are a very reckless young man," 
said Minna, as she followed him out of the room and down 
the stairs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hans Riemann led Minna through one or two narrow 
streets and alleys, till they emerged in a small, quiet, but 
very pleasant-looking piazza, the exact locality of which I 
am not going to reveal. It was one of those nooks which 
one is constantly coming upon in Rome in the most un- 
expected way ; nooks which surprise and delight the old 
inhabitant almost as much as — perhaps more than the 
hasty visitor, lying as they often do, close beside or be- 
hind some well-known street or quarter which his steps 
have paced many a time, and with every winding of which 
he thought he was acquainted. Quaint and quiet, hoary 
and old, there they hide themselves, known to those who 
inhabit them, and to few besides. It was on the sunny 
side of this piazza that the great brown palace was situated 
in which Madame Dietrich had a floor for her boarding- 
house. It is a large palace, though not one that is found 
on Baedeker's plan of Rome, nor even is it mentioned in 
the compendious pages of Gsell-Fells. It was all quite 
new to Minna, and its aspect pleased her — a little quiet 
exclamation which broke from her lips as they entered it 
showed that she felt its charm. 

" Not bad, is it ? " said Hans Riemann, catching the 
sound of approval. " Here it is — Piazza Bocca della Ver- 
ity, and here is the entrance to Casa Dietrich." 

He went in, under a great marble archway, leading into 
a court, and she followed him. 

" Casa Dietrich is on the first piano," he observed. 
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"That is one of its great merits. You will excuse me for 
thus singing its praises. You will find out its defects 
quickly enough. " 

They climbed the stairs, broad, and well laid, of a gray- 
ish white marble, and dirty of course, till they arrived at 
a door on the first piano, on which door was a brass plate, 
with the inscription Signora Dietrich, and before which 
lay a very dirty mat turned wrong way up, and inscribed, 
Salve. Hans Riemann pushed open the door, and waved 
his hand to Minna to pass on. She did so, and found 
herself in a large, well-proportioned hall, the floor of which 
was covered with straw matting in tolerably good repair. 
Doors opened from it, of course, on all sides. There was 
a table in the middle of the space — at one side of the hall 
a marble-topped table against the wall, crowded with an 
array of lamps, large and small. This hall was a little 
dark, but not unfriendly in appearance. 

" We'll go and sit in the salon till the bell has rung," 
said Riemann, looking round, and seeing no one. At 
that moment a waiter came into the hall, a young man 
with a handsome, silly, sentimental face, who looked 
vaguely round, and then gazed with bland benevolence 
on the pair. 

" Has the bell rung, Ettore ? " asked Riemann. 

" Signorino, no," replied Ettore, in a soft voice, and 
with 2iprimo tenore kind of smile, and he shook his head. 

" Belongs to one of the oldest and noblest Florentine 
families," said Hans in an explanatory manner to Minna, 
in English. "Like all the rest of them you know — decad- 
uto. Italians and Irishmen are always descended from 
Princes, and the lower their station, the greater were the 
princes — in the days that are no more. It's awfully sad. 
This way, Minna, please. I should deceive you if I led 
you to expect much in the way of punctuality, here. I 
hope you are not famished." 
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" No," said Minna, indifferently, as she followed him 
into the salon, a fine, large, admirably-proportioned room, 
with a slightly vaulted ceiling and three windows. It was 
not at all surprising in Rome that a palace, or rather part 
of one, should now be a boarding-house ; there was a fit- 
ness in the order of things which brought a nobly descen- 
ded Florentine into its halls as a waiter. But there was 
something pathetic— or exasperating — according to the 
temper of the observers, in the contrast between the just 
proportions and pleasing form of the room itself, which 
was so well designed to be furnished with stately richness 
and splendor, and the order of things actually prevailing. 
There was a piano, of course. There was a round table 
in the middle of the room with a heavy, hideous plush 
cover — ^the said table was covered with trash of the mean- 
est description — odd volumes of Tauchnitzj novels with 
torn backs; a ragged archaic Baedeker's ''Central Italy 
and Rome," for there are travellers who will take all the 
trouble necessary to get to a new country, and will then 
be too mean and too ignorant to buy themselves a new 
Guide-book, a frightful blue-glass vase filled with artificial 
flowers, a monstrosity in the shape of an inkstand ('' Does 
any one ever write letters here 1 " Minna wondered), and 
other decorative trifles of a like nature. The walls were 
hung with a series of the crudest chromo-lithographs of 
sentimental pictures. A simpering young lady in a crino- 
line and chignon lifting a bright green upper skirt to show 
a dazzling white under one and ugly little black boots 
with elastic sides, is being handed by an equally simper- 
ing young gentleman towards a close carriage which looks 
much too small to contain her crinoline alone, not to 
speak of her own person and remaining garments, and 
those of the young gentleman. This fascinating work of 
art is labelled I nuavi sposi. On the other side of a tar- 
nished distorting glass which had once been a mirror, 
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hung, as a companion picture and an encouragement to 
matrimony, the representation of a lovely being with an 
abnormally swan like throat, and flowing robes and veil 
of black crape, pouring copious tears lipon a little grave- 
stone with the perspective of which something has gone 
hopelessly wrong ; she is surrounded by crosses, cypresses 
and other accompaniments of a graveyard scene, and the 
exhilarating inscription of this work of art is La Madre 
desolata, 

" That is the high-art side of the room," said Hans, 
kindly explaining. " Art, love, and grief — the piano, the 
sposi, and the desolate mother, you see the connection, I 
doubt not. Here is the frivolous, or society department." 
He pointed where a stove reared itself, where the sofas 
and easy-chairs, all more or less dingy-looking, congregated, 
and where on the walls was a great collection of photo- 
graphic likenesses of ladies and gentlemen in every variety 
of posture, size and costume, but mostly, as here rep- 
resented — uninteresting, to use the mildest term. In 
addition to these were hung around all kinds of rubbish 
in the shape of little fancy baskets, boxes with handles, 
trumpery ." ornamental " cases and bottles and unclass- 
ible, unusable trash of every description. The wall-paper 
against which were hung these gems of art and fancy, was 
of a brilliant yellow ; the carpet, now faded, had once been 
dazzlingly, agonizingly variegated. The ruling motif, as 
it were, of the furniture color was a deep, full rose, with 
a suspicion of magenta in it. It had been also mercifully 
dimmed by time and having been sat upon by the boarders 
of many seasons. 

Minna looked round this salon with a slow, scrutinizing, 
comprehensive glance, taking it all in, nodding her head 
mournfully now and then as she recognized with ex- 
perienced eye some decoration, some ornament, or some 
piece of furniture common to this class of establishment. 
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" Yes," said Hans, laughing. " It is bad, I know. 
But it is Rome. Because she has been first, in everything, 
art and beauty included, therefore — ^you know what I would 
say." 

"Yes," Minna assented. "It is her curse, now, of 
course." She seated herself in one of the dingy easy- 
chairs, Hans in another, and after they had been talking 
tc^ether for a little time they became aware of a series of 
lusty thumps and bangs, apparently on different doors, 
which knocks gradually approached nearer to where they 
were, till at last the door was flung open, and Ettore cried, 
much as " ready " is cried, when the guard whistles, and 
the train starts, " Lunch is ready ! " and disappeared. 

In ten minutes the entire company then staying at Casa 
Dietrich had assembled in the dining-room, and were dis- 
cussing their lunch or colazione, and the day's doings, or 
the morrow's doings, with a loud rattle of knives and forks, 
a clashing of plates and dishes, and a consumption of thin 
red wine such as was going on at that same hour in dozens 
oipensioni and hotels all over the great cit}'. 

There was nothing very remarkable about any of the 
boarders at Casa Dietrich, or if there were, their peculiar- 
ities were veiled by the absorbing interest of the moment. 
Hans Riemann received a good many nods and smiles of 
friendly greeting from the very mixed specimens of nation- 
alities who gradually dropped in. Some glances of inquiry 
and interest were bestowed upon his companion, but in the 
main every one appeared thoroughly interested in his or her 
own business. Next to Minna, on her right, sat an intel- 
ligent-looking lady, with a clever face, and white hair drawn 
very tightly back from her forehead, and twisted into what 
Minna felt must be a painfully firm knob at the back. 
An English upper servant would have sniffed at her dress 
as being too ugly and badly made for any one with a sense 
of self-respect to wear. Of course she soon revealed her- 
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self as a German, and one who could give a good account 
of herself in the matter of culture, no matter what her 
shortcomings as to dressmaking might be. Riemann sat 
on Minna's left hand, and opposite to her was an empty 
place. 

" Well," said Minna to herself, " they are not distin- 
guished-looking, I must say. Some of them are decidedly 
odd. Those Americans up at the end of the table are 
simply awful. The Italian men look a pretty decent sort. 
The Englishwoman down there at the other end of the 
table with the red nose and the round hat and veil — un- 
speakable, quite. The old Scotchman and his lady wife 
are an odd-looking couple. But I must say, they don't 
stare at one as if one were a wild beast, nor look as if 
they would take a week to make up their minds whether 
they should speak to one or not, as they certainly would 
have done at Mrs. Cartwright's — am I making a long 
stay ? " she added, turning with a smile to the German 
lady, who had just asked her a question, and explaining 
her situation to her. 

*' Ah, so/** said the latter, as if much impressed, and 
Minna, turning again to her plate, discovered that the 
empty seat opposite to her was just being occupied by 
its rightful owner. He was at one and the same time 
seating himself and looking with piercing earnestness at 
her, Minna Hastings. Her quick first glance at him 
showed her a man considerably above middle height, 
rather spare and muscular, age apparently fifty at least, 
hair beginning, but only just beginning, to be grizzled, 
eyes dark and brilliant, full of fire, and capable too of 
softness, a mobile mouth, concealed by a heavy dark 
mustache, a fine chin. It was in every respect a noble 
head. Every line of his figure and face betrayed an 
eager, restless, nervous temperament, force of intellect, 
force of will, while a certain perversity about the lines 
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which came from the nose to the mouth, and a certain 
biting of the lips together would seem to indicate power- 
ful prejudices, strong passions. The whole aspect of the 
man was outside the common run ; as he looked at her 
and she at him Minna felt, without putting her feelings 
into words, that .whatever the rest of the company might 
be, one member of it was beyond — ^perhaps above — ^the 
average. He gave her the impression of bringing a 
different atmosphere into the whole place. Almost 
before she had had time to form these conclusions Hans 
Riemann, half-rising, and addressing the newcomer and 
Minna, formally presented him to her as Signor Giuseppe 
Orioles. As he rose again from his chair, to make her 
a profound bow, Minna noticed how exceeding shabby 
was his dress, of rusty black, the cloth worn to its foun- 
dations, pathetically poverty-stricken, and how spotlessly 
clean on the other hand was his white linen collar and 
shirt-front ; he wore no cuffs. They were, as she knew, 
with lightning-like swiftness of intuition, far too great 
an extravagance for everyday use. 

She returned his bow and his greeting with a polite 
inclination of the head, and replied to him in his own 
language. 

" Ah," said he, with another of the piercing looks, " you 
speak Italian ? " 

" Surely," said she, smiling. " I have lived eight 
years in Rome." 

** Really," said he, and then, looking at Riemann, who 
had become rather red, — " Where, then, is your friend, 
Riemann ? " 

'* The signora is my friend," said Hans, blushing more 
violently than before. " We are cousins." 

"Ah ! " said Signor Orioles, with a decidedly haughty 
accent. "You did not, then, tell me the truth. You 
said, un mio amico'* 
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Hans looked awkward, but not angry, and Signor Orioles, 
suddenly relaxing his severity, said, " Well, well, boys 
will play tricks on old men to the end of time." 

With that he fell to vigorously on a dish of buttered 
eggs, which the sentimental-looking Ettore now offered 
to him. 

Minna was not particularly hungry. She leaned back in 
her chair, and looked at the company, and held a little 
conversation with the German lady, and a little with 
Hans, and in the intervals watched her opposite neigh- 
bor with a kind of fascination which annoyed herself, 
she did not know why. He did not address her again. 
His looks wandered, or rather darted, sharply in every 
direction. The plaintive Ettore came to him repeatedly, 
apparently for directions, which were given to him in a 
low tone but with considerable agitation of manner ; his 
eyes flashed, his hands worked, his patience was evidently 
not of the most elastic kind. Minna remembered what 
Hans had said, laughing, about Signor Giuseppe — that 
he supposed he was the manager. Apparently his surmise 
was right enough. His thoughts were evidently very 
much engrossed with the serving of the repast, which was 
very Italian in character and very slow in process. There 
was something incongruous and absurd in the contrast 
between his appearance and his pursuit. She felt inclined 
to laugh. Then, all at once, his sharp ear caught the 
import of a discussion at some little distance from him, 
which was going on between an English girl and her 
Italian neighbor, about the enormities committed by Nero, 
and the burning of Rome in his reign. The English 
young lady whose entire views on the subject were 
evidently derived from Baedeker and some extremely 
elementary Guide to Roman History was duly shocked at 
the monster's wickedness. Her neighbor, a young Italian, 
in training for an awocato or lawyer, was vague to the 
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last degree on the subject. Had the emperor Nero, then, 
committed so many atrocities ? He did not know. He 
had seen Rossi act the part in a play — oh, a long, very 
long play of five acts, most tedious. Rossi was too old, 
too fat — he puffed, he grunted ; impossible that any illu- 
sion could exist with such a figure acting the principal 
part. In this long dry play it seemed to him that Nero 
was a bore and a coward, and there had also been in it 
a woman, a most wearisome woman, who shouted and 
scolded and threatened, and was hideously ugly to boot. 

" But that was a play — ^this is history," said the young 
lady. 

" Really — ^well, I do not know much history, sa ! " said 
the young man ; who then owned that for his part he had 
never been inside the Colosseum, nor the Palatine Hill, 
nor to any of those tumble-down places. He preferred 
Ronzi and Singers' restaurant, or that of the Milano in 
Monte Citorio. 

" Oh, signore," cried the young lady. " But you must 
have learnt at school how wicked Nero was — the Christians 
— why he " 

" Do not be too sure of the wickedness of Nero, signo- 
rina miay^ broke in the voice of Signer Giuseppe. " Nero 
was an artist. Never forget that. To an artist much may 
be forgiven. He rebuilt Rome, and left it far more 
beautiful than did Augustus, even after his great boast. 
His feeling for the beautiful was keen, strong, intense — 
in art, in music, in architecture, in sumptuous ideas, 
grandly carried out, he excelled, fie was an artist. Yes, 
that was, in the main, the character of Nero." 

Utterly abashed, and incapable, with the mere smaTtter- 
ing of the language, of replying to him, or dealing with 
this view of the question, the young girl became crimson 
and remained silent. Hans Riemann, good-naturedly but 
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mistakenly advancing to her rescue, observed tiiat Nero 
must have been a rather terrific kind of artist. 

" Che r' snapped Signor Giuseppe, in great excitement 
while the long sinewy fingers of his left hand endeavored 
with the aid of a piece of bread, to chase a piece of meat 
into the point of a knife which he held in his right. Then, 
with flashing eyes he muttered, but not so low that Minna 
could not hear it all : 

" Dio mio I These English I These Americans I These 
wearisome girls, as ignorant as s^s, who come and pat- 
ronize us — ^patronize Rome ! and give forth their idiotic 
sentiments on her monuments and heroes. Bah I ugh ! 
It is too much — it is far too much. It turns one's blood 
to gall." 

His angry passions had risen. His color had fled. His 
eyes flashed — his lips moved in whispers, inarticulate, of 
contempt and dislike. Minna, who was endowed with a 
strong sense of the ridiculous, felt the blood rush to her 
face in the strong effort she made to refrain from smiling. 
She felt that for some reason or other, she would not for 
the world that Signor Giuseppe should see her smiling^ 
Therefore, as a matter of course, he at once raised his eyes 
and fixed them full upon her face, just as the smile refused to 
be any longer utterly concealed ; just as the recollection of 
his impassioned defence of Nero and his equally impas- 
sioned indictment of her younger country-woman made the 
laughter bubble over, into her eyes and upon her mouth, 
whether she would or no. She felt as if she had been a 
schoolgirl caught laughing when she should have been 
respectfully listening to the professor's lecture. The 
crimson tide mounted higher and higher — she found her 
situation embarrassing, and was enraged with herself for 
doing so. Relief appeared from an unexpected quarter. 
Ettore again came stealing softly round to Signor Orioles' 
side, and whispered something in his ear. " Che diavolo ! " 
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exclaimed Signor Giuseppe, and this time the matter ap« 
peared to be one of such urgent importance that he sprang 
up, pushed his chair back with a loud rattle, and with a 
quick, eager step, and rusty coat-tails flying behind him, 
followed Ettore round the table and out through a door. 

'* Where has he gone ? " asked Minna of Hans, in a low 
voice. She felt almost hysterical in her effort not to laugh, 
not to betray how odd she found the whole situation, and 
the astonishing part of it was, to her, that the rest of the 
company sat so placidly in their places, engrossed in their 
talk and jokes, and seemed scarcely to have seen what had 
been going on in this particular corner. 

" To the kitchen," replied Hans, also betraying not the 
least surprise. '* There is a new cook, the fifth in four 
months. He came yesterday, and he has probably made a 
frightful mess of something — ^tumbled the compote into 
the fire, or ruined the vegetables, or something — who 
knows ? I do not wish to conceal any of our shortcomings 
— ^and they are many — from you." 

" Into the kitchen 1 " repeated Minna. " But isn't 
there a Signora Dietrich ? " 

'* Of course there is. But she and Fulvia, the bambina, 
are away just now." 

'* So this poor gentleman is facchino in ordinary, as well 
as manager," murmured Minna, wonderingly. '^ What 
next ? " 

" You've hit the right nail on the head when you say 
'this poor gentleman,'" replied Hans in a rapid, dis- 
creetly low tone. " He's a gentleman, and he's poor, 
and " 

Here Signor Giuseppe reappeared, and went to his 
place, moving more calmly perhaps ; with a face white 
from inner excitement of some kind, probably painful. 
He seated himself in ominous silence. His lips moved a 
little, but no sound came from them. Once or twice he 
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glanced, with eyes full of suppressed fire, towards the 
kitchen door. A great peace and silence now reigned in 
that region. Again no one seemed in the least struck by 
what had taken place. Again Minna felt a wild desire to 
burst into a peal of laughter, but happening just at that 
moment to glance towards Signor Giuseppe, she met his 
eyes fixed fully, and probably accidentally, on her face. 
Though he was looking at her she did not feel as if 
he really saw her, and those eyes were full of such sad- 
ness, such despondency ; over the whole face, still pale 
from recent excitement, there was a look of such resigned, 
all-enduring patience that all her desire to laugh vanished 
away. Instead, she could have wept. She said nothing, 
but fixed her eyes firmly upon her plate, then, with 
an effort, turned to the German lady, and carried on a 
trifling conversation with her, until at last, to her intense 
relief, the company began to move, rising from their chairs, 
and dispersing quickly. 

** I suppose you will want to go now, or very soon," 
said Hans Riemann to her. 

«« WeU— yes." 

** Do you care to see the rooms, or not, after this speci- 
men ? " he asked in a low voice, with a half laugh. 

Minna paused perceptibly ere she replied. Should she 
come here or not ? It was altogether ver}' odd, and did 
not seem as if it would be very comfortable. Then she 
looked up, and saw that Signor Giuseppe was looking 
with the same piercing, almost suspicious glance at her 
and Hans as they spoke together. She took her decision 
at once. 

** Yes, I think I will look at the rooms." 

" Are you at liberty, Signor Giuseppe ? " asked Hans, 
in a matter-of-fact tone which jarred on Minna, though 
she felt it was ridiculous in her to think anything about 
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it. After all the man was the " Manager," and was evi- 
dently heart and soul in his work. 

" At liberty for what ? " asked Signer Orioles, almost 
rudely. 

" Mrs. Hastings, you know, would like to see the rooms 
here, if you will kindly show her what you have disen- 
gaged." 

" Ah, yes, yes," he said, as if remembering himself. 
Then, with a look upon his face expressive of extreme ill- 
temper, and dislike of every one and everything in general, 
he said, coldly : 

" This way, signora, if you will favor me so far," 
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CHAPTER III. 

In a week from that day Minna Hastings left her lodg- 
ings and removed to Casa Dietrich. She had stored her 
superfluous furniture in her studio and the sitting-room 
belonging to it, and had taken possession kA two of the 
best rooms at Casa Dietrich, on the express understand 
ing that the arrangement was a temporary one, to be ter- 
minated by a week's notice on either side. She was per- 
suaded that she would find it very uncomfortable at the 
establishment in Piazza Bocca della Verity and that she 
should not stay there a day longer than was necessary for 
her to find another private apartment which should suit 
her thoroughly. She told her cousin Hans so, and he 
only laughed and hoped she might be agreeably disap- 
pointed. 

As a matter of fact, at the end of that week, when she 
had been at considerable trouble in settling herself into 
her rooms, had made them look homelike and comfortable, 
and had begun to fall into the routine of the house, she 
felt very unwilling to begin the onerous work of searching 
for an apartment. Minna was naturally of a somewhat 
indolent temperament. When roused or interested she 
was capable both of vigorous thought and vigorous action, 
but she was not very easy to be roused. She found Casa 
Dietrich amusing — at first mildly so ; then more strongly 
fascinating, and as she could always, if amusement began 
to pass subtly into ennui^ leave the general company and 
retire to the privacy of her own room, and as she was also 
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much at her studio, she had begun already to think that 
it might not be a bad plan to remain all winter where she 
was. So she appeared pretty regularly at the principal 
meal — dinner, breakfasting in her own room, and often 
lunching at her studio ; and from her place at table in the 
evening she surveyed the scene with a placid, good- 
humored, impersonal kind of amusement, which showed 
in her face more perhaps than she was aware, and pro- 
duced upon one or two persons an effect of which she was 
utterly unconscious. 

Signora Dietrich, with her daughter, continued to be 
away, visiting relations of her late husband, at Milan. She 
was seldom mentioned, but there was a young Italian 
man who sometimes asked if good news had been received 
of la signorina Fulvia. 

When Minna had studied the entire company of the 
guests, and then turned to the sole representative of the 
house itself, if representative he were, who was not even a 
relation, she decided that he was quite the most interest- 
ing person under that roof — the person whose acquaint- 
ance was assuredly best worth having — and this even after 
the wretched contretemps (whether his fault or hers she 
never could decide) which had taken place on her arrival 
at the house. 

She had come, soon after lunch one day, with a great 
deal of luggage ; two or three large trunks, and the usual 
accompaniment of travelling-bags, hold-alls, umbrellas, 
sunshades and cloaks. She was received on the threshold 
by Signer Orioles who opened the door wide, as wide as 
it would go, and, smiling upon her, bade her welcome. 
He was attired, as she perceived, in the same rusty black 
as on the day she had first seen him; there was ever 
about him the same appearance of a gentleman, and the 
bow he made her was a courtly one. All this Minna saw 
vaguely, but her thoughts were taken up with her luggage, 
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which was being borne upstairs by two stout facchini. 
She had not the faintest idea tliat Signor Giuseppe at- 
tached any importance to her coming, and she replied to 
his greeting with a comprehensive, vague kind of bow, 
and an absent expression while she said, quickly, 

" Oh, will you tell them into which room to put the 
luggage ? It must all go into the bedroom for the present, 
and I will decide afterwards what to do with it." 

So engrossed was she with this important question, that 
she did not clearly see — though she had a general im- 
pression to that effect — the sudden, violent change which 
came over Signor Giuseppe's countenance. The smile — 
the genial smile of welcome faded from it — it flushed 
angrily. His figure became stiff and rigid. Without be- 
stowing another look on Minna, he cried out in a sharp, 
harsh tone : 

" Ettore I " 

Ettore quickly appeared, running and attentive, in 
answer to this summons. Signor Giuseppe waved his 
hand with an imperial gesture towards the group near the 
door — the lady, the luggage, the facchini, and in a com- 
manding tone said : 

" Send the people here, to take the orders of the 
signora about her luggage. At once, do you hear — at 
once." His voice trembled with excitement. 

" Si signore," replied the imperturbable one, with a 
glance from his liquid eyes towards the arrival. " At 
once," he added, after a thoughtful pause of some dura- 
tion. 

Before he could persuade himself to go and summon 
" the people," so magnificently spoken of, and who con- 
sisted of a porter, a kitchen boy and a housemaid, Signor 
Giuseppe, flashing one fiery, withering look towards 
Minna, and with a little bend of the head, as stiff and 
scornful as his first had been gracious and benignant, had 
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turned on his heel and was gone ; she saw his figure dis- 
appearing, head erect, shoulders squared, rusty coat-tails 
flying behind him. But she was too much concerned 
about the disposition of her luggage to pay much heed to 
it all. At last everything was safely placed, and she, 
once in her rooms, did not emerge from them again till 
Ettore had thumped upon her door with the brief an- 
nouncement, ^^ pronto" much past the time at which, she 
had been told, dinner was served. 

When she went into the dining-room she found her 
place to be, as before, between Hans Riemann and the 
German lady, and opposite Signor Giuseppe. She made 
a general bow to the company as she took her place, and 
Signor Giuseppe was included in that bow. The merest 
movement of his head returned her greeting, and as he 
ostentatiously went out of his way not to speak to her 
during the entire repast she decided that he was a very 
rude person, and a foolish one to boot, since such treat- 
ment was not exactly calculated to attract visitors to the 
house which was under his management. It did not 
occur to her for a moment to trouble herself, or to feel 
concerned about it. She conversed with her neighbors 
on either hand and saw incidentally that the same panto- 
mime went on between Signor Giuseppe and Ettore, 
which she hkd observed when she had lunched there a 
week before. Had she not been an old Roman, and ac- 
customed to Italian ways, she might have found the whole 
repast a somewhat extraordinary affair, and she noticed 
that some inexperienced English and American visitors 
had hard work not to break into loud exclamations over 
the food which was offered to them, and the profuse use 
of the toothpick, and the degagks attitudes practiced by 
the Italian part of the company. 

There was, first of all, a soup of a somewhat thin and 
watery consistency. This was followed by some roast 
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meat, surrounded by chopped-up vegetables of different 
kinds — ^finocchi, little hard potatoes and small onions — 
savory, perhaps, but scarcely tempting to those accustomed 
to other things. It disappeared quickly, nevertheless. 
The third course was tiny birds, dexterously chopped in 
halves, very hard, very spare in proportions, bearing in 
fact a suspicious likeness to starving sparrows, caught 
unawares and sacrificed to make a feast for Lucullus. 
Salad accompanied this dish. After it had been eaten, a 
long pause followed during which the men members of 
the company entertained each other with conversation — 
conversation of a polyglot description. The Americans, 
with nasal, unabashed and unabashable distinctness, gave 
their views on the subject of Italy in general and the 
Eternal City in particular. Rome did not please them — 
that particular set of them — and they said so, with char- 
acteristic courage. They had been there nearly three 
weeks, and they guessed they were almost through now 
and should be ready to go in a few days. The antiquities 
were interesting, they admitted, but the streets would be 
a disgrace to the latest western city in America, and the 
beggars were a scourge. The ancient Romans didn't 
know everything, and for their part they thought Canova's 
statue of the Princess Pauline Borghese and the Carlo 
Dolcis in one or two of the picture galleries were just 
lovely ; sweet, they were, and they were going to take 
home copies of several of them. " Canova's things," said 
one portly matron, " were beautiful ; so soft, they couldn't 
be softer if they were cut out of butter or blanc-mange." 

" Butter ! " murmured Hans Riemann, in an ecstasy, 
" dear woman, I thank thee for that epithet. * The But- 
terman.' It supplies a long-felt want in my vocabulary — 
a descriptive epithet for Canova. Do you call this feast 
of reason nothing, Minna?" 

"J caJJ it delightful," said Minna, whose eyes were 
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brimming over with laughter, and her cup of pleasure was 
now filled to the brim by the spectacle of an American 
citizen refusing butter to his cheese, remarking with closed 
eyes and an ineffable expression to his neighbor — " But- 
ter, sir, no. I never touch butter outside Philadelphia." 

While this discourse was going on in a loud voice at 
their end of the table, an English party at the other ex- 
tremity of it were discreetly muttering their commonplaces 
beneath their breath. When any of their remarks did rise 
to the surface they were usually to the effect that they 
thought the Pope ought to be made to show himself more 
to people; they believed they would have to go away 
without seeing him at all. The Queen they had seen that 
afternoon driving on the Pincio — such shabby liveries, 
such a poor turn-out altogether. Why, an English squire 
would be ashamed — and so forth. Some Germans, in 
another quarter, were exhausting themselves in delighted 
recollections of what they had seen. As usual, they were 
far more thoroughly instructed than either the English or 
the Americans of the same class in life, and had gone 
about their sightseeing in a methodical, systematic manner 
worthy of all praise. They knew what they had seen. 
They knew what they wanted to see. They were full of 
statistics and gutturals and enthusiasm — they discussed 
der Nero^ der August^ and der Hadrian with solid good 
sense and deep interest, the while they valiantly struggled 
with the tough roast-beef, and devoured, bones and all, 
the hapless, sparrow-like creatures which have been 
already described. The Italians, who were exclusively 
men, some of them youths in business houses or profes- 
sional offices, and one or two older ones, appeared to be, 
in their way, decent fellows enough. They spoke with 
the rapidity of lightning ; their dark eyes gleamed, and 
their white teeth flashed ; they were full of cortesia^ and at 
the same time hnmmmg over with amusem^tvX. ^xvdi ^ Va^w. 
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sense of the ridiculous. Nothing that was absurd in the 
rest of the company escaped the piercing eyes of these 
young men. Minna, who understood all about it, and 
was well acquainted with the Italian quickness at grasp- 
ing all that went round them, admired more than ever 
their presence of mind and unvarying politeness to those 
who caused them so much amusement. With patient, 
polite gravity they listened to the well-meant efforts of 
some English and Germans to converse with them in their 
own language ; nothing but an irrepressible gleam in their 
eyes betrayed that they were secretly convulsed with 
laughter at some of the wild mistakes and extraordinary 
turns of expression of their interlocutors. 

" I daresay," thought Minna to herself, ''that some of 
these stolid-looking English and Germans, and those self- 
conceited Americans are thinking to themselves that 
these foreigners are a set of chattering, grinning apes. I 
have so often heard them express that discriminating 
opinion. Little do they think that to the apes they appear 
more like clumsy clowns in a pantomime than anything 
else.'' 

There was only one Italian member of the company 
who seemed more irritated than amused at the proceedings, 
and that member was, of course. Signer Giuseppe, who, 
in a very bad temper, listened nevertheless with avidity 
to what was going on around him, and though understand- 
ing very little English, or perhaps because he understood 
very little English, still grasped enough of what was going 
on to whet his impatience and anger, and who kept mutter- 
ing uncomplimentary remarks in idiomatic Roman to a 
young Italian who sat at his right hand. One of these 
remarks came clearly to Minna's ears. 

" Listen to that English girl," hissed Signor Giuseppe 
in a fury, into his neighbor's ear, " with her .* grecie* 
Why do English people never succeed in pronouncing 
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grazU as it ought to be spoken. Grecie^ grecie^ between 
their clipped-in lips, as if they were afraid that some- 
thing bad would happen if they let the sound flow out 
What a language is theirs — and they have voices too, 
from whose sound cats would fly in terror ! '' 

Minna heard it all, and, resolved to bring him to book, 
fixed her eyes calmly upon his face, and waited till he 
should look at her, as she was convinced he would, sooner 
or later. His neighbor laughed a little, in some embar- 
rassment, with a side glance at Minna, whose blond beauty 
he admired extremely. He fully agreed with all that 
Signor Giuseppe had said, and often had hard work him- 
self not to laugh at that English ^^^>, but he would 
have preferred to reserve the expression of his amuse- 
ment till later, when he could have made a good story of 
it at the Circolo, and sent half a dozen fellows into fits of 
laughter by Kis clever mimicry of the foreigners' pronun- 
ciation of that important little word. 

Just then, Signor Giuseppe lifted his head, and his eyes 
fell full upon Minna's face. He still looked angry and 
perturbed, but embarrassed — ^repentant — not a jot She 
smiled, and to let him know she had heard his compliment- 
ary speech, said : 

" Graziey signore." 

He reddened, looked angrily at her, and said, ill-tem- 
peredly, and with a shrug expressive of whole volumes of 
comments on the situation : 

" Gia / You, signora, speak Italian, like a Roman. 
What can I say more ? That very fact must make you 
aware of the shortcomings of most of your compatriots in 
that respect" 

" At least they try to learn to speak your beautiful lan- 
guage with their cat-like voices, poor things ! " said Minna, 
quietly, but with an ambiguous smile, all of which evi- 
dently irritated this very irritable gentlemaxi «Xmo^\.\.o t!&aAr 
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ness. What might have happened next, in the wordy 
war, who shall say ? At that moment Ettore, consciously, 
or unconsciously, came to the rescue by appearing with the 
dish for which they had been waiting so long — the most 
important dish of the feast, at any rate to the true Italian : 
the Sweet — the Dolce. 

" May it sweeten some of our tempers," thought Minna 
to herself, with a furtive smile, as she saw it borne round, 
and all eyes anxiously fixed upon it. Unfortunately for 
her it was a dish of which she had never been able to 
overcome her dislike — a kind of heavy pastry, in the shape 
of a great tart, filled with an equally heavy, rich, creamy 
mixture, yellow in color, and containing chopped up 
almonds — sweet to sickliness. 

It went its round, and met with various receptions as it 
slowly proceeded. By the Italians it was greeted with 
acclamation, with gleaming eyes, and only half-suppressed 
murmurs of delighted appreciation. By the English with 
some distrust. They looked at it suspiciously; they 
paused, they hesitated ; finally they cut off a small piece, 
and put it on their plates with an expression which said 
plainly, " I don't know what you are, but I'm hungry, and 
I'm going to try you at any rate." It had a warmer wel- 
come from the Americans, themselves ardent lovers of 
" candies " and pastries. The Germans took it as a matter 
of course — whether they liked it or not, it was part of the 
repast, which would have to be paid for, and a repast was 
needed, and must be fully discussed, in order that they 
might have strength for the next day's work. They ate 
it, and said nothing. When it was offered to Minna, she 
simply refused it, and thought no more about it. She had 
seen it before ; she had tried it, and she disliked it. In 
a few moments, a voice from the other side of the table 
accosted her. 

" Signora I " 
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She looked up. The dish was now being handed to 
Signor Giuseppe. His right hand held a knife suspended 
over it — his eyes were fixed inquiringly upon Minna. 

" Can I not persuade you to change your mind t " he 
said, with dignified, old-fashioned courtesy, "or do you 
dislike sweets ? " 

" I do not like that sweet, signore," she replied with 
an unguarded candor, for which a moment afterwards 
she could have bitten out her tongue. 

"You do not like this sweet," he echoed, plunging the 
knife into it, and cutting off an inordinately large slice, as 
if to show how right-minded persons prized it. " Yet it 
is distinctly a Roman //oj/. It is celebrated." 

" I know," said Minna, apologetically. " I am very 
sorry. I do not like it and never eat it." 

" Dio Mio 1 " ejaculated Giuseppe, with another shrug, 
as he conveyed the huge cantlet of paste and cream to his 
own plate with a look of displeasure. 

" Another piece of English stupidity,*' observed Minna, 
smiling again. 

But the dolce seemed to have had the wished-for effect 
on Signor Giuseppe's humor. He smiled benevolently, 
shook his head and responded, 

" Ah, yes, there are so many of them. What is one 
more amongst the rest ? " 

It was, intrinsically considered, an excessively rude 
remark, but Minna felt it implied that her want of taste 
and Englishness were pardoned, and, strange to say, the 
conviction was quite soothing to her. 

Later in the evening she sat in the room she had made 
into a sitting-room, talking to Hans Riemann, whom she 
had invited in to hang up some little pictures for her. 

** Hans," she asked suddenly, " what is Signor Giuseppe ? 
Has he a business outside, or does he devote his whole time 
to the management of this extraordinary establishment ? " 
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*' Oh, he has a place in some lawyer's office, I believe — 
something very small. He gets about eighty pounds a 
year from it, all told, I fancy. The hours are not very 
long, and that gives him leisure to boss this concern, do 
you see ? " 

'^ Oh . . . well, it seems odd, to me. I am sure he is 
not a stupid man.'' 

** Stupid 1 I should rather think not,'' cried Hans. 
"The very reverse. There's hardly a thing you can 
mention that old Giuseppe can't tell you something about. 
Art, architecture, archaeology, church history, and other 
history. Politics, philosophy, religion — ^he has studied 
them all. Yes, he's a first-rate all-round man, is Giuseppe. 
If you ever want to know anything about the ruins, you 
know, or the excavations — anything about any of these 
old mosaics or wall-paintings, or about mythology, or 
about Roman history, from the time of Romulus, and 
Remus, or whatever the creatures were — downwards, you 
go to Signor Orioles, and he'll tell you. I once went with 
him, I and another fellow — to the Palatine Hill, and I 
can tell you I never heard an)rthing so interesting in my 
life. He made it all live again, beginning with those old 
walls, don't you know — those made of the big blocks of 
tufa, when Rome was on the top of the Palatine, and 
nowhere else, and he pointed to Villa Mills, and shook 
his finger at it, and said he had seen things beneath the 
convent which would have raised ghosts — awful ghosts 
before the eyes of any but a set of cabbage-headed nuns 
— he swore he had seen the altar of the Pelasgic Rom 
Quadrata there. He took us round the whole thing — ^ 
what one is allowed to see of it. It lasted for hours. We 
didn't get back to lunch — ^we never missed it," said Hans, 
in almost awestruck tone, and, indeed, the fact was one 
worthy to be recorded in letters of gold. " All through 
those palaces he took us and into Livia's house, and all 
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the rest of it, and we followed him like lambs. I can tell 
you, if they had made our Roman history as interesting 
as that when we were at school, I should have known 
more than I do now." 

" And do you think Signer Orioles* history was made 
very interesting for him when he was at school ? " asked 
Minna, with a touch of malice. 

" Now, Minna, that's too bad of you. Am I not just 
trying to show you that he's a genius, and not an ordinary 
man } I believe he knows just as much about it as any 
of these celebrated fellows, Lanciani, or Roissi, or any of 
them. He's immensely learned," Hans went on, with 
youthful enthusiasm. " He can always tell me everything 
I want to know." 

" An infallible gauge of the depths of his learning," 
murmured Minna to herself. Hans went on : 

" He is a republican, you know, at heart. He has 
fought for his country. He helped to plant the tricolor 
on Castel Sant' Angelo. He was in at it on that twentieth 
day of September. Yes, he has fought in the red shirt. 
He has given up all that he had — he comes of an awfully 
good southern Italian family, with a title — duke or prince 
— but he won't use it, and gets very angry if any one 
speaks to him about it. Says he is plain citizen Giuseppe 
Orioles, and basta cost / He's a gentleman, is Giuseppe, 
if ever there was one." 

" Then why does he waste his time and his powers and 
his brains, and irritate himself to madness, as I can see 
he does, by undertaking the petty cares of the manage- 
ment of a second-class pensione in Rome — ^f or that's what 
it is, when all is said and done. For a small salary a 
dozen men could be found to do it ; and to do it better 
than he does. Does Signora Dietrich pay him ? " she 
added, suddenly. 

Hans laughed, somewhat uncomfortably. 
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" Pay him ? " he ejaculated. "Not she. He does it to 
save her from having to pay some one else, because she 
is poor and extravagant, and he is — ^well, he is a very old 
and intimate friend of hers/' he concluded, lamely. 

There was a pause. Then Minna said, in the tone of 
one to whom a single word has cleared up a mystery, 

'' Oh, I see. . . . and Signora Dietrich. What is she 
like ? " 

" I decline to attempt any description of Signora Die- 
trich," replied Hans. " I suppose she will be home before 
long, and then you can judge for yourself." 

" I don't want a description," said Minna, resolutely. 
" I only want a word. Tell me — ^yes or no— do you like 
her ? " 

" No," replied Hans. 

" Ah ! " said Minna, slowly moving her head once or 
twice. And then, in a different tone, as of one who would 
say, " let this be forgotten," she said pointing to the wall, 

" That print of the Gioconda does not hang quite straight. 
One touch to the left will make it right — if you don't mind." 

Hans rose to fulfil her behest, and, having put the picture 
straight, observed that he had an appointment at Ronzi's 
with two other fellows, and wished her good-night. Per- 
haps he had quite forgotten, as Minna assuredly had, that 
Signora Dietrich was not alone in her absence. Her 
daughter, Fulvia, was with her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One morning, Minna, who breakfasted in her own room, 
having finished sooner than usual, in consequence of the 
premature arrival of Arcangela the housemaid, with the 
meal, found herself also ready to go out earlier than was 
her wont. She put on her outdoor things and went to- 
wards the dining-room to see if perchance a young Ameri- 
can girl, to whom she had taken something of a liking, 
should be already there. It was Friday, and she had 
promised the girl to drive with her some fine Friday or 
Monday afternoon in Doria Pamfili gardens. She thought 
she might catch her at breakfast and arrange the matter 
before going out. 

She was about to enter the room, when the scene which 
was going on there arrested her attention. She paused, 
and soon stood spellbound on the threshold, watching it. 

Several of the visitors of Casa Dietrich were seated at 
the table, either breakfasting, or waiting till their break- 
fasts should be ready. Some were reading newspapers — 
some had letters ; some were in conversation. At the 
end of the table nearest the door were seated a pair who, 
having been there a week, were this morning going away. 
They had been at Rome before, and had merely been here 
this time, they said, to refresh their memories. They were 
Scottish, sententious, conventional and orthodox. The 
husband was elderly — verging on old, with a queer ruddy- 
apple kind of face surrounded with a bristly little white 
beard, which made a sort of frame. for it. His nose was 
red at the tip, and his excessively near-sighted light-blue 
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eyes looked weak and watery. He somewhat resembled 
some aged and faithful Highland retainer as seen on the 
stage ; and one felt rather surprised than otherwise to find 
when he rose up, that he was clad, not in kilt and sporran, 
but in a pair of black and white check trousers. His lady- 
wife was more patriotic in her garb, and wore a gown of 
some bright tartan of rather a large pattern. A blue ribbon 
was tied round her neck, and in her light hair — she was 
much younger than her spouse- — was always to be seen a 
pin of great dimensions, ever stuck into the self-same coil 
of the self-same plait, and surmounted by one large and 
flawless imitation pearl. Hans Riemann had dubbed her 
" the Scotch pearl " within five minutes of first seeing her. 
The name by which the couple was known to the world 
at large was Macdougall. 

There they sat, having finished their meal, and held in 
conversation or discussion no less a person than Signor 
Orioles. His back was turned towards Minna, but she 
saw from his shoulders that he was vexed, rasped, disgusted. 
His rusty frock-coat drooped mournfully towards his 
knees — his head was thrown back. While he listened 
and answered he was engaged, as Minna saw, with a sud- 
den feeling of painful surprise, in gathering together their 
cups and saucers, their plates and egg-cups, and putting 
them into a tray which stood in front of him. The hus- 
band of the Scotch Pearl seldom interfered in his wife's 
arrangements — it was she who led the conversation, in 
something which, as Minna gathered, was intended for 
French. 

" Nous partongs aujordwee," she remarked to Giuseppe, 
folding her arms and looking at him, while the pearl 
gleamed from the plaits of auburn. " Angsee, nous vou- 
longs av wor notter congt. Est-il pr^te ? " 

" Le voici, madame," replied Giuseppe, with the utmost 
promptitude, producing an envelope from his pocket. 
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** Ow 1 Mercy ! " said the Pearl, somewhat taken aback 
by the readiness of the retort. " Laissong nous vawr," 
she added, opening it, and perusing the items carefully, 
checking them off with her finger. 

Signor Giuseppe's long, thin fingers were busy, as Minna 
saw, amongst the plates and dishes. She instinctively 
drew a little back, but interest and curiosity tied her to 
the spot She knew that he was writhing under the in- 
fliction. Wonderful to relate, the Pearl had no exception 
to take to any of the details of her bill. 

" Wee," she remarked. " C'est jooste. My dear, have 
you your purse ? I want a hundred and twenty lire." 
Then, turning once more to Giuseppe, with affable conde- 
scension, 

" Nous, partongs a ongze oor. Voulez vous commong- 
day oon voitoor poor nous, et ayay soing que tous les 
malles sont ong bah de bonne oor." 

'^ Non, madame, ce n'est pas mon metier i moi de com- 
mander des voitures pour les voyageurs. Vous pouvez 
vous addresser au facchino," was the reply, in a voice 
quivering with suppressed fury. 

" Commong ? " asked the lady, inquiringly, not under- 
standing this rapid flow of words, and at the same time 
she handed him notes for a hundred and twenty lire. 

" Merci," said he, with a haughty bow as he swept the 
last piece of crockery on to the tray, with a trembling 
hand, and added, 

" I will at once give you the receipt." 

Leaving the tray on the table for Ettore to remove, he 
came out into the hall where pen and ink were always to 
be found. Minna made a hasty movement to go away, 
but it was too late. Signor Giuseppe's movements were 
not slow. He was out of the room and confronting her 
ifi an instant. For one or two seconds they faced each 
other, Minna wishing that the ground would op«\b^\3Lfi.^.t3\ 
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her and swallow her up, Signor Giuseppe very pale, and 
very erect. At last he said in a low voice, 

" Signora 1 " 

" Signore ! " she began. But he interrupted her, saying 
in an icy voice, 

" You are earlier than usual this morning. Can I do 
anything for you ? " 

" I — I wonder if Miss Scotson is there," said Minna, 
confusedly, as with a great effort, she walked past him 
into the dining-room, and looked round. Miss Scotson 
was not there, and Minna had lost all desire to speak to 
her. Shaking her head she came out of the room, giving 
an embarrassed, timid glance to where, at one side of the 
hall, Signor Giuseppe was writing out the receipt for the 
Scotch Pearl and her husband. She longed to speak to 
him, but dared not be the first ; he took absolutely no 
notice of her, as she went rapidly away, out of the hall 
door, down the steps and out, in the direction of her 
studio, but almost unconscious of what she was doing. 

" Why did I go ? What a fool I was ? Why did I 
stand by the door when I saw him there ? . . . but why 
should it matter ? If he can do the work of a waiter 
before half a dozen others, why cannot he do it before 
me ? It is too annoying. Why is it all to be visited 
upon me ? " 

She reached her studio, thus pondering, and tried to 
forget it all in her work. 

This was destined to be a day of contretemps. She 
returned to Casa Dietrich for lunch, having an appoint- 
ment in the middle of the afternoon. At the meal, Signor 
Giuseppe sat opposite to her as usual, but did not notice 
her in any way, for which grace she was devoutly thank- 
ful. The lunch went off peacefully enough. Ettore ap- 
peared to be on his better behavior, and less than an 
hour was consumed in the entertainment! 
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Minna's engagement that afternoon was at a reception 
given by her old friend Mrs. Charrington — a reception 
from which she dared not absent herself, though not 
specially anxious to go there or anywhere. She knew that 
some fifty or sixty guests had been invited, and that she 
must appear more or less en grande tenue. She dressed, 
therefore, with some care, and, a little after four, came 
from her room looking very handsome and very attractive 
in a costume of gray silk and brown fur. She was just 
throwing her fur cloak over her arm, knowing she would 
want it as she drove to her friend's house, and thus arrayed 
she went down a short passage which led into a long, 
narrow kind of ante-room, through which she had to pass 
to reach the entrance hall. No sooner had she entered 
the ante-room than she saw that her ill-luck was pursuing 
her. In the room were two persons in earnest, yea, pas- 
sionate discussion or dispute — Signor Giuseppe and Et- 
tore. The subject of their discourse was the week's wash 
of household linen, which lay in piles, neatly folded, and 
fresh from the hands of the laundress, on the long table, 
on the chairs, on the floor, and in every direction around 
them. Signor Giuseppe held a long piece of paper covered 
with figures. He had been reading out the list and the 
numbers of each article, and it was Ettore's duty to count 
them ; to s2Ly giusfo if they were right and non c*^ if any 
of them were missing. The point in question now was 
that some dinner napkins were wanting, which Ettore 
vowed could never have been sent to the wash at all, for 
that the woman who did the washing was a very honest, up- 
right woman, and, if they were not there, it was an indis- 
putable fact that they never had been there, let them 
stand on the list as much as Signor Giuseppe, or any one 
else, pleased. 

"You rascal!" Giuseppe had just cried passionately, 
" do you mean to tell me I am a liar ? " 

4 
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The reply was a shrug expressing volumes. 

" Look again," ejaculated the irate gentleman. " Here 
are twenty-four table napkins on the 4ist, and only twenty 
are to be found. Count carefully. If they are not there, 
I will myself go and threaten the wretched creature with 
the Questura, and an exposure of her dishonesty. Do 
you imagine I will let Signora Dietrich be thus plundered, 
and not lift a finger in her defence ? " 

Very unwillingly, Ettore began his search all over again, 
and Giuseppe, furious with his slowness, cast aside the 
list, and with his nervous fingers turned over the things and 
began to help him. Minna was sorely embarrassed. This 
was her only way of exit. She must either steal back to 
her room and give up her party — ^for this was a business 
which would not be over in five minutes — or she must 
brave the worst, walk through the room, and take what 
came. 

" What a simpleton I am 1 " she told herself. " I will 
turn my whole life upside down if I am to be always think* 
ing of things like this. I will go straight through to the 
hall." 

She advanced, with a faint hope of being able to slip 
unobserved past the busy Signor Giuseppe — a vain aspira- 
tion. Whether he heard her step or felt her presence, who 
shall say ? He turned sharp upon her just as she had 
come up to where he was, and stood there looking angry 
and excited, with a red color in his cheeks. It was impos- 
sible to quite ignore the situation — at least, for Minna it 
was. She forced an embarrassed smile, and observed, 

" I see you are very busy." 

"Yes," replied Signore Giuseppe, with a horrid sneering 
laugh, as he eyed her over from head to foot " I am. 
This is my daily work. Yours, I see, permits of more 
el^ant arrangements in every way." 

He bowed to her, deeply, mockingly, and as she still 
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hesitated, he added in the same nasal, sneering tone, 

" Gentilissima signora, pardon me if I remind you that 
the time of the working man is precious, and our husiness 
unfortunately takes up a good deal of room." 

She found absolutely nothing to say in reply to this. 
She saw how angry he was. The veins on his forehead 
swelled ; his eyes flashed — his fingers worked. With a 
bow and a troubled look she passed out of the room, and 
into the hall. Seated in the little open carriage into which 
she had stepped, and driving towards Mrs. Charrington's 
home, she found she was shaking with excitement, vexed 
and perturbed to her inmost being. 

" I shall have to leave this place," she told herself. 
" It is an impossible situation, and cannot continue. I 
am not going to have my comfort ruined by a touchy man 
who chooses to set some perfectly imaginary value on my 
opinion, and who is himself nothing to me — less than 
nothing to me. I must go. What an unlucky moment 
that was in which Signora Vincenzini came to me to tell 
me she was leaving Rome. I felt at the time that it was 
the beginning of troubles, and so it was." 

She looked straight before her as they drove to one of 
the most fashionable streets in the new quarter of the 
Quirinal, where her friend lived. On setting off she had 
felt very angry with Signor Giuseppe for annoying her by 
his evident vexation every time she saw him in a position 
derogatory to his dignity. 

'^ It is senseless, unreasonable," she said to herself. 
" It has to be ; I suppose he has chosen that it shall be 
so ; and he ought to accept the situation that he has 
created for himself. Any one can see — at least I can — 
that he is a gentleman, and that this is a most unsuitable 
occupation for him, but^wouldn't he be still more of a 
gentleman if he took it quietly — dignified the office he has 
to fill, instead of letting its unpleasantnesses s^vl h\& 
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temper and make him look ridiculous ? An Englishman 
— an English gentleman would do that. Of course he 
ought to do it/' 

But before she had arrived at her destination her 
thoughts had taken another turn. She was no stranger 
in this land — she knew perfectly well the passionate eager- 
ness and excitability of these children of the south — it 
was one of the traits which had endeared them to her. And 
she knew that for all his undignified, unguarded, outspoken 
rebellion against his position, Signor Orioles was none the 
less a gentleman, and one of high degree. She knew, too, 
down in her secret heart that his uncontrollable vexation 
when she found him as to-day she had found him, engaged 
in sordid menial offices, arose from the fact that in his 
eyes she was something above and beyond the herd of 
guests who filled the pensione^ and as to whose coming 
and going, seeing or not seeing, commenting or not, upon 
his position, he was haughtily and superbly indifferent. She 
did not feel sure whether she was most pleased or most 
annoyed at this fact — she knew it was a fact, and while 
she was trying to decide what was her own opinion upon 
it, her carriage stopped at the door of Mrs. Charrington's 
apartment. She dismissed it and went upstairs. In two 
minutes she found herself in one of her friend's lovely 
drawing-rooms, which were filled with a dainty, perfumed, 
well-dressed crowd of different nationalities. There were 
pretty girls, elegant women, and a sprinkling of men of 
the most correct and irreproachable manner and appear- 
ance. There was also a moderately well-developed lion 
or two, male and female, roaring just now as gently as any 
sucking dove. The trumpet tones of the American contin- 
gent were not wanting to complete this specimen of the 
Englishwoman abroad and at home. Most of the com- 
pany were talking, laughing, and assiduously handing to 
each other and consuming tea, cake and liqueurs, discuss- 
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ing the last star at the theatre or opera, the last scandal 
or gossip about the English or American colony at Rome, 
the last novel ; in a comer were two or three who com- 
bined with fashion a passion for archaeology, the last dis- 
covery, the last fragment of a statue which had been un- 
earthed in any of the excavations ; the possibility of more 
such discoveries, on the Palatine — if only one could get 
under the foundations of Villa Mills, so jealously guarded 
by its nuns, what might not be found there ! And so 
forth. The winter daylight was almost over, the curtains 
had been drawn, the lamps lighted. Soft rose-colored, 
or tender yellow silk shades toned everything down and 
made a kind of dreamland of the rooms with their costly 
furniture and many treasures of art — with their soft 
carpets, their rich rugs, and abundance of modern com- 
forts. 

Minna leaned back in the comer of a sofa, near a small 
table on which stood one of these soft rose-shaded 
lamps. She had drunk her tea, and was idly holding the 
cup in her hand, her eyes fixed on the little drop which 
remained at the bottom of it. She had been conversing 
for a short time with a funny-looking little Scotch monsig- 
nore who figured largely at gatherings of this description, 
and of whom she was not particularly fond. He had just 
removed his dapper little figure and blond face with its 
pink cheeks, to the vicinity of a tall, handsome English 
girl, who was more disposed than Minna to be gracious to 
him. Minna, as she sat there, seemed to see Monsignore 
MacPherson's figure fade away, and be all at once re- 
placed by another, which rose from the ground, or ap- 
peared in the air, forming itself gradually before her men- 
tal vision — a finely-set head, and a countenance at once 
pale and bronzed ; eyes that fiashed, lips that could be 
eloquent — nervously moving white hands, and very shabby 
suit of clotheS; and rusty black coat. 
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" What was he like before ? When he was young ? 
How did he ever come to be in this pitiful condition ? 
Surely no man with any will or spirit need have drifted 
into such a state. There must have been a great weak- 
ness somewhere, I am certain, which he now recognizes. 
He knows it is his own fault, and that is what makes him 
so abnormally irritable, yes, abnormally, even for an 
irritable Italian, and " 

'' Minna Hastings, I have not been able to get a word 
with you till this moment,'' said a clear, decided voice 
just at her elbow. At the same moment a white hand, 
on which flashed many rings, was laid on her wrist, and 
Mrs. Charrington, in a billow of silk and lace, sat down 
beside her. Minna sighed and looked up. 

** How could I expect to be distinguished above other 
women ? " she asked, forcing a smile. " When you have 
fifty or sixty people to attend to, some must come short." 

" Well, you see, I do my possible, and I have been 
well assisted by my niece, there, that pretty little thing 
with the yellow hair and forget-me-not eyes. She has 
turned the head of every Italian man in the room. She 
is going to spend the winter with me." 

"Is she t " said Minna, vaguely. Her hostess noticed 
her want of interest : but did not care just then to remark 
upon it, so she proceeded, 

" Having spoken to every one, I may now rest myself 
for a few minutes beside you. You used to be the em- 
bodiment of rest and tranquillity. What is this I hear 
about your having left your apartment ? " 

" It is quite true. I left it because I had to. I was 
very much annoyed about it. After revelling for so long 
in the comforts provided by Signora Vincenzini, it is not 
easy to reconcile oneself to anything less." 

" No, pf course. And where are you now 1 Stay, I 
remember your note was dated Piazza Bocca della Veritk. 
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I never heard of any place there. What is it? An 
hotel — ^an apartment — ^what ? " 

" What my cousin Hans, who introduced me to it, calls 
diggii^s," said Minna, with a laugh not altogether un- 
constrained. It was one thing to act on impulse, and go, 
chaperoned as it were, by Hans Riemann, to Casa Die- 
trich, and make believe that she enjoyed the flavor of 
Bohemianism there ; it was quite another to give a descrip- 
tion of the place — ^a description which should sound in any 
way credible or suitable, to this keen-eyed woman of the 
world who, however much she might in her own heart 
detest conventionality, nevertheless knew that it was the 
price which had to be paid for the en jo3anent of a certain 
position and consideration in the world, and who did not 
mean to sacrifice that position and all its good things 
— let the price be twice as heavy. 

" DiggiJ^gs — 2Lpensioney I suppose you mean. Does 
Kiemann live there ? I always address to his studio- 
there he is, by the way, talking to Kitty. I thought I 
knew of all thepensioni in Rome — ^which have any preten- 
sions to position — unhappily for me," said Mrs. Charring- 
ton. " Perhaps it is a new place. There's ample scope 
for a good new p^nsiom in Rome." 

" Oh, no, it is quite old, and very shabby and second- 
class. Hans does live there, and I'm only staying till I 
find an apartment to suit me. I am difficult to please," 
said Minna, briskly. " You would be horrorstruck, I 
daresay, at some of the doings . . . and then I am so much 
at my studio," she added, with forced indifference. 

" Yes — are you busy just now ? " asked Mrs. Charring- 
ton, fixing her critical hazel eyes upon Minna's face and 
observing her attentively. 

" Yes — ^no— that is, I ought to be. I keep trying. Oh, 
you know, Mary, how wretched I become when I get to 
a certain point in my work — always. 1 be^\w m^ ^^xOcv 
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hope, thinking that I have really, at last, hit upon an idea 
that some one else has not had — and had in a better shape 
— ^before. And then some fine day, I walk into the Vati- 
can or the Campidoglio and look at things — and it is all 
over." 

" Is this all over, then ? " 

" Not yet— no." 

" Then it can hardly be that which worries you." 

" Worries me — I am not worried," said Minna, hastily. 
" Why— do I look worried ? " 

" I said worried, for want of a better name. You don't 
look like yourself. From what you say of yowx fensioney I 
should imagine that you don't get proper food at this pre- 
cious establishment, and that it is beginning to tell upon 
you." 

" Oh, what nonsense," began Minna, when two guests, 
coming up, began a profuse leave-taking. Mrs. Charring- 
ton turned to them ; she was quickly surrounded by other 
people. Minna, she knew not why, breathed more freely, 
and presently she also took her leave. 

" I am coming to see you soon," said Mrs. Charrington. 
"Must I come to your studio or to Bocca della Veriti ? " 

" Come to which ever I am most likely to be found at 
the time," said Minna, composedly. 

" Good. I shall look you up some day very soon." 

She nodded. Minna went downstairs and walked till 
she met an open carriagf!. 

Rome was just beginning to spend the evening ; it would 
continue at that occupation till the small hours of the 
morning. The streets would be vocal, the whips would be 
cracking, the crowd would be moving nearly all through 
the night Just now it looked gay, full of life and brilliance 
as she drove homewards through the brilliantly-lighted 
streets and piazzas — past splashing Trevi, with its groups 
of loungers outlined dark in the electric light against the 
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shining wet marble slabs — now past a row of shops illumi- 
nated by all the power of gas which could be turned on, 
then suddenly a plunge into some obscure, narrow street 
— again an open square, brightly lighted on every side, and 
rising from the center of it the solemn majesty of the Pan- 
theon, with its wondrous dome and its awful portico — 
seeming to say, " I stand alone now, and have many 
thoughts — many memories, O ye little hurrying children 
of to-day ! Once I was one of a great company, some 
of whom were grander than I — light your gas-flames, 
spread your electricity, multipy your scientific microscopes, 
but with them all ye shall never read my secret, nor the 
secret of them that made me. That is not for the scientists 
to tell, but for the poet, and I observe that scientists be- 
come more and poets fewer. Yet I may stand to shelter 
him, though he be another thousand years a-coming." 

It was a spot in which Minna had never yet found her- 
self without a secret thrill of pleasure. She felt it even 
now, preoccupied as she was, and looked with grateful 
eyes at the huge building as she passed it. In five min- 
utes more she was at the door of Casa Dietrich. 

When she entered the hall, she found it was much later 
than she had imagined, and that the ubiquitous Ettore 
was even now on his way from door to door, knocking on 
each one and uttering his customary chant of " Dinner is 
ready." 

Two disastrous encounters she had already had to-day 
with Signor Giuseppe. She went into the dining-room in 
some trepidation, sincerely hoping that a third might not 
take place. Should such a thing happen she would be 
forced to conclude that some one had looked at her with 
the evil eye. 

For a time all went well. She pointedly made a very 
polite bow to Signor Giuseppe, which he returned in silervce 
and with cold majesty, and the meal begatv. 1\v^ ^o>x^ 
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had gone round. Then came a dbh of roast meat which 
was first handed round Minna's side of the table. She 
helped herself to it and to the vegetables which followed, 
and had eaten her portion before she noticed that anything 
had gone wrong. Then, having finished, she beheld at 
the opposite side of the table, a row of anxious-looking, 
downcast faces. On the plates before them lay little heaps 
of vegetables which had been there so long that they had 
ceased even to smoke. There was no sign of any meat, 
and Ettore, as she soon perceived, was conspicuous by his 
absence. There was, moreover, something portentous, 
something which warned of coming disaster in the very 
quietness and stillness which prevailed at that side of the 
table. Something had happened — or was happening, with- 
out the least doubt — something of ill-omen. Minna felt 
the shock and the discomfort of it as strongly as if she 
herself had been the person concerned. She would have 
given a good deal not to be obliged to look at Signer 
Giuseppe at this moment ; but who is there, who does not 
always at such a crisis, involuntarily look in the direction 
he would most eagerly avoid t It was only as her eyes 
were dragged towards him that she became conscious that 
the solitary voice she had for some time heard as in a 
dream, holding forth, was that of Signor Giuseppe. She 
listened for a moment, her eyes fixed upon her plate. He 
was talking to a young Englishman who sat next to him, 
a recent arrival, whom he had taken into special favor 
on account of his having taken the trouble to study Italian 
seriously, and because he was really interested in certain 
periods of Roman history. 

"Yes," Signor Giuseppe was just now saying, "it is 
true. Tiberius was an aristocrat — nothing else. Read 
what the German historian says of him — how he despised 
the mob even more profoundly than he hated the patricians. 
Yet, even he dared not neglect the amusement of that 
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mob. Even he had to think out spectacles for that mob's 
entertainment. There was fear mingled with his contempt. 
Bread and the games was a word now fairly established, 
and not to be neglected with impunity. He " 

Here Minna found her eyes, whether she would or not, 
fixed on Signor Giuseppe's face, and she knew in an in- 
stant that all this brave show of historical instruction was 
put on — the whole thing was put on. Young Mr. Hum- 
phreys was wondering secretly how long he was to wait 
for his dinner. Signor Giuseppe while he spoke, was 
crumbling bread with one hand, dashing the other through 
his hair, and casting glances of strained, anxious suspense 
towards the door leading to the kitchen regions, through 
which the service came. But, engrossed though he was 
with this, he of course knew in an instant that Minna's 
attention had been drawn to the proceedings — that she 
was looking at him. This time he did not look angry — 
he looked agonized. Such a fiasco in the proceedings was 
enough to make all the guests take themselves off first 
thing to-morrow morning to other establishments where 
they would be better served, and after all, though he hated 
and despised ihtsQforestieri--or thought he did, he was 
dependent on their money and their favor for — Signora 
Dietrich's bread. 

" Yes," he continued, with a desperate effort at com- 
posure, as he wandered in his misery from one theme to 
another, scarce knowing what he was saying ; " there is no 
doubt that the gloomy-looking place you speak of, over- 
looking the Forum, was the palace of Caligula, but as for 
any one being able to point out the exact corridor or vault 
in which his assassination took place, as M. Boissier, the 
French archaeologist, pretends to do — that is a pure and 
simple impossibility, and " 

At this moment, at the prompting of some evil spirit or 
demon, there flashed into Minna's mmd a lexoaa^^^x^^i^ 
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of the days of her youth, and Brewer's Guide to Roman 
History, with its pragmatical questions and sententious 
answers, one of which, relating to Caligula had sunk deeply 
into her mind. 

" How long," asked the Guide to Roman History, " did 
this idiot monster reign ? " 

She tried to suppress the almost hysterical laugh which 
she felt was surely coming — the laugh at the disappointed 
diners, the ridiculous inadequacy of the service at this 
strange establishment, at Brewers' sweeping characteriz- 
ation of Caligula — ^the tears which were just as ready to 
come at the thought, what a long day of torture this must 
have been to the poor fallen gentleman opposite to her 
who, even now, could think of nothing more trivial or 
amusing with which to tide over this awful failure in the 
evening meal, than dissertations on the character of 
Tiberius and the ruins on the Palatine. The two sensa- 
tions combined were almost too much for her ; she sup- 
pressed any sound of laughter, but she could not alto- 
gether control her expression of countenance. She felt 
she must speak, say something, however idiotic, to some 
one, and she turned to Hans Riemann, intending to ask 
him sharply if he had nothing to say for himself, but not 
before Signor Giuseppe had seen first her look at himself, 
and then what must have seemed the ill-concealed mirth 
on her countenance. A flood of angry color rushed over 
his face. He was evidently insulted to his inmost being, 
and Minna felt paralyzed. 

" I must go," she said within herself. " I must get 
away from here, for I can't bear it." 

Once again her unconscious saviour in such moments 
came to the rescue. Ettore emerged from the kitchen, 
looking very grave, and stole round to Signor Giuseppe as 
if anxious to hide himself from the view of all but him. 
Arrived at his side he bent low and whispered something 
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in his ear — no long communication, but apparently a ter- 
rible one. 

" Maledetta I " came from between Signor Orioles' 
clenched teeth, as he sprang up, knocking over his chair 
in his haste and anger, and, like a whirlwind, he passed 
round the table, through the door, and was gone, fol- 
lowed by Ettore as by a pallid shadow. 

Then broke loose the flood of talk, comment, question. 

" What is the meaning of all this ? Are we going to 
have nothing to eat } Has the food given out ? Has 
Ettore let it fall and spoiled it all ? What a place is 
this ! I never knew anything like it," from English and 
Americans, while a deep bass chorus came from the 
German contingent. 

" Achy am Gotteswilleriy was ist denn geschehen ? Kriegen 
wir wetter nichts ? Was soil das alles bedeuten ? " 

Hans Riemann uplifted his voice to soothe the impa- 
tient multitude. 

" Accidents will happen," he said. " It's the cook, I 
know. He was new two days ago, and is most likely 
drunk at this moment. It can't be helped." 

" Very well for you, who have had your roast meat," 
replied young Humphreys, " but what about us ? " 

" PazUnza ! You'll get something," said Hans. " If 
nothing is to be had here, they will send to the trattoria 
close by. They do many queer things here, but they have 
a sense of honor as regards people's dinners." 

Thus it happened. Signor Giuseppe did not return. 
Minna did not remain in the room till the end of the meal. 
She had had enough in every way arid retired to her own 
quarters early. 

" It is intolerable," she told herself for the fiftieth time. 
"To-morrow I shall make preparations for leaving, I 
won't stand any more of this." 
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Indeed it was long since she had been made to feel so 
uncomfortable, and, as has been already intimated, she 
wsls a woman who had always had a good deal of her own 
way, and who did not take kindly to this experience of 
being made uncomfortable. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the following morning Minna sallied forth iinme^ 
diately after breakfast ; leaving word with Ettore that she 
was going to her studio, and would not be in for either 
lunch or dinner. She felt the need of getting away for a 
time from this atmosphere growing ever more imperious. 
She must go away, be alone, take counsel with herself as 
to what she was going to do. 

She walked quickly to the studio, lighted the fire, and 
shut herself up. Once there she breathed more freely, 
and felt as if released from some constantly pursuing 
influence. The hours of the day flew by with incredible 
swiftness, but instead of coming to any decision, she 
shirked the question, what am I to do t and devoted 
herself instead to a minute study of some anatomical 
plates, and to some photographs of animals and birds in 
motion, and to a treatise on the same subject which bore 
directly upon her art. It was very interesting — it was 
very delightful, but every now and then conscience told 
her that her thoughts ought to be differently occupied, and 
that at this rate she would return to Casa Dietrich no 
better prepared to face the next disagreeable scene than 
when she had left it. She did not, however, feel energy 
or inclination to go into the question — ^to get a clear view 
of the situation, and of her own position in it. It was 
much easier to reflect upon the order in which a horse's 
legs were lifted as he ran, or upon the rh3rthm of the beat 
of a hawk's wings as he flew. 
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Thus the time passed, and it was evening and then 
night, almost before she knew it. She had not done an 
hour's work throughout the day. She had taken the cover- 
ings from the clay cast which she was now modelling, and 
looked at it, and had given it a touch here and there, but 
without effecting anything real. The old woman who 
acted as portress downstairs and who waited upon her on 
these occasions, as much as she required waiting upon, 
had brought her in some dinner from a trattoria, of which 
the residue, given to old Filomena, caused the poor crea- 
ture's eyes to glisten and blessings to fall from her lips. 
Filomena had now gone away, and Minna was left to soli- 
tude and her own thoughts. She had lighted a lamp and 
put a shade over it. She had drawn her chair up towards 
the stove, and leaning back, with hands clasped loosely 
on her knee she looked into the glow of the red-hot wood, 
and watched the flame which occasionally shot forth and 
then died down again. Her reverie was profound, and 
not altogether joyful. She was roused from it by a sharp, 
decided knock upon the door. 

" Hans — he need not have come, I don't want him," 
she thought, frowning, and then cried, " Avanti I " The 
door was opened, and she beheld, not Hans, but Signor 
Giuseppe. 

She was surprised, and not altogether pleased, for she 
felt sure that the interview would be more or less painful. 
Yet she could not feel vexed ; she tried to account to her- 
self for her mixed sensations by telling herself, '* It will 
be a bore, and very disagreeable, but perhaps it is best 
to get it over, on neutral ground." 

All this flashed quickly through her mind as, after a 
hardly perceptible hesitation, she rose and said, 

" Signor Orioles ! " 

" Good-evening, signora," he said, bowing, as he ad- 
vanced into the room. " I knew you were at your studio, 
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and as I am wishful to speak to you, I have taken the 
freedom of calling here. If I disturb you or my visit is 
inconvenient, you will at once send me away. I shall not 
be offended." 

This Signor Giuseppe was as different from the Signor 
Giuseppe who was engaged at Casa Dietrich as one man 
could possibly be from another. It is true, this man had 
the same outward appearance as the other, the same 
shabby dress, whose shabbiness was at present somewhat 
concealed by a comparatively new and good overcoat, and 
a respectable hat, held in his hand. But beyond this, 
all was different. This was a gentleman of polite and 
gracious manner, dignified, but genial withal — a gentleman 
who met her on terms of equality, and whose apology was 
made more for form's sake than because he felt such apol- 
ogy to be needful. It was an unspeakable relief to Minna 
to find him thus disposed, and she replied with cordiality 
as she extended her hand : 

" Indeed, signor, I am too glad that you care to come 
and pay me a visit here. If I had had the least idea that 
you would have taken so much trouble I would have 
invited you before. You are welcome here." 

She pointed smilingly to the old sofa, and Signor Gius- 
eppe took a seat upon it, and looked around him. 

"This is surely not your work-room," he said, without 
answering her polite speeches, as his eyes wandered from 
one object to another. 

" No. This is my sitting-room, business-room, recep- 
tion-room, whatever you like to call it. Above all, it is 
the sanctuary to which I beat a retreat whenever I feel 
discouraged with my own miserable attempts inside there," 
(she pointed slightingly in the direction of the work-room), 
"so discouraged that I can no longer remain amongst 
them and the ghosts of better things. A very useful 
room, this, I assure you." 

S 
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'* Ah, you feel like that," said Giuseppe, looking at her. 
" But not often I imagine." 

" Oftener than not, signor." 

" I should not have thought it." 

" Do I appear so very self-complacent ? " 

" Perhaps not. I may have judged you wrongly. It is 
probably merely your position in general, which is a 
secure and comfortable one, which gives you that appear- 
ance of unruffled calm." 

" But I do not always feel unruffled calm, by any 
means," she told him. 

" Not even when you encounter me engaged in the 
duties of a household servant, or a collector of rents and 
rates, or a supplementary cook, in short in all the most 
ludicrous and undignified false positions in which a man 
can be placed — and smile serenely with cold amusement 
upon the spectacle," he said, plunging into the very heart 
of the uncomfortable topic. 

Minna drew a deep breath. 

*' I do not smile with cold amusement at you or at any- 
thing which I see causes you to suffer," she said, in a 
clear, almost loud voice, as she looked him full in the 
face, thinking to herself, "Thank heaven, now we are 
going to have it out, in one way or another. Something 
must come of this." 

" Signora, you could scarcely sit here and admit that 
what I say is true. Politeness demands of you that you 
should deny my assertion. Yet I have seen you smiling 
at me^-or rather at my embarrassment, repeatedly — at the 
ridiculous dilemmas in which fate has so often decreed 
that you should catch me." 

" I wish I could make you understand how far from me 
it is to wish to laugh at what gives pain to another," 
she said. " I know I have smiled. I can't help that 
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Heaven has given me a keen sense of the ridiculous. I 
cannot alter my nature." 

" Just so. You admit all that I say, you find me ridic- 
ulous." 

'* No, I do not. Sometimes I am reminded of things 
which are ridiculous, or which seem ridiculous to me. I 
am reminded of them by the situations in which I see you," 
she went on boldly, in spite of the anger she saw rising in 
his face. " You don't believe me. I will give you an 
example. Then, perhaps, you will see what I mean. You 
have perhaps not forgotten that, last night at dinner " 

" Ah," exclaimed he, wincing visibly, as if some one had 
thrust a sharp pin into him. " Forgotten," he continued, 
in a deep, tragic voice. " No, I have not forgotten." 

"I thought so," Minna said to herself, and continued 
aloud, 

" When you were trying to bridge over the interval at 
dinner by talking about Tiberius and Caligula, I admired 
you. It showed what topics your mind would run upon 
if it might follow its own bent. When you talked about 
Caligula's assassination I thought suddenly about a silly 
old lesson book, from which I used to be taught what they 
called Roman History in my childhood. My companions 
and I used to make jokes about it. One of those silly old 
jokes came into my mind — it all seemed so funny. I laughed. 
I was not laughing at you. You may believe me, or not. 
I am telling you the truth. You have often thought I was 
laughing at you when I was not. You have of ten been 
angry with me when I did not in the least deserve it. 
You were yesterday, and I felt it." 

She spoke with considerable force and directness, look- 
ing at him steadily as she did so. And as she looked, it 
came into her mind that seldom or never had she seen a 
more distinguished, intellectual head and face than those 
of her visitor. AW the passionate uniesl atvd VrnV^xTvycv 
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which consumed him throughout his life at Casa Dietrich 
had vanished — one could see now something of what 
Signor Giuseppe in happier circumstances might have 
looked. 

There was the nameless grace and pride and high breed- 
ing which belongs to one of noble race, who has been reared 
in the traditions of that race. He can never cast off the 
results of that early training. Though not a weak face it 
was a sensitive, passionate one — the face of one whose 
impulses might now and then lead him into error ; but his 
heart, never. He paused for some time after her energetic 
words, looking reflectively towards the floor, then, raising 
his eyes, dark, soft, and gentle as she had never seen them 
before, said : 

" Signora, answer me one question. For what do you 
take me ? " 

" For a gentleman," replied Minna, who had got very 
much excited, though she did not betray the excitement 
by any restlessness of manner ; " for a gentleman, signor, 
with whom I would gladly be further acquainted and on more 
friendly terms, if he would allow it. But he will not He 
renders it impossible by his harsh treatment of both him- 
self and me." 

" For a gentleman," said Signor Giuseppe, sadly, but 
his face lighted up, for all that — the words had been in- 
expressibly soothing to his irritated feelings — as to their 
sincerity he could have no manner of doubt " Ah, sig- 
nora, I was a gentleman once. That was when I was 
young, and hated aristocracy, and thought one man was 
as good as another — and, one woman. Destiny arranged 
that my theories should be put to a severe test. That test 
shattered them, scattered them to the winds in a thousand 
fragments. Shreds, rags, ribbons, were all that was left 
of my glorious doctrines. When it was too late I realized 
/Zpd^//7^//7g7iig'away my position and my inheritance, such as 
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it was — not much, but enough to let me use it for others as 
well as for myself — ^in doing this, I had done a fool's deed. 
It had been kinder both to myself and to others had I 
remained Conte di San Malato, and kept my money and my 
estate. I might have improved my own dependents — my 
neighbors — ^my charity might have begun at home. In- 
stead, I devoted it, as I hoped, to the good of Italy in 
general — ^the cause of humanity at large. When I knew 
by heart the mistake I had made — when I found the con- 
dition to which ignorance and trustfulness had reduced me, 
I set myself to work to forget that I had ever been what 
is called a gentleman. I cast in my lot with those to whom 
I had bound myself, in honor if not in law. I did not 
suppose that the least rag, the smallest vestige, was left — 
of what I used to be. Yet you say you can see some such 
remnants ? " 

'' Now," said Minna smiling, but through a mist, " now 
you will really make me laugh at you. I suppose you never 
indulge in analysis of your own feelings and sentiments, 
or I would ask you — ^why do you feel miserable in your 
present circumstances ? Why do they jar upon you ? 
Why do you get so angry with me — ^unhappy me — ^for see- 
ing you engaged in duties which a servant ought to do ? 
Why have you come here now, and talked to me thus, if 
not for that very reason that a gentleman you always 
have been — a gentleman you are, and a gentleman you 
must remain, whatever may happen? It cannot be 
scorched out of the blood when once it is in it. Why 
should you care, except for that — you have lost your 
position outwardly, yet you did not wish me to misun- 
derstand — ^you feared I might. But I have not done 
so— not for a moment — not from the very first. How 
could I ? " 

" You mean," he said, in atone of deep dejection, " that 
you did not, even lor the first day or two\3aaX^o>ai^«i^ 
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with us, take me for a hired steward, something like the 
head-waiter at a very third-rate hotel ? " 

'< Never. I saw you undertaking duties and doing work 
which struck me on the spot as utterly inappropriate to 
your proper condition. I at once concluded that you had ' 
excellent reasons for acting as you did. I did once make 
a mistake, in pure absence of mind, the day I arrived with 
all my luggage — do you remember ? You came to the 
door, and I spoke about my boxes instead of letting you 
receive me as I now know you wished to do. I have been 
sorry for it many a time since. Now you know exactly 
what I have felt in the matter.'^ 

" You are right," he said in a low voice, and still deject- 
edly, " You are right in every word you say. The old 
folly has not been burnt out — the old feelings are not 
extinguished — since I made your acquaintance, I am 
sorry to say, they are stronger than before. That makes 
it so much the worse." 

'^ I don't know what you mean. Surely it is all right 
now. Ever3rthipg is explained." 

" Far from it. I came to see you with a purpose. Once 
or twice during our conversation I have thought that pur- 
pose might be abandoned. But I see now that, on the 
contrary, it had better be carried out. I came here in- 
tending to ask a favor of you." 

" And what is the favor ? " she asked, gently. 

" Nothing more nor less tjian this — that you would 
leave Casa Dietrich." 

" Leave — Casa-r-Dietrich 1 " echoed Minna. It was the 
very thing which, for many days past she had been telling 
herself she would do. Perhaps it was not altogether un- 
precedented that, when some one else asked her to do that 
which she had been telling herself she would do, she 
should feel angry, hurt and offended. 

^^Leave Casa Dietrich," she repeated, " and why ? " 
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" Because it is excessively painful to me that you should 
be there. Ver}' soon it will become still more painful to 
me. Yes, it is solely on my own account, for my own 
selfish reasons, that I ask you to leave Casa Dietrich." 

" But why, now that we thoroughly understand one 
another, should it be more painful for you ? Surely now, 
all will go well. You will not mistrust me. You will not 
misjudge me. As for me, my opinion of you is what it 
has been from the first, and I see no reason to suppose 
that it will ever alter. Therefore it should be less, not 
more, painful for you if I remain." 

She was so intensely in earnest about it that she had 
not even time to be surprised at her own sublime incon- 
sistency. She wished to remain at Casa Dietrich. But 
she wished that Signor Orioles should wish her to remain. 

There was another long pause, during which he again 
studied the ground, and she saw that a struggle was going 
on in his mind. At last he looked up, and said, in a low 
voice, but clearly : 

" I see, now, I have to-night added one more mistake to 
the many others of which my life has been composed. 
Seeing the groove I am now in, fast and immovable, I 
should have continued to travel in it without making a 
sign or a struggle. I wished to speak to you, because I 
— ^valued your opinion. * There are things which may not 
and cannot be explained. I cannot explain openly to you 
why I wish you to go. If I go away now, without further 
explanation, you set me down in your own mind as an 
imbecile, and justly so. I must say something. With 
your fine brilliant intelligence you will understand me 
more or less. Hitherto you have seen merely my degra- 
dation, my humiliation. That was bad enough, but now 
that we have had an explanation, I could endure it. But 
from^ow, or from very soon after this day, you will be 
witness oi my shame — of the irredeema\A^ ^x^XOsxfc^ ^xA 
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degrading life to which I am bound in punishment of my 
own folly and weakness — a life which I must go on lead- 
ing — which I can neither improve nor terminate, for 
reasons which it is utterly impossible to me to explain to 
you. You have seen me — a drudge, at my drudgery. 
Within a week — nay, it may be, in a day or two, the 
drudge's owner will return. My slavery will again be 
complete. My cup will have, added to its bitterness, the 
intolerable flavor of knowing that you are there, looking 
on. You have pitied me, hitherto. Now I foresee that 
you will despise me. That I have deserved contempt, 
though I am now expiating my sin in dust and ashes, does 
not make it better. And " — he started up from his chair, 
and twisted his fingers into and out of each other — " I 
cannot live in your contempt. I cannot bear it. I ask 
you to go." 

Minna sat, as if rooted to her chair. She felt a surging 
in her ears, and things were indistinct for a moment or 
two before her eyes. Partially, if not completely, she com- 
prehended the situation and understood that for him it 
was an agonizing one. Of his relations to Signora Diet- 
rich she had no manner of doubt in her own mind. She 
was no child — she knew a good deal of the world, and had 
a considerable tolerance for many human weaknesses. 
She had no difficulty in understanding that the bond which 
kept Giuseppe tied at his present post must be a strong 
one. As to its nature — on one side, at any rat^^ — she was 
quite certain in her own mind. That her presence and 
society had roused in him feelings of interest and admir- 
ation long dormant, there could be also no manner of 
doubt, and those re-awakened feelings had caused him to 
feel more poignantly than ever the misery of the position 
to which circumstances, or his own weakness in time past, 
had reduced him. Minna was not a vain woman, but a 
very proud one. She would gladly \as^ sacrificed any 
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incense to her vanity, to her sense of power of attraction, 
ai¥orded by the present situation, if by so doing she could 
have eased the misery of poor Signor Giuseppe's heart. 
But no action of hers would ease that misery, whereas the 
idea of beating a retreat before the oncoming Signora 
Dietrich made her turn hot and cold, and hot again with 
a nameless feeling of anger and indignation. 

" I could never despise you, Signor Orioles. It is not 
in my nature to despise those who are suffering. You 
have been pained by what is now past, because you mis- 
trusted me and did not see things as they were. I am 
not so bad as you thought. Now you mistrust me again. 
You want me to go away because you think I shall be 
hard or censorious, or something odious." 

" No — it is not that," he almost groaned. " It is not 
that. It is quite different. It is, again, a selfish reason." 

" Would it not be better, since now all is clear between 
us, to trust me thoroughly, and let me stay ? " she said 
softly and persuasively. " We are friends, are we not ? " 

He stopped suddenly in his restless pacing about the 
room, and stood in front of her. 

"You are — you would — ^you could take me for your 
friend," he exclaimed. 

" Why not, if you will have me for yours." 

" You do not know what that would mean to me. You 
know — yoU' must know, from your own observation^ that 
mine is a ruined life — a wreck. But you would be my 
friend.?" 

" If you will be mine — as I said," she replied. 

" If — ah, signora ! I shall never doubt you any more 
— ^never. Your hand on the bargain." 

Unhesitatingly she placed her hand within his, and he, 
holding it, bent his dark eyes upon her with an expression 
of mingled pride and sadness, and said : 

" I have found a treasure I never mot^ exij^ct^d to 
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know — a friend, a good, true, gentle, yet spirited woman 
— my friend. . . . and you will yield to my foolish wish, 
and will leave me to struggle alone with my unhappy 
position. The thought that you are my friend will help 
me along, and the knowledge that you are happy, and in 
your true and natural surroundings, and out of these 
utterly false ones, will console me many a time when I 
should otherwise be utterly despondent." 

"You say you trust me — that you will never mistrust 
me again — and in the same breath you show the greatest 
possible mistrust of me — ^you bid me go," said Minna, 
with tears in her voice. 

" Signora " he stammered. 

" That is not trusting me," she pursued, coldly. " To 
bid me fly, beat a retreat — I, your friend, simply because 
Signora Dietrich is coming home. I am not afraid of 
Signora Dietrich — are you } " 

Orioles dropped her hand, and she saw his face turn 
pale all over. He seemed scarcely to breathe for a few 
minutes, then said deliberately : 

" I have truly no reason to fear her. I have no wish to 
see you in the same house with her. It will be painful 
to me. I would fain have spared all pain to you. Remain, 
signora, since that is your wish. I have not another word 
to say on the subject." 

" But don't you see " 

He 'arrested her words with a gesture so decided and 
haughty that she felt herself dominated by it. 

" It is quite decided — Ifatto^^ he said, quickly. " Let 
us not waste words on it. I am at your service (alia sua 
disposizione^ " 

She felt some of the joy of victory, but almost more 
strongly, the usual victor's cruel generosity of wishing 
to make the conquered think that he has the best of it. 
But she was tongue-tied, somehow, and began to wonder 
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with a thrill whether she had done well — that she had 
done womanly did not occur to her, though it struck Signor 
Orioles strongly. She felt that the interview, in so far as 
this subject was concerned, was over. His dejection 
seemed to have vanished, and he had the air now of being 
master of the situation. Minna felt as if she did not quite 
know what she had done, or what the end of it might be. 

There was a silence, on her part, of some embarrass- 
ment. He broke it, by saying in a matter-of-fact voice, 

" Will you not show me your studio— your work ? " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Oh," replied Minna, hastily, " I have never done anjr* 
thing worth speaking of, or calling work. People who 
wish to imagine that they are sculptors should not come 
to Rome. It is the last place in the world for them to be 
happy in." 

" But you are surely working at something now ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" 6^/a," she said, discontentedly. 

" You have bent me to your wish," he said, " will you 
not now bend to mine, and let me see something ? It 
would, moreover, appear odd to people who should hear 
that I had been at your studio, but seen none of your 
work." 

" You are a critic. You are a connoisseur in these 
things," she said. " I know it from many things I have 
heard you say — such just remarks 1 That was when I 
was afraid to speak to you." 

" And you are afraid of my criticism. If you have 
anything of the true artist in you, you ought rather to 
welcome it." 

" Yes, you are right. Very well. Pray come this way. 
Say the worst you think about it. I daresay it will be 
only what I deserve." 

She rose, took the lamp in one hand and a screen in 
the other to control the light, and led the way into her 
studio. 

She had not yet wrapped up the cla^ fvgure on which 
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she was engaged, but had merely thrown a cloth over it, 
until she should be ready to go. She placed the lamp on 
a table, saying : 

" This is all I can show you. The others are worth 
nothing." 

" One moment, signora. Let me judge for myself," 
said he, and taking the lamp into his hand he went round 
the room, looking at first one thing and then another, say- 
ing now and then, " This is a copy. That you invented 
for yourself, did you not ? " to which Minna usually found 
she had to reply, " Yes." He made no comment on any 
of the work, which annoyed her very much ; she was con- 
vinced he was filled with contempt for it. She tried to 
reconcile herself to the situation by telling herself that, 
after what had passed between them, she owed it to him 
to let him see her work, and say anything or nothing, as 
he might think fit. 

When he had gone the round of the room he turned to 
her, saying, 

" And now for the capo d* opera. So far, it seems to 
me, you have not patience enough to finish anything. 
You begin your thought, but you do not carry it through." 

" Don't expect a capo (Vopera^^^ she said. " It may be 
worse than all the rest. I only know it interests me the 
most. If you will take hold of the cloth at the side we 
can lift it off." 

They removed the covering from the figure, and the 
unfinished work stood revealed. Minna^s heart was beat- 
ing fast. He stood and looked at the figure, and she, 
standing near him, tried to put herself, as it were, out- 
side herself, and judge of it as an intelligent outsider 
might have done. The effort was useless, of course. 
She only succeeded in confusing herself and coming to 
no conclusion. 

MeBiitime the work at which they looVed '^^l'?^ ^ys^*. ^. 
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nearly life-size figure of a young man, somewhat above 
middle height, but not very tall. His dress — what there 
was of it, was the dress of a nineteenth century working- 
man ; in this case, of an Italian working-man. That is 
to say, he had on something between a cuUotte and trousers, 
short and rather loose, of some thinnish linen, summer 
stuff, bound round his waist with a leathern belt. His 
shirt had been taken off and was cast in a little heap on 
the ground beside him. His sinewy naked feet seemed 
to clasp the ground on which he stood, which ground was 
strewn with bits of rough stone or pebble ; he was stand- 
ing erect, his right hand grasped the handle of a stout 
shovel, the spade part of which was half sunk in a heap 
of cindery looking substance. His left arm was raised 
and crooked — the hand drooped somewhat in a peculiar 
way, with its back turned towards his forehead. The 
action was unmistakable ; he had been wiping the sweat 
from his forehead, and the face of this figure, with the 
eyes raised, the head lifted, in the act of one who has 
suddenly paused for an instant in a piece of long-continued, 
strenuous labor, was filled with an expression of strength, 
resolution, energy, and at the same time of patient endur- 
ance which was magnificently conveyed. It was not a partic- 
ularly Italian face — that is, though an Italian had served 
for its model, he had been one of the fair-haired, clear- 
complexioned, blue-eyed men whom one encounters, not 
unfrequently, but always with a thrill of surprise in all 
parts of Italy, especially in Rome or its surrounding 
country, in the most unexpected way, amidst the swarthy 
children of a blazing sun and a fertile earth. There was 
nothing particularly southern, any more than particularly 
northern in its features — there was a broad, rather rugged 
forehead, level eyebrows, a nose of no particular order, 
unless it might be called truculent ; a mouth whose lips 
were hidden somewhat under a little Tougjh mustache — 
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the expression was the expression of the laboritig^man full 
of life and strength, and not averse to his work, all the 
world over. 

Signor Giuseppe stood quite still for what seemed to 
Minna a very long time, gazing in absolute silence at this 
figure, measuring it from head to foot, in its strength, its 
vigor, earnestness, and evep brutality. At last — 

" That is your own — ^all your own ? " he asked. 

" Yes- — ^and yet, no. Nothing is quite our own. It was 
just a coincidence that brought it about." 

" Tell me about it. But first, let me guess. It is hardly 
finished enough yet to tell its own tale clearly. He is a 
working-man with a spade. He has been pausing in his 
work and wiping his brow. What is that stufE into which 
he has been digging ? " 

" Coal — engine coal," said Minna, rather nervously. 

" Ah — ^h I " Signor Giuseppe nodded his head. " Coal 
— bene / Well ! What is to become of the coal ? " 

" Here," said Minna, pointing to a lump of clay, as yet 
shapeless, near to which the workman's shirt was cast on 
the ground, " here is to be^ — ^when it is done — one of those 
strong coarse wicker baskets which he is filling with coal. 
Each basket, when it is filled, will be carried to the tender 
of the locomotive and emptied into it. He is the stoker. 
He is helping because there is haste I saw it one day 
when I was rambling about near the station. I had turned 
aside to have a look at my favorite bit of the Agger of Ser- 
vius which is preserved there — ^you know, signore, what I 
mean. I may as well confess my debts. A writer of my 
country' — a celebrated historian who also loves very much 
many things connected with your country — ^has written 
amongst other things, a little article on *The Walls of 
Rome,' which I have read so often that I almost know it 
by heart. Are you tired, or do you want to hear the whole 
history of this £i|:ure ? " 
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" I want to hear it all. Tell me about it." 

Minna took up a volume, which bore traces of having 
been much read, which lay on a stool near her work. It 
was the Historical and Architectural Sketches of Freeman ; 
and it opened of itself at the place she spoke of. She read, 
translating rapidly into Italian as she did so. 

" This bit is from a sketch called Mans Sacer^^ she said, 
" it is not the one about the Walls. He says, * We set out 
along the Via Nomentana ; we pass by the g^mcrack Col- 
osseum of the prince : we pass by the two churches which 
have fared in such opposite ways at infallible hands ; we 
ask ourselves the purpose of the ruin which stands in their 
close neighborhood, and which, like so many others, 
bears the name of Maxentius. But this time we do not 
turn back when we have reached the basilica ... we are 
seeking a spot which tells us of days when as yet Rome 
had no prince but her Princeps Senatus ; no pontilf but 
the head of the religion of Jupiter and Minerva. But be- 
fore we altogether cast the modern world behind us, we 
are forcibly reminded of its presence as we cross the 
modem substitute for Appian and Flaminian Ways, the 
network of railways which carry out the saying that all 
roads lead to Rome. Nor is the reminder out of place 
(Minna read slowly and with emphasis), the great works 
of ancient and modern engineering skill have much in 
common. There is a likeness sometimes in their actual 
appearance, always in the mighty spirit of enterprise, the 
boundless command of physical resources, which is common 
to both, and unknown to intermediate ages." 

She paused and looked at him, half-closing the book. 
His eyes gleamed with delight. 

" Bene^ bene / " he exclaimed. " Who is this man — this 
splendid fellow ? I could embrace him. No whining 
over modern progress as destructive of ancient grandeur. 
This man takes hold of the thing at the right end." 
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" Oh, there is plenty of abuse — of things and people he 
doesn't like," said Minna, laughing ; and feeling excited 
and pleased. '' Popes, for instance, and Barberini and 
Borghesi meet with short shrift from him." 

" All the better. That is still more after my own heart. 
If he had included kings and princes in the list, better 
still. But go on 1" 

" Well, you will understand that knowing all this writing 
as I do, the very words of it went through my mind as I 
stood, leaning against a railing near that siding at the 
railway station, and looking at that bit of the Agger inside 
it, and thinking of the ancient engineering works and of 
what Freeman says about this weakest corner of the city 
— ^weakest by nature, made specially strong by art. Here 
on the eastern side, where there was no river to embank, 
no cliff to scarp, ran the mighty Agger of Servius Tul- 
lius . . . Within the line of the Agger, and defended by 
a vast hornwork stood the Colline Gate . . . Here was 
the natural point of attack for every enemy . . . Through 
the Colline Gate the revolted army came back to over- 
throw the tyranny of the Decemvirs. Over the Colline 
Gate, so the tale ran, Hannibal hurls his spear — a tale 
wild enough — ^but one which still shows at which point 
men looked for Hannibal to have entered Rome if he had 
entered it at all. And it was by the Colline Gate that 
Rome fought her last battle for her being against Italian 
enemies. It was there that Scilla saved her when the 
last Pontius came to root up the wood which sheltered 
the wolves that so long had ravaged Italy. On that day 
Rome fought not for dominion, but for life ; she had not 
to fight for life again till the Colline Gate and the Servian 
Agger had passed away and till Rome had found that she 
needed new ramparts to shield her from new enemies." 

"Ai — i," came like a long sigh from Signor Giuseppe's 

lips — his eyes, his thoughts were far away. The words 

6 
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had roused again that passion for his country and for her 
freedom which had been so intense — he lived through his 
former struggles ; he fought his battles over again. 

" Just then," said Minna, taking up her own narrative 
again, "while I was thinking about all this, my eye fell 
upon an engine and tender in the siding. There was the 
engine-driver, seated on a log of wood, eating his supper ; 
there was a boy, and there was a young man who was the 
stoker, and they were talking. You see I understand 
what they say. I am better off than so many people who 
come here. There was some discussion about the coals 
being loaded into the tender. Some one who ought to 
have been there then, helping, had not come, and there 
was some haste. Suddenly this young man sprang up, 
seized a shovel, and fell to upon the work. He got hot, 
he threw his shirt off, and worked with a sort of fury. 
The sweat poured from him. The boy was working no 
less vigorously, seizing the baskets and emptying them 
into the coal place on the tender. I wished I could help 
them. They were splendid. Then, all at once this fellow 
stopped short, wiped his brow with his hand, and stood 
still as you see him here. As he looked then, it seemed 
to me that his pose was almost classical. For all his 
energy there was real rest and repose in the attitude. 
There flashed into my mind a recollection of that figure 
of the * Chariot-driver ' in the Sala della Biga^ at the 
Vatican — you remember ? " 

He nodded. 

" A handsome lad, isn't he, in all his elegant trappings, 
even if it isn't very precious as a work of art. He stands 
there with great calm and self-possession, looking cool and 
comfortable, but all the same, one knows — one feels that 
sometimes he must have had to exert himself pretty hard, 
guiding hts team of four or six perhaps, or racing in grim 
earnest round the amphitheatre, amidst the cheers and 
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howls of the greens and the blues. He did not always 
look so cool and comfortable. I don't know how my 
thoughts followed one another, but, suddenly, there it 
was — the connection, the analogue, that marble boy in the 
Vatican, and these, the real chariot drivers of to-day, with 
their surroundings. I had always felt that there are 
things to-day as suited to be put into marble or bronze, 
and to live as records of our times, as there were in those 
other days which we study with such interest and delight. 
Only I had never been quite able to hit upon the exact 
thing that I wanted. Here it was, I thought — one in- 
stance of it, at any rate. The thought in my mind was a 
grand and beautiful one. I fell to work at once, in a 
fever of delight — then came doubts and difficulties, and 
that is all the result — all there is to show for it." 

She looked dejectedly at the figure. 

" All," echoed Signor Giuseppe, and then continued in 
tones of decision : " it contains the material for a very 
good * all.' Defy that feeling of discouragement. Work 
it out to the best of your power. You will never be satis- 
. fied with it ; what artist ever was satisfied with his own 
embodiment of his own thought ? But it has original 
power — it is distinctly a work of art — it has a right to live, 
to fulfil its mission of being exposed to view and giving 
pleasure and wakening thought in others. You say there 
was something classical in the young man's pose as he 
paused in his toil. Well — as your work stands now — you 
have succeeded in conveying that classical quality into 
this work of to-day. It is the rarest good fortune. You 
need wish for no higher praise than that, and I give it you 
confidently because I know what I am talking about." 

" I cannot believe it. It seems impossible," said Minna, 
whose eyes were shining and whose heart was beating. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Whether you believe or 
not, it is so. What do you intend to call it t " 
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" I have thought of a great many names. The one that 
displeases me the least is simply the words, ' In the sweat 
of thy brow/ with * Roma,' and the date when, or if ever, 
it is finished. What do you think ? " 

She was astonished to find herself giving him such con- 
fidence ; it was generally almost impossible for her to talk 
about her work. 

" Good," he said, nodding. " Don't admit the idea of 
any other name into your mind. That fits it. That will 
do. Don't soften it down — either the work or the name. 
There is a tinge of ferocity underlying all its repose. That 
is what gives it its character." 

" You'll turn my head with such praise." 

" Che / Where did you get hold of the model of it ? " 

" Oh, I was lucky in that. A young man to whose 
mother I had done some little kindnesses came and stood 
for it. He was glad of the money and interested in the 
whole thing ; and there was a vast difference between him 
and the professional ones who lounge about on the Spanish 
Steps." 

" Then this face is not the face of the man you originally 
saw, when the idea occurred to you ? " 

'* No. That man was swarthy and black-browed — ah 
unmistakable Italian. This, as you may guess, is one of 
the fair-haired, light-complexioned men whom I might see 
without surprise working on my brother's land, or digging 
in my own garden, at home. But I thought it was so much 
the better. It is meant quite as much to be expressive of 
to-day, of work in general, as of Italy, so I did not see the 
need of having a purely Italian type." 

"No, you were right," said Signor Giuseppe, helping her 
to envelope the figure again in its damp cloths. " I con- 
gratulate you," he added, very gently, in a voice that shook 
Minna's feelings somewhat. " Once," he added, " I thought 
of devoting myself to art. But there were obstacles in the 
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way. I had to drop it. I had not time for even the least 
attempt at such a thing/' 

They went back into the sitting-room, and Minna began 
to put on her bonnet. 

" Do you drive ? " he asked, " or may I escort you to 
the house ? " 

" I will walk if you will walk with me," replied Minna ; 
and in a minute or two, she had locked the door behind 
her, and they were going downstairs. 

It was a mild and beautiful night, and they went slowly 
along the lighted streets and glittering />iazz£ towards Casa 
Dietrich. Rome was awake and alive, as she always 
begins to be about that hour. It is true, the turmoil never 
ceases for a moment throughout the day, but it is at night 
that the particularly vivid, eager life starts up, that crowds 
most do throng the streets, and pour in and out of the caf^s, 
and faces gleam keener, and wit flows more freely, and 
gesticulation is more animated, and the cries are shriller 
of those who call newspapers and matches, and sermons 
of fashionable preachers, and sponges and crockery, and 
miscellaneous toys and goods of every description, as well 
as the thousand other things which are hawked through 
Roman streets by stentorian Roman lungs. Ever more 
piercing, ever more confounding to a sensitive set of 
nerves, ever more delightful and inspiring do they grow 
to this wondrous race which, while brimming over with 
life and eagerness and nervous force, yet seem to be sub- 
limely ignorant of the existence of nerves in the sense of 
having them to be pained and wearied. It is unknown 
how many hours of sleep the average Roman extracts from 
the twenty-four, but probably fewer than the inhabitants 
of any other place in the world. Minna knew the turmoil, 
the tumult and the excitement, and loved them. They 
came to her ever-fresh, ever-interesting, ever-inspiring. 
She loved them alike in these winter nights, m l\i^ ^'^tvcv^ 
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evenings, and late in summer nights when the mighty 
world-city with its great mystery had been during the burn- 
ing hours of the day quelled into silence, but who at night 
rose up, and, as it were, adorned herself and said, *' I will 
go forth and wander in my gardens, and sit in my places 
of entertainment, and rest beside my fountains, and listen 
to the mirth of my children, for life is good." She loved 
it all, and loved to be in it. And as she and Signor 
Giuseppe paced slowly along on their way from her studio 
to the house, she tried to explain to him some of this feel- 
ing that she had, and some of the emotions which the 
spectacle of this mighty and throbbing life roused in her. 

" Yes," said he, " it is dear to me too. You think it 
noisy, as all foreigners do, disturbing, clashing, shrill. 
Yet I often come and wander about in it, to find quiet and 
peace. Then I study it, and every time I study it it twines 
itself more firmly about my heart. The roots of my love 
for it strike deeper and more inextricably into my being. 
Sometimes I see its tragic side most plainly, sometimes 
its happier one, but always it is wonderful and fascinating 
and indescribable ; as it always must be for those who 
can see more than the mere ' outside. My city was once 
the mistress of the world. Times are changed since then ; 
she is barely mistress of herself — now that she has choked 
and strangled the power of her tyrants. But she has done 
it, and that power will never lift its head again. I know 
that the same spirit is still in my countrymen as was in 
them when that was built." He looked up at the Pan- 
theon, beside which they now emerged from a side-street. 

In less than five minutes they had climbed the stairs 
of Casa Dietrich, and stood within the hall. From the 
drawing-room was coming the usual evening clatter. On 
the hall table stood a kind of infernal machine, miscalled 
a musical box, which, on being, as it were, fed with cir- 
cular pieces of cardboard, riddled with holes and labelled 
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with the names of different tunes — and on a handle being 
turned, ground forth the semblance of the said tunes. 
It formed an unfailing source of delight and recreation 
to at any rate the Italian portion of the company, one of 
whom was even now industriously turning the handle and 
producing a feeble and distorted version of the " Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube/' waltzes — a performance which it made 
Minna shudder to hear. 

When the Italian boy saw them he waved his disen- 
gaged hand gayly, wished them good-evening, and askjcd 
if the music was not charming. In a distant dark comer, 
a figure was gyrating gracefully all alone, humming the 
notes of the air. As they advanced into the hall, its 
movements ceased, it also came forward, smiling, and un- 
dulating still in its walk — ^it was the fallen patrician, Ettore, 
who bowed himself before them, saying, gently, 

'' With the permission of the signorino yonder, I was 
diverting myself and practicing my dancing at the same 
time. I also wished to be on the spot when the Signor 
Orioles should return ; in order to tell him that the signora 
with the Signorina Fulvia arrived an hour ago, and desired 
to speak to you the instant you came in." 

"The signora has returned," repeated Signor Giuseppe, 
in a tone almost of bewilderment ; and then, suddenly 
recovering himself, 

" Bene, bene, I will be with her in a moment." 

He turned to Minna with a face to which had returned 
as she at once saw, all its old look of vexation and dis- 
content, and with an effort wished her good-night. Then, 
as if wishful to get a bad business over as quickly as 
might be, he strode off in the direction of Signora Die- 
trich's rooms, leaving Minna to go her own way. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was a long time before Minna slept that night. She 
was excited, but pleasantly so. In her gratification over 
what Signor Giuseppe had said to her about her work, 
and over his keen appreciation and comprehension of the 
different mental and emotional phases which had gone to 
the production of that work, she forgot the rest of the 
interview and its painfulness, or, if she did not quite for- 
get, it became dim ; it fell into the background. Her 
artist's soul had been rejoiced and a stimulus given to her 
to proceed with the work. She paid less heed than she 
should have done to poor Signor Giuseppe's entreaty that 
she would go away, and to the misery he evidently felt 
that she should remain as the witness of his humiliation. 
No, she thought of her work — of the figure of youth and 
strength and delight in work which had so fascinated her, 
and felt that now she could go back to it and work at it 
with that passion of pleasure and interest — ^that absorption 
which is the life and soul of works of art, and without 
having had which put into them they can never interest 
and delight others, let their technique be never so per- 
fect, their proportions never so correct. 

When at last she did go to sleep, it was to dream pleas- 
ant dreams and to awake refreshed, glad, and eager to 
begin again. She was ready to set out betimes, and was 
walking quickly along the passage which went from her 
quarter of the house to the front door, when she encoun- 
tered coming slowly along towards her, a young girl whom 
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she had never heretofore seen in the house. She was tall, 
and had the early developed figure and air of a young 
Italian woman. She was probably hot more than six- 
teen, though she looked twenty. She had an exquisitely 
beautiful complexion, fair but pale, almost without even 
the faintest rose tinge. She had also splendid waving 
nut-brown hair which had in it glints of gold ; dark eyes 
which might have been either gray or blue or even black, 
but which were certainly not brown. Thick dark eye- 
brows, a delicate little aquiline nose, and a mouth as yet 
undecided in expression, but agreeable rather than actually 
beautiful in shape. She was dressed quite as a girl — 
almost as a child. Her plain dark-blue woollen skirt 
came only just below her ankles, and showed very pretty, 
small, thorough-bred looking feet, cased in shabby slippers 
which had once been red, and were now no color at all, 
that can be classified. The loosely made blouse bodice 
of her frock, for it could hardly be called a gown, 
showed a charming figure, rounded but not yet full, grace- 
ful and lissom. An ugly hard leather belt clasped her 
round little waist, and two fingers of her right hand were 
thrust in between the belt and the waist as she came 
swinging slowly along in the direction of a table on which 
stood a cage containing two canary-birds. Her left hand 
hung loosely at her side, and held a bunch of green stuff 
— food for the birds no doubt. 

They and their cage had appeared since Minna had 
come in last night, and from this and other circumstances 
she concluded that this must be the " Signorina Fulvia," 
the daughter of Signora Dietrich, who had returned with 
her. 

The girl raised her eyes as she met Minna, and looked 
at her attentively, gravely, but not at all rudely. Each 
inclined her head, said " buon giomo^^^ and passed on her 
way. 
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" What a beautiful girl," said Minna to herself ; " and 
what a strange expression she has. Is it sulky or sad ? 
What is it ? It does not look ill-tempered, to me. In 
fact, I should say she had a soul . • . but she is very 
beautiful." 

She walked on to her studio, thinking of her work, but 
every now and then, in the midst of her new-born ardor 
and eagerness, the face and figure of the girl swam before 
her mind's eye and disappeared again in a way that 
caused her to pause once or twice and wonder what it 
meant. 

She passed a busy, eager, happy day. No one called 
— no one disturbed her. She lunched at her studio, 
snatching the minutes from her now absorbing work, in 
which to take the meal. 

By and by, it grew too dark for her to work any more. 
She covered up the figure with tender care, and after taking 
off her blouse and apron and cleansing her hands, returned 
to her little sitting-room, and throwing herself down on 
the couch clasped her hands behind her head and was 
lost in a happy, glowing dream of present and future 
works of art. 

Then it was time, if she meant to return to Casa Diet- 
rich for dinner, that she should do so. Still in a dream, 
she put on her things and walked back to the house. As 
she mounted the stairs, once again the beautiful face of 
the girl, with its inexplicable trouble or anger or rebellion, 
and the sombreness of its eyes presented itself before her 
mind's eye. Once again she felt that she was in the real 
practical, everyday world, and that in that world there was 
trouble. 

Ettore came round rather more punctually than usual 
with his thump on the door and his pronto/ and Minna 
took her way to the dining-room. 

Some people were already seated at the table, but there 
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was a group near the door, standing round a rather small, 
sl^ht woman who was talking with animation, and in an 
accent that was Roman of the Ronians — the accent that 
Minna loved to hear — and yet she did not altogether like 
this voice. 

She had to pass this group as she went to her place, 
and as she did so it divided, and the lady who had been 
talking turned, and saw her. It was of course Signora 
Dietrich, the mistress of the house. As she perceived 
Minna, she made a kind of slide forward, graceful, 
but distinctly feline, and in a much softer, lower voice 
than is usual with her compatriots, greeted her with 
all the most flowery phrases of her flowery native tongue ; 
bidding her welcome to her house and regretting that 
she had not been able to do so before, though, she added, 
she had been quite aware of her presence there. Her 
friend Signor Orioles had told her of the gentilissima 
Inglese who had come to them, and she hoped that the 
said gentilissima and illustrissitna found everything to her 
liking, and used her, Signora Dietrich's house, as though 
it were her own. 

Minna, listening to it all felt herself constrained to 
confess that the greater part of it was arrant lies. Signor 
Giuseppe, she felt certain, had never written any such 
things about her. Signora Dietrich had been told that 
an Englishwoman had come and had taken two of her 
best rooms, without demurring to the price of them, and 
that it would be a desirable thing if she were to remain 
there for some time. This was her way of evincing 
esteem and politeness. Minna replied with a smile and 
a few vague phrases, and went to her seat, from which 
she could survey the signora, who was not, at first sight, 
a very striking-looking person. She was of scarcely 
medium height — she had evidently once been pretty, in a 
blond, fragile, pstite style — she was now very much passke 
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and distinctly faded in every respect Some things she 
had lost, others she had preserved. Her figure was now 
nothing to boast of, whatever it might once have been ; 
her complexion was sallow, which ill-accorded with her 
pale-brown hair and light gray eyes. Moreover, the hair 
was by no means as abundant as it. had been, and her 
brow was wrinkled. Charms of youth or even of maturity 
had left her, and had begun to be merged in the defects 
of the period called elderly. What had not left her 
was the thin firm line of her lips, the white teeth which 
flashed when she smiled, the rapid glances of her eyes, 
full of undefinable meanings, the delicate white hands, 
and the marvellous power of expressing volumes by a 
single turn of her wrist and flash of her fingers. These 
things had not left her, nor the strength of her will either. 
She had taken her place at the table, and every one felt 
her presence, felt her power. The little faded woman 
who kept th^pensione was the most important person in 
the house. 

She sat at one end of the long narrow table. On her 
right hand was her daughter, and when Minna saw the two 
together she saw how much family likeness there was be- 
tween them, although in every detail they were so different. 
The young girl was dressed now in some bright-colored 
gown, not a pretty gown, and still a morning, not an 
evening, garment She looked perhaps a degree brighter 
than when Minna had met her in the morning, but still 
not quite happy. On the signora*s left hand was an 
unoccupied place. The rest of the company were dis- 
persed as before. Signer Giuseppe was again Minna's 
vis-h'vis. He came in rather late and did not cast many 
glances towards the head of the table until, after the 
soup had gone round, the person arrived for whom the 
place beside Signora Dietrich seemed to have been re- 
served. 
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This was a young man whom Minna had never before 
seen at the house. He did not, however, appear to be an 
entire stranger, for he exchanged greetings with several 
of those present, as he made his way up the room, be- 
hind Signer Giuseppe and Fulvia, so that Minna, being 
opposite, had full opportunity for observing him, and in- 
deed, as he made his way along and his eyes fell upon 
her, he honored her with an open and particularly im- 
pudent stare. He was not, physically considered, . an 
attractive specimen of his kind, being short, thin to at- 
tenuation, and prematurely aged in face and figure. His 
dress was excessively neat, and a whiff of Ess bouquet 
came across the table, as he went his way. This in- 
adequate figure supported a head rather large in propor- 
tion to it, ydth a face which revolted Minna to her in- 
most being the instant she saw it. Originally, he had 
probably rejoiced in a rather delicate pink and white 
complexion ; it was nothing to boast of now, but the 
features were regular and clearly cut; the eyes were 
bright, and he wore a diminutive light mustache just 
shading his upper lip. Intrinsically there was nothing to 
find fault with in his features or in the color of his eyes — 
many a man beside whom he would have appeared an 
Adonis on a small scale goes through the world and 
succeeds in pleasing, or at least, in not offending. It 
was his expression which hung forth the flag of warning 
before which Minna, with the instinct of a good woman, 
not devoid of intelligence, shrank and mistrusted. The 
utter badness, vulgarity, and cynical self-satisfaction of 
the creature were patent to any one who chose to see 
them. Whatsoever he had originally been, whatsover he 
had been as a child and a youth, this man had so lived, 
and had so misused his life, his powers, his means and his 
intelligence, that now, feign he never so diligently, he 
could only look what he was — ^a blasi little rake, un 
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principled and unscrupulous. His tastes were evidently 
florid ; several rings with stones in them decorated his 
little nervous fleshless hands — a white rosebud was in 
his^%puttonhole — type of beauty and virtue. He was in 
evening dress. Diamond shirt studs glittered on his 
narrow expanse of shirt-front, and the hair which was 
left him was arranged with extreme care and attention. 

" What a horrible little reptile," thought Minna. " Who 
and what can he be ? What language does he speak ! He 
might be anjrthing — or nothing. He will certainly never 
die for his country, if he have one." 

She watched how he made his way towards the head of 
the table. She watched how Fulvia Dietrich suddenly 
stiffened and seemed to freeze into lifelessness as he 
approached ; how her mother, on the contrary, seeing him 
coming, leaned back in her chair, smiled a sweet smile of 
welcome, threw the glance of her curious eyes upwards 
towards him, and stretching out both her hands and arms, 
bare to the elbow, cried in tones which, though not too loud, 
were audible to all : 

"Ah, Marchmont, buona serai Welcome. We are 
delighted to see you." 

" Good-evening, signora. I'm late, but I have a good 
reason for it," he said, while Minna, with unreasoning 
annoyance, said to herself, — 

" English — how utterly disgusting." 

" How d*y a do \ " he went on, in English, but with an 
accent which was not altogether English, nor yet American. 
" What a time youVe been away — why on earth didn't 
you come back sooner ? " 

" Aha — ah," laughed the signora, always speaking 
Italian — ^^ questo caro^ Marchmont. He will always pre- 
tend that I speak fluent English. So fond of his little jest. 
Of course I should have come home sooner — I hate to be 
separated so long from all my dear friends and guests," she 
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looked round with a smile which was more impudent than 
complimentary to the said guests, and Minna was divided 
between amusement and indignation. '* But business is 
business. Matters connected with my late husband's 
affairs have kept me in Milan till now. Fulvia, mia^ what 
is the matter with you ? Do you not hear that Signor 
Marchmont is speaking to you ? " 

She spoke caressingly, or perhaps wished to do so, but 
could not altogether prevent a sharp tone from coming 
into her voice, and her eyes looked threatening as she bent 
them upon her daughter. 

Fulvia, thus apostrophized, stiffly made some little 
change in her rigid attitude, turned her head stiffly to one 
side, and bowed to Mr. Marchmont ; forced a constrained 
smile, and as his hand was thrust close under her eyes, 
and between them and her plate, lifted her own limply, 
and also limply rested it for a second in his. 

" Now Rome will be itself again," said he, gallantly, 
** now that the flower of Casa Dietrich has returned, look- 
ing more blooming than ever. Per Bacco ! you have 
improved immensely while you have been away." (He 
spoke Italian to her — a fluent and comprehensible but very 
disagreeable and foreign Italian). " You make my flowers 
look faded, but they must get accustomed to that. See ! 
I bought these in Via Condotti as I came along, for you 
—on purpose for you. They are scarce enough yet." 

He laid a spray or two of exquisite white lilac beside 
her plate. She looked anything but pleased ; crimsoned 
to her temples as she muttered some words of thanks, it 
might be, and then grew gradually very pale again. Her 
want of enthusiasm was amply atoned for by her mother's 
superfluity of it. 

" Ah, lovely, most lovely ! " she cried, so that all the 
table could hear, first clasping her hands, and then ges- 
ticulating with them. " Caro Marchmont, you are too 
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generous. These must have cost a small fortune. You 
see, the child is quite overcome. She does not know how 
to thank you for them.*' 

" She either does not know how, or does not wish to do 
it,'' said Marchmont, with a simper which was not alto- 
gether fatuous ; there was an edge, as it were, to its silli- 
ness, as one might say, weakness tempered by cruelty. 
He made his way round to the empty place on the Signora's 
left hand, opposite to Fulvia, whose face had again grown 
stony during this dialogue between her mother and — it 
would seem — her admirer. Not her lover — surely not her 
declared lover, thought Minna, to whom the whole scene 
had been inexpressibly repugnant and painfuL Behind 
the vulgarity and absurdity of the two speakers, and the 
constrained silence of the girl, she seemed to read horrible 
possibilities. 

The " spectre " as she had immediately dubbed March- 
mont in her own mind, was now hidden from her sight, 
but she could see Fulvia and Fulvia's mother, and she 
hardly knew what to make of the spectacle. A performance 
something like that which had already taken place con- 
tinued, throughout the meal. The young girl was by turns 
haughty and disdainful, cross, sulky, embarrassed, and then, 
with an immense effort, superficially polite. In each phase 
she looks very handsome and attractive. Mr. Marchmont's 
shrill voice, with its curious, vulgar accent, was strident, 
and dominated the conversation at that end of the table. 
Now he spoke English — anon Italian — but, in whichever 
tongue he spoke, his theme was the same — his own belong- 
ings, possessions, wishes, intentions, and the great prices 
he had paid or intended to pay for the things he meant 
to have. Signora Dietrich listened ever with the same 
rapture of attention, the same fixedly smiling mouth, the 
same wandering, unmoved eyes, and the same loud expres- 
sions of delight in his conversation and affairs in general. 
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" Horrible woman," thought Minna. " I wonder what 
she is up to. Does she take this fellow for a rich man, 
and think she can get him to marry her daughter I Pre- 
posterous ! Rich or poor, he has seen the seamy side of 
life — ^he has seen more bad than good, and is fully alive 
to all the useful things he can buy with his money if he 
has it. Why, he can have position and good birth as well 
as beauty, if he will pay enough. He won't marry the 
daughter of Signora Dietrich — lucky for her." 

She had become so intensely interested in the drama at 
that end of the table that she had absolutely forgotten 
her immediate neighbors. At this moment she happened 
during a short pause in the conversation, to cast her eyes 
across the table, and she encountered those of Signor 
Giuseppe fixed with a fascinated look, upon her face. 
His own expression seemed to question, to study, to in- 
terrogate her eyes as if he would have forced them to 
confess plainly the thought that was in her mind. There 
was an anxious wistful inquiry in his gaze, which went to 
her heart, even while she started a little and colored a 
little at being thus caught watching the proceedings at the 
end of the table with such interest. 

With a sigh she recovered herself and tried to enter 
into conversation with him. But the effort was not suc- 
cessful. Signor Giuseppe did not respond. There was 
no more of his old peevishness and mistrust towards her- 
self. He had evidently crushed that once for all after 
their explanation of last night. This was not, either, his 
usual angry irritation with the misdoings of the servants or 
the shortcomings of the dinner. It was, as Minna keenly 
felt, something very much deeper, sadder and more tragical 
than any of those feelings. His silence was the silence of 
profound and hopeless grief and disapprobation, and she 
presently ceased to make any effort to disturb it. 

The rest of the company appeared to be, as usual, much 
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interested in their own affairs, with the exception of a bad- 
tempered Polacca, who expressed her opinion audibly in 
very bad German, to the effect that that woman was as 
g^eat a fool, and the girl as complete a ninny as ever, and 
that a woman whose business it was to make her living by 
keeping a hotel had no right to dress herself out in silks 
and satins as if she had been the hostess of a private din- 
ner party. Minna suppressed a smile, but the next thing 
she heard interested her more. Mr. Marchmont was say- 
ing,— 

" Signorina Fulvia, how long will it take you to make 
yourself ready for the opera ? I have got the tickets here 
in my pocket. Took a box at a premium at Piales. It is 
Lucia di Lammertnoor, Surely you want to go. Your 
mother looks as if she were ready for anything, as she 
always is — from a ride in a tram-car to a box at the 
opera.** 

" And so can Fulvia be ready, caro Marchmont," cried 
the signora who had indeed wakened up in a marvellous 
manner at Marchmont*s announcement. " She can have 
her dress on in ten minutes, pirls, you know, need no 
long preparations — no * making up * like their unfortunate 
elders. Go, Fulvia, you will be ready by the time we 
have finished coffee. Go, carissima mia**^ 

*^ I am tired, mamma," said the girl, and indeed she 
looked exceedingly weary. 

" Tired — who ever heard of a young girl being tired 
when it is a question of a box at the opera. Why, Nils- 
son is singing, all Rome will be there. Absurd, my 
sweetest pet. Signor Marchmont has got the tickets — ^all 
we have to do is to enjoy the results." 

"Oh, if she doesn't want to go," came the strident 
voice, in accents of pique. 

" Of course she wants to go. It is the same as with 
the flowers. So many pleasures and attentions coming at 
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once after the quiet life we have been le&ding bewilder 
her. Now go, carina^^ she added, bending towards Fulvia, 
with the same unchanging artificial smile on her face, but 
with, as Minna saw, a steely flash of resolution in her eyes. 
She laid her hand for a moment on her daughter's wrist. 
It seemed to Minna as if her fingers tightened on it in a 
fashion not exactly tender. 

Fulvia rose, slowly. There was no smile at all on her 
lips. She came down the room, also slowly, and paused 
for a moment behind Signor Giuseppe's chair, laid her 
hands on his shoulders and said, in a low voice, between 
pettishness and coaxing, 

" Beppino, can't you hinder my having to go to the 
hateful theatre ? " 

His eyebrows contracted sharply. Minna felt her 
heart throb as she watched them. 

" What a perfectly miserable story," she said to herself, 
with an aching heart " Beppino, forsooth. I suppose 
this child does not know what it all means — she is still 
a bambina in many ways. Still, an Italian girl of six- 
teen " 

" Cattivo^^ said Fulvia, giving him a little blow on the 
shoulder, '^ you will do nothing that I wish now. I am 
cross with you." 

'* I think you had better do as your mother wishes, to- 
night," said he, also in a low voice. 

She walked out of the room, with the majesty of a 
queen. Minna plunged wildly into a conversation about 
she knew not what with her left-hand neighbor. She 
could not speak to Hans Riemann. She had met Fulvia's 
eyes as she lifted her head after her colloquy with Signor 
Giuseppe, and she had seen that in them which made her 
sadder than before. 

Coffee was served. Signora Dietrich, hastily swallowing 
hers, made a flowery apology to the company in general for 
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leaving them, but put it to them whether she was not right to 
avail herself of Signor Marchmont's princely generosity, 
and, with many a nod and beck, many a false and wreathed 
smile, she made her way from the room, followed by the 
gentleman of the princely generosity. 

'* How painful, and horrid, and unpleasant it all is," 
said Minna to herself, when she was alone in her own 
sitting-room, " and what is the meaning of it all ? . . . I 
thank my God that my mother was not like that woman," 
she suddenly whispered to herself, clasping her hands in- 
voluntarily, and she was surprised to find herself stamping 
her foot on the floor, and choking down a sob. 

Just then there was a tap on her door. Not wishful to 
admit any one and every one, she advanced to it and 
opened it Hans Riemann stood there. 

" I got hold of that old print you wanted, Minna, yester- 
day, and Tve come to show it you. The man actually 
let me bring it here for you to look at. He wants a lot 
for it, of course, but you may " 

" Come in," she said, opening the door to admit him ; 
and she turned the light up, while he went to a table, 
unrolled the print and spread it before her. 

" It is beautiful," said she, forgetting everything else 
for the moment, as she bent over it and examined it. 
" Of course he will want a lot for it. How much may he 
ask ? " 

" Two hundred lire." 

" Oh, it is too much. I can't afford it. Take it away, 
and don't let me look at it any more." . She pushed it 
away from her, and Hans laughed. 

" We shall get it for less of course. You ought to have 
it for about half. We'll offer him seventy-five. Would 
you give a hundred ? " 

" Yes, a hundred, but not one centesimo more. . . Oh, 
Hans, sit down. My curiosity is on fire. Who and what 
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is the awful creature who is taking the signora and her 
daughter to the opera to-night ? " 

"Oh, you may well ask," said Hans, shrugging his 
shoulders. " Signor Marchmont — isn't he a horror ? 
* The Skeleton,' I call him. It is a shame, too, the way 
that woman chucks the girl at him. There's no decency 
in it. Signora Dietrich is not a nice woman, as I think I 
have mentioned before." 

" You said so^yes. And I can see it for myself. But 
what is he ? Surely not an Englishman — nor yet an 
American ? " 

" Oh, Lord, no. By all the rules of sensation novels 
he ought to be a Russian prince who has ruined himself 
in Paris with absinthe and the other attractions of that 
capital. But he isn't — he's an Australian." 

" An Australian ? " 

" Yes. Father died when he was a mere child, leaving 
an enormous fortune amassed chiefly by the sale of drink 
at various bars and canteens in town and country. This 
accumulated till he was one and twenty, of course, and 
grew into something fabulous. Then he was free, and 
then he began to use his freedom. He has led a life of 
grand train ever since, and he must be at least five and 
thirty now. Sometimes he looks like a mummy five 
thousand years old." 

" And has his fortune lasted all that time ? " 

" Has it lasted ? I should think so. He's the meanest 
miser in existence. He wants everything and he gets 
everything, and manages to pay less for it than if he were 
a decent fellow with five thousand a year. That man has 
lived in every capital in Europe, and knows ever)rthing 
there is bad in every one of them — and he has done it 
cheap. That's the disgusting part of it," said Hans, 
resentfully, and Minna, though she could have given no 
reason for it, felt resentful too — so true it is that prod- 
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igality carries with it a certain charm, and that the man 
who ruins himself " royally " as one says, earns an amount 
of admiration and distinction, while the economical rake 
gets the full measure of condemnation for all his sins, 
and the hatred of all who know anything about him to 
boot. 

" Then he is really rich, now ? What brings him to a 
place like this ? " 

" Oh, I can't tell. It's about six months since they 
met him somewhere or other, and he took an immense 
fancy to Fulvia, which is not returned, as you may see. I 
believe Signora Dietrich thinks that if she angles cleverly 
and patiently enough, he will actually propose for the girl. 
Goodness knows what he will do. As you might hear to- 
night — he took care to let us know — he has been opening 
his purse-strings for bouquets and opera boxes, which 
looks serious. He's the most awful cad that ever walked 
this earth, and the hardness of him is something appalling." 

" And Signor Orioles ! " said Minna in a low voice. 

" He loathes him," said Hans, reddening. " Orioles is 
a gentleman — ^you see what the other is. But what is he 
to do? He has no legal authority here. There's nothing 
acknowledged as to their former relations. He has no 
money with which to bribe the signora — and that's the 
only thing that touches her. She is over head and ears 
in debt. But I think even she will hardly get her debts 
paid by Marchmont. Altogether, it's not a savory story. 
Don't bother yourself about it." 

" I cannot help thinking about that girl. She is so 
beautiful, and there's something so sweet and even stately 
about her sometimes, child as she is. Vou must know all 
that, Hans. What do you think about it all } Don't you 
admire her immensely ? " 

She looked at him searchingly. Hans shrugged his 
shoulders again and bit his lips and colored. 
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" You see too much," he said. " There are limits even 
to my folly. Poor little Fulvia I She is completely 
changed within the last few months. She used to be the 
gayest, jolliest girl — full of fun — not like the \X2X\2xi jeunes 
filles usually are, but with a real sense of humor, and 
such a healthy kind of nature. She used to chaif us all 
round, not a bit rudely, and say the most laughable things 
to us. And now one can hardly get a word out of her. 
It's an awful pity." 

" It is indeed," Minna assented, mournfully. " That 
man is to me the most horrible creature I have ever seen. 
There's something of the snake about him." 

" There's a bit of everything that's nasty and contemp- 
tible," said Hans, rising to go. " It's no good thinking 
about it. People have got to settle their own affairs. 
They must fight it out amongst themselves. Good-night, 
Minna. You look tired. I'll offer him seventy-five, then, 
and I may go up to a hundred ; is that it ? " 

" Yes, please, thank you for saving me the trouble." 

^ Ohy it's a pleasure," said Hans, going away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Hans Riemann had advised Minna not to ''bother 
herself'' about the drama which was going on in the 
house, but she thought about it a great deal. She had 
been greatly attracted by Fulvia Dietrich, and there was 
something, too, in the anomalous, unhappy position of 
Signor Giuseppe with regard to the girl which wrung her 
heart. She was destined soon to know more of the affair. * 
She. went to her studio on the morning after her conver- 
sation with Hans, without having seen any one belong- 
ing to the house. She did not come in to lunch, but re- 
turned early in the afternoon, with the intention of writing 
some letters before dinner. 

As she went to her rooms, her eye fell upon the two 
canary birds in their cage, and it struck her that it was 
not a particularly good position for the little creatures to 
be in. The cage stood on the broad ledge of a window 
high up in the wall of the corridor, which was cold and 
draughty. It was, moreover, a window which never got 
any sun, and was altogether a cheerless place. A chair 
which had always stood just under the window had now 
been removed to some little distance from it, doubtless to 
make the birds safe from any attempts on the part of 
Gatto^ the cat, an important personage in an Italian house, 
to make nearer acquaintance with them. Yesterday and 
this morning Minna had noticed that they twittered cheer- 
fully, but this afternoon they were quite silent and sad. 
She could just see them sitting each on a separate perch. 
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dejected-looking little yellow balls, without a chirp to 
offer between them. Something was wrong. It was the 
work of a moment to move the chair under the window 
again, spring upon it, and look into the cage. 

" Poor little things ! you may well be silent," she said 
aloud. Their little water-pots were empty; there was 
neither seed nor green stuff of any kind in the cage 
which, from all appearances, had been cleared of food and 
water for some time. 

" Water you shall certainly have," said Minna, " and I 
will try if I can't get you some food too." 

She chirped to them, and they moved uneasily. She 
looked round, to calculate where to step when she should 
have the cage in her hands, and beheld Fulvia Dietrich, 
standing there, with green leaves and a little tin of seed. 

'' Ah, good-day, signorina I " said Minna, with all the 
cordiality she could put into her voice. " Pray excuse 
my taking this liberty. I thought they were so very 
silent that " 

" That I was going to let them starve to death," said 
Fulvia, her beautiful pale face looking up into Minna's. 
"And you are quite right. They have been neglected 
since yesterday morning. But now I am going to attend 
to them." 

" May I lift the cage down, and will you not come into 
my sitting-room, and fill the glasses there, and put in the 
food? It will be more convenient, and — I think they 
are a little cold up there." 

" Thank you," said Fulvia, with a faint smile. " You 
are very kind, but I fear it will disturb you." 

" Not in the least. This way," said Minna, carefully 
stepping off the chair, with the cage in her hands. Ful- 
via opened the door of the sitting-room, and they went 
in. 

" Oh, how pleasant it is here ! " exclaimed the girl as 
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they entered the room, which certainly looked cosy and 
homelike, and which felt warm and genial. 

*' I am glad you like it," replied Minna, placing the 
cage upon a table. " See ! I will bring some water from 
the other room, and you can give them all they want. It 
would be a good thing to let them stay here for awhile," 
she added. " It is so much warmer than outside." 

" I know it is not good for them on that window ledge, 
but I have nowhere else for them. In the salon people 
tease them so — ^people are so silly," said Fulvia, with an 
impatient look and a shrug of the shoulders. '^ In the 
dining-room and our own room mamma will not allow 
them. So I put them up there. I am so sorry they have 
been neglected to-day. Ah, carini, carissimi / " she added 
chirping to them, and putting seed into the glass, and 
thrusting the green salad leaf and a bit of sugar between 
th& bars. Minna had brought a bottle of water from the 
next room, and now she watched Fulvia while the girl 
took out the little water tank and the bath, and filled them 
both with fresh water, talking the while to the birds in 
the most caressing tones, and yet with a peculiar accent 
in her voice of hardness or strain or suffering — of some- 
thing that was far from peace of mind or lightness of heart. 

She made a charming spectacle while thus ministering 
to the little things, who soon began to revive. They 
evidently knew her, and hopped about, and even perched 
on one of the fingers which she held out to them. Ful- 
via's head, with its thick glistening hair, bent over them. 
She again wore her plain dark blue flannel frock and 
leather belt, and her feet were once more encased in the 
shabby little once-red slippers. Her face Minna could 
not see, but she felt sure that, in spite of all her cares- 
sing words and gestures addressed to the birds, she was 
not smiling, not happy. 

Presently she looked up, saying : 
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"Thank you for letting me come here. I will not 
intrude upon you any more. And you must not think 
I am in the habit of forgetting my birds. It is very 
unusual with me." 

" I am sure it is. But won't you leave them here for a 
time ? Why should they not stay here altogether ? It 
would be much more healthy for them than in the cold 
window-ledge, and you can come in and attend to them 
whenever you please." 

" It would be very troublesome for you," said Fulvia, 
who, however, flushed with pleasure. 

*' Not in the least. I am such a selfish person that I 
should not offer it if I did not think I should like it. 
See, we will put them here, on this empty table near the 
window. There, they will be quite happy. Listen. He 
is beginning a little song even now." 

Indeed the bird was trilling a low song of thanks and 
pleasure on feeling the good effect of the warmth and 
food. 

" And now," added Minna, rapidly and eagerly pursu- 
ing her real object, *' you will stay with me a little while^ 
while I have some tea. I am English, you know. I 
must always have my cup of tea at this hour. Do you 
ever drink it ? " 

" I have drank it," said Fulvia, " and in any case, I 
am at your disposal, signora." 

"Then here. Sit in this arm-chair. You look tired. 
You should not be tired — ^a girl like you," said Minna, 
playfully, as she laid her hand for a moment on Fulvia's 
shoulder, and tried to smile into the beautiful forlorn 
face. 

" I am not tired," replied Fulvia at once, rather proudly. 
" I am never tired. I am very young and very strong. 
But my head feels tired sometimes," she added, inconsist- 
ently. 
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Minna went about the room, having cast off her wraps 
and hat, and she prepared the tea with the spirit lamp and 
tilings she always had in readiness. Fulvia watched her, 
and gradually her curious, rigid attitude somewhat relaxed. 
A look of repose came over her face, which had been so 
hard and set. She leaned back in the easy-chair in an 
attitude of languor which seemed to say that it was long 
since she had thus unbent. 

Presently the tea was ready. Fulvia had accepted a 
cup of it, but very much diluted, crying out with unfeigned 
horror at the strength of the beverage offered to her by 
Minna. 

** Signora, why do you ask me to sit with you ? " she 
presently demanded. 

" Because I love to have young people and young things 
— happy things, about me." 

" But you are very happy yourself. You look so," said 
Fulvia, in curious, abrupt little sentences. 

" Yes, my child. I am very happy. I do not know 
why I should be so happy, and have a life so free from 
grief and care as mine is, but I am very grateful for it." 

" But have you ever been sad t " 

" Very — once in my life. Sadder than you can imagine." 

" I don't think so," said Fulvia, quickly. Then she 
added : 

" But, of course, I am happy too. At least, I ought to 
be, for I am to have, it seems, everything that I like best." 

'* I wonder what you do like best ? " asked Minna, with 
a smile. 

" A great deal of money to do as I like with. I hate to 
be poor. A beautiful house of my own, not like this, 
filled with strangers who come and go, and are often rude 
and greedy and impertinent. I don't mean you," she 
added quickly. " You are quite different from most of 
them, and I should not be telling you these things if yoa 
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vere \\ke all the rest of them. As I say, a beautiful 
private house of my own, full of lovely furniture ; the 
couches will be covered with satin, and the chairs with 
the same, I daresay. There will be brocaded curtains, as 
beautiful as those in the gallery of the Palazzo Doria, to 
which I once went with Beppo to see the pictures. There 
will be mirrors in every room, and any of the things which 
I have so often seen in the windows of the best shops in 
the Corso and Via Condotti, I can have by merely going 
in and ordering them. Think of it ! " she continued, in 
a voice of animation, and with a smile which Minna tried 
not to see was ghastly. " Me ? I am just over sixteen. 
I shall soon be able to do all that. Ah 1 what will Gemma 
Barbensi and Bianca Sant'otto say ? As for dresses — ^you 
see this ? " She touched it scornfully, and flicked a frayed 
portion near the cuif with contemptuous fingers. " You 
would never guess how long I have had this dress. More 
than two years. And I have grown so much that it has 
had to be altered again and again. I am so tired of this 
horrible old blue woollen gown. No more of such things. 
I can go to Madame-— or I can send to Paris, if it pleases 
me, and order just what I like — silk and velvet things, or 
satin. Do you not like soft silken things? Yes, I'm 
sure you do. All your things are soft and flowing. This 
woollen dress you have on now " — she stretched out her 
hand and touched it — ''has a petticoat of silk under it. 
I like that— don't you ? " 

Without giving Minna time to reply, she went on : 
"Then there will be my evening-dresses too. They 
will be lovely. I delight in evening-dresses — ^gauze and 
silk, and all kinds of devices for making people look 
beautiful ; and then, evening is the time for jewellery. I 
am so fond of jewels. Diamonds are the most beautiful, 
after all. Do you think I should look well in — say — ^velvet 
•—white velvet, with a long train, and quantities of fine 
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white lace upon it, and a diamond necklace, diamonds in 
my hair, diamond earrings,, diamond rings ! What a lot 
of diamonds one could use, to be sure, if one tried? I 
think diamond shoe-buckles also would be charming, and 
a diamond tassel to the string of my fan, which would be 
of ivory and white lace. How do you think I should look 
in such a costume ? " 

She sat up, facing Minna, and smiling the same fixed 
smile ; the muscles of her face moving in obedience to 
her will, but no inner merriment or pleasure or anticipa- 
tion present to give any light to her eyes or any expres* 
sion to her smile. 

" My dear," said Minna, " you would look very beauti* 
ful in such a costume, I have no doubt. My opinion i( 
that beautiful clothes and jewels always look more beau- 
tiful still when worn by beautiful persons, and perhaps 
you have heard before now that you are beautiful." 

" I have heard it a great many times, especially lately," 
replied Fulvia, in a hard, rasping voice. " But you look 
very grave. You do not speak as if you would like to see 
me in such a dress — wearing such ornaments." 

" To tell the truth, I would rather see you still simply 
dressed even in this old blue frock which you so much 
dislike." (She noticed that Fulvia started, and looked 
down with a half-frightened expression at the folds of her 
old gown.) "You are very, very young. Velvet and 
diamonds worn by women mean a great many things — 
generally amongst others that they have a position to 
maintain and responsibilities to fulfil, for which you are 
very young. I should think you might be very happy for 
some time yet, in your youth, enjoying yourself , and study- 
ing a little, perhaps — ^because of course you can't know 
everything yet." She smiled kindly. 

" Oh, poh ! " cried Fulvia, with a toss of her head. " I 
have been shut up so long. There is all the world to see, 
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and it is quite time I began. I am a Roman girl," she 
went on, lifting her head with a superb gesture. " We 
Roman people do not wait so long to begin over our lives 
as you cold people in your cold country. Beppo told me 
that. He knows everything. I often go and sit with him 
in his little room when he is reading. What learned, pro- 
found books he reads ! " she went on. " He is a scholar 
indeed, and he has taught me some things from his books. 
The other day — before we went away, that is — I was read- 
ing in a book which he had from the library, translated from 
the German, about the ancient customs here, and about 
what became of Roman girls long ago, when there were 
emperors here, and slaves, and when this city was the 
mistress of the world — and of your country too," she 
looked defiantly at Minna, who only smiled, saying : 

" Yes, I know. It was a great thing for our country 
that your city and your emperors were its masters once. 
Well ? " 

" I read how by the time a girl was thirteen or four- 
teen at the latest she was married. She went straight 
home to her husband's house, and was immediately the 
most important person in it. Her husband called her 
Domina ; she had power unlimited to amuse herself, to 
interest herself, to do what she liked. She had even the 
power of life and death over her slaves and many members 
of her household " 

" And it did her no good," interposed Minna, hastily. 
" If you had read further you would most likely have 
found that these young ladies, so early promoted, did not 
turn out the best of characters afterwards." 

Ignoring this, Fulvia went on : 

^ And I am rather more than sixteen, so I think it is 
high time that I began to follow this good example. 
Mamma, moreover, says that I am to do so. She has 
arranged it all." 
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" How ? " asked Minna, almost breathlessly. 

" She says I am to be married," replied Fulvia, whose 
lips were dry, despite the glowing picture she had just 
been painting. 

" Married — may I ask to whom ? " 

" Oh, yes. To Signor Marchmont. He has been in 
love with me, he says, ever since he first saw me. He is 
fabulously rich. We went to the opera with him last 
night. He talked to me all the time. This morning, 
very early, he came to see mamma. Just before lunch he 
went away, and she called me, and told me he had asked 
her for my hand, and that she had promised it to 
him." 

" She did not ask you whether you wished him to have 
it?" 

" Ask me ? Che ! She can do as she likes," said Ful- 
via, across whose face a dreadful expression was creeping, 
which turned Minna's heart cold. 

"But— but " 

" She told me all that I have told you. I am to have 
all these things I have been describing to you, and many 
more ; carriages and horses, and men-servants. And I am 
to travel, and go to Australia that he may show his friends 
there what a beautiful wife he has got. But I am not to 
live there. I shall live in London or Paris." 

" Not in Rome > " 

" No, not in Rome," replied Fulvia, a cold despair in 
her voice. " It seems he objects to Rome — and he told 
mamma he did not want my relations ; he wanted me." 

" But my child, there is something all wrong in this. 
Why do you look at me in that way, if " 

" Oh, it is all right, of course," said Fulvia with a little 

grating laugh. " It is so surprising, that is all. Why do 

I trouble you with it ? Because you are kind — ^because I 

heard Beppo say that you were noble-minded. Because 
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you were kind to my poor little birds, so I was sure you 
would be kind to me and " 

Almost simultaneously they both rose from their chairs. 
Minna advanced towards Fulvia, who was looking at her 
now with undisguised despair, with distended eyes, full of 
horror. 

" Fulvia, I only saw you yesterday morning for the first 
time, but I knew in a moment that you were not happy. 
I saw it again last night at dinner. You are not happy, 
in spite of all that you tell me about dresses and jewels 
and so forth. Speak out. You do not wish to marry this 
man ? You are not satisfied about it ? " 

" Oh, signora ? " cried Fulvia, in a hollow voice, clasp- 
ing her hands, and looking at Minna. " Wish to marry 
him ? I hate him ! I hate him ! Is he not too dread- 
ful ? Oh, what must I do ? oh — h ! " Her sigh ended 
in a shudder which shook her from head to foot. " I 
have to hold myself tight, like this," and she gathered 
herself in till she looked about half her natural size, 
" whenever I think about it, or I should begin to scream 
and cry and talk nonsense. Ah, Dio mio / what have I 
done that this should have happened to me. Have I 
really been so bad ? And I am afraid — afraid," she went on 
in a freezing whisper, looking around the room with a wild 
uncontrollable terror in her eyes. " It cannot be. It must 
not be — but it will — that's the worst. There's no way out 
of it Even Beppo will not help me. I rushed to him 
and besought him. * Take me away,' I said. * Do not 
let this happen. I won't speak to him. I won't marry 
him.' " She suppressed a cry of horror. " And he said 
he could do nothing. I think I am going mad, I feel as 
if I must run about all over the house, and say to every 
one, * Do you know Signor Marchmont ? I'm going to be 
married to him. Don't you envy me ? ' " She burst into 

8 
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a paroxysm of laughing and sobbing combined, hysterical, 
frantic. 

'^ Something must be done/' said Minna, beneath her 
breath, as she looked at her. Then, as a sudden thought 
crossed her mind, she went up to Fulvia again, put one 
arm about her shoulder, and with the other drew her head 
upon her bosom, stroking the bright hair and just touch- 
ing it with her lips. " Fulvia, tnia^ one word. Do you 
love somebody else ? " 

" Somebody else — ^no," said Fulvia, suddenly lifting her. 
bead, and looking at Minna with her clear, truthful eyes. 
" Why should I ? If I loved some one else, and some 
one else loved me, I should not be afraid. He would no 
doubt be kind to me, and would kill me rather than let it 
happen. Now I must do for myself an3rthing that has to 
be done. Oh, it is so horrible to be afraid. It is the 
most horrible thing there can be, I am sure. And do you 
know what it is that I am afraid of—most afraid of, that 
is > " 

" No, cara mia^ tell me." 

**That if this very worst should happen — if nothing 
comes to save me, and I am actually married to him, he 
may be stronger than I am, and — and — I was reading in 
some of Beppo's books — ^they are the only books I ever 
see — that strong natures put their own stamp on weaker 
ones — if in time he were to put the stamp of his nature 
upon me ; if, sometime, I, who only wish to be good and 
do no harm to anybody, should become bad — oh, my God 
< — there is such a long time in life — everything can hap- 
pen. If this can happen, why should not that happen 
also?" 

Minna's heart seemed to freeze within her. Decidedly 

this was no common, tame-natured girl. There was 

passion, and the capacity for infinite suffering in her. 

Perhaps, too, by the same rule, the strength to struggle 
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with that suffering. Who should say ? But it was no 
light or frivolous soul which had felt itself on the verge of 
madness from the contemplation of that possibility. 

" No, no, impossible 1 " said Minna, brokenly, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

"I never used to have such thoughts," pursued Fulvia; 
" it is all since twelve o'clock to-day. I can feel myself 
turning from a child into a woman. Yesterday I was a 
bambina, as Beppo always called me. To-day I feel quite 
old." 

She looked indeed ten years older than she had done 
the night before. Suddenly she added, 

'' But I had a thought this afternoon. It came into my 
mind quite suddenly, and gave me comfort" 

"What was it?" 

" You know, we went to the opera last night. It was 
Lucia di Lammermoor, I have also read the romance of 
the Bride of Lammermoor translated into our language. 
Lucia found a way to escape when her mother was cruel 
to her, and so can I." 

" Hush — it won't be necessary. It shall not be 
necessary," exclaimed Minna, hastily. 

" I asked mamma why, when she had been kind to me 
all my life, she should now all at once become hard and 
cruel. She said she was doing me the truest kindness — 
that I could be no judge in the matter, and that if I had 
any affection for her I should gladly make this little 
sacrifice, if it were a sacrifice. Then she told me she was 
deeply in debt. Our visitors, it seems, do not make her 
fortune. By my marriage she will be released from every 
care, and will also have a large sum of money to do as 
she pleases with. For the first time since I was bom, she 
says, she will know what freedom and self-respect mean." 

"At the price of her daughter's slavery, dishonor, and 
hopeless degradation," said Minna to.heiseVl. 
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" That of course, is something," pursued Fulvia. " I 
must do all I can for my mother, naturally. But is it not 
awful ? Oh, why is Beppo not rich ? If he had plenty 
of money he would have given it all to mamma to pay 
her debts, and he would have saved me. He told me 
there was nothing strong in the world now, except money, 
and that it always had been so from the earliest times, 
since first money was invented. It can do everything, 
and those who have it can make other people good or bad, 
just as they please, all because they have a few yellow 
lumps more than the others have. He was rough — quite 
rough and hard to me. He almost pushed me away when 
I knelt down and begged him to make things different. 
He said, * Go, child — you are in your mother's hands, not 
mine.' ' But you can talk to mamma — you can persuade 
her,' I said. He laughed. Beppo laughed. Everything 
is so strange that I no longer know what anything means." 

Minna knew by instinct the agony which that laugh had 
concealed. 

" Do not mistrust him," she said, soothingly. " He 
may perhaps even now 'find a way out of it." 

Fulvia pushed her' hair back, and looked round her 
with a bewildered expression. " It seems so strange. I 
feel so curious. At one moment it seems as if I had 
been miserable for thousands of years and never should 
be anything else. Then, all in a moment, I feel as if it 
were a dream — all nonsense, and that I had imagined it 
all. Perhaps it will turn out to be so." 

She looked desolately at Minna. 

" Has — ^has anything been said about the time of this ? 
Did he want to be married soon ? " 

" As soon as possible ; but he is obliged to go away for 
a little while first, to London, where his business people 
are, and there was something about lawyers and settle- 
ments. I don't know what. I don't understand it" 
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" Is he coming again to-night ? " 

"Yes, I believe so. But not to dinner. Yes, he ii 
coming tonight," she said in an apathetic voice, as if the 
last point of emotion had been reached, and she was past 
feeling anything more. " I suppose he will come every 
night until he goes away." 

Minna was silent All sorts of wild plans and projects 
went careering throi^ her mind. So far as she could 
gather, the bargain, though clinched between the two par- 
ties in authority — Marchmont and Signora Dietrich — had 
not yet been formally ratified in presence of the object of 
barter, to wit, Fulvia. That part of the affair was prob- 
ably to come off to-night, when the victim would be 
adorned for the sacrificial altar and crowned, so to speak, 
with garlands. What was to be done? She kept stu- 
pidly repeating to herself, "something must be done/' 
but she knew perfectly well that the something did not 
exist, could not be done, could not be brought about by 
anything short of a miracle. Fulvia Dietrich, legally, and 
by the iron traditions of her nationality was as absolutely 
her mother's chattel and at her mother's disposal as if she 
had been a basket of oranges which the signora had 
bought in the market. It was the mother's duty to see 
the girl provided for, either by marriage, or by sending 
her to a convent, or by disposing of her in some way, de- 
cently and in order. And in the proposed arrangement 
everything necessary had been attended to— everything 
outwardly necessary that is. There was money, some- 
thing which for want of a better name might be called 
position, honorable marriage, a future free from pecuniary 
cares if from nothing else. It was most unfortunate that 
the dispenser of all these things should make the impres- 
sion upon nine persons out of ten of being a horror—- -a 
sort of moral reptile to be whose wife must be, for any de- 
cent girl, hell upon earth. Minna felt it to her inmost 
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soul. That, however, did not help, did not give her the 
power to arrest the action of Signora Dietrich, and could 
effect nothing towards the saving of Fulvia from her fate. 

" I suppose he is received in respectable society," she 
thought, darkly. " I've never met him anywhere but — 
surely — have I heard people talking about some rich vul- 
gar colonial millionaire ? I've been so little out lately. 
I must begin to stir myself up and go about a little more 
amongst my fellow creatures. Can he be an impostor ? " 
She gave a joyful start. " Who knows what he is ? I'm 
sure in looks the most stagey rouk that ever played the 
villain's part in a transpontine melodrama could not ex- 
ceed him. He looks just the man to have a wife con- 
cealed somewhere. No doubt he has. Oh, yes, that 
must be the case. We must find it out and expose him. 
Even the signora could not get over such an awkward 
little fact as that, in addition to which her daughter could 
not be legally married to him, and could have no claims 
upon his money. Really I am becoming acute and in- 
genious, driven by necessity." 

She had been sitting still all this time, her hand resting 
upon that of Fulvia, and looking up now she perceived 
the girl's eyes fixed upon her with wistful solicitude. In 
an instant Minna knew that all her thoughts and suspi- 
cions amounted to practically nothing — counted for noth- 
ing, would effect nothing. 

" Fulvia," she said, in a deep voice, " it is a difficult 
matter. I am not clever enough to grapple with it at once. 
All I can say to you is, that I shall think about it contin- 
ually, and if I can find a means of helping you, I shall do 
it. I know this is cold comfort for you, but I am only 
human — I can do no more." 

"Ah," said Fulvia, "I am sure you would if you 

Could. So would Beppo. Poor Beppo! He has no 

money, you kno^^ or he would g>ve ev^f^ penny of it to 
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mamma to set me free, and I should let him do it, be- 
cause then I could pay him for it by working for him with 
my own hands. We should be so happy, even in an attic 
— I with my work, he with his books — ^we should never 
think of anything dreadful." 

" You love Signor Giuseppe ? " hazarded Minna. 

*' Love him ! ah, how good he is, and how kind, and 
how wise .... and how sad," she added in a lower voice. 
' Yes, Minna knew it, and felt that she must not pursue 
the subject any further. It was like prying into a man's 
secrets behind his back. 

" Now I must go," said Fulvia. " You have been very 
kind to me. I like being here." 

'' You must come often. I shall always be glad when 
you do. You will have to come, you know, to look after 
the birds." 

Fulvia nodded, gravely. 

"Yes. I must go now to mamma's room. She will 
wonder already where I have been so long." 

She put her hand within that which Minna extended to 
her, carried the latter to her lips, and then, lifting her 
head, and with a forlorn smile, went quietly out of the 
room. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

As time went on, and the situation slowly developed 
itself, Minna was forced into an Unwilling, annoyed kind 
of admiration for Signora Dietrich — ^the admiration which 
one must necessarily experience for a woman who has a 
distinct, rounded purpose in her mind, and who devotes 
herself with a single aim to the accomplishment of that 
purpose. Fulvia had availed herself of Minna's invitation 
to come and see her, and presented herself almost every 
day, ostensibly to attend to her birds — in reality, as they 
both knew, to escape from the fear and constraint and op- 
pression outside, into a more congenial atmosphere. It 
was here that Minna began to feel that admiration for the 
signora already spoken of. She could not doubt that 
Fulvia's mother knew perfectly well how wretched her 
daughter was, nor that, when with Minna, she sought 
relief from that wretchedness in at any rate occasional 
conversations on the subject of her unhappiness. It 
would have been very easy for Signora Dietrich to prevent 
the intercourse, forbid her daughter to enter Minna's 
rooms, put a stop to the whole thing, at any moment she 
might choose to do so. But she did nothing of the kind, 
nor ever made the least objection to the visits. She was 
evidently very sure of her power, and did not trouble 
herself to interfere in small matters. It angered Minna, 
even while she admired it. She was, as has so often been 
said, not accustomed to be thwarted, and this calm, smil- 
ing contempt for her influence irritated hex exlxeoiely. In 
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a futile kind of a way Minna had tried to find out some- 
thing about Marchmont ; wishing she could hear of 
something so greatly to his discredit that it might impress 
even Signora Dietrich with his undesirability as a husband 
for her daughter. In vain. She did vaguely hear some- 
thing about him, but nothing that could be called exactly 
to his discredit — only that he had appeared in London 
some two years ago, and had there made a not very suc- 
cessful effort to "get into" society ; that he had been 
hated intensely for his meanness and vulgarity — that he 
had proposed for an English girl of good family, great 
beauty, and little or no fortune, and had been sent about 
his business with disdain ; all of which might be disagree- 
able for the gentleman himself, especially if he could not 
conquer himself of his habit of stinginess, but which 
formed no data on which to go to Signora Dietrich and 
' say, " You cannot possibly let your daughter marry this 
man." 

If Minna was conscious that the signora must be aware 
of the interviews between herself and Fulvia, and must 
be unable to approve of them, there were other things 
which it never entered into her head to think of, but as 
to which she was destined to be — later — much enlight- 
ened. In the meantime, the winter progressed ; and she 
was still at Casa Dietrich, still profoundly interested in the 
drama going on there, still cherishing a spark of hope, 
founded on the fact that as the marriage had not yet taken 
place, perhaps it might be " somehow or other " altogether 
averted. She forced herself to be smiling and polite to 
the Padrona of the house, hoping that by studious civility 
her word, if ever she should find a chance to put it in, 
might carry some weight with it — in which feeble assump- 
tion she merely illustrated the fact that the wish is father 
to the .thought, and that she utterly miscalculated her 
enemy's nature and capacities. Fulvia grew to look thin 
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and pale, but unfortunately, even more beautiful and a^ 
tractive in her delicacy than when she had been in bloom* 
ing health. Her great eyes grew more lustrous, her beauti- 
ful face gained a charm of haunting, wistful loveliness, 
from the very fact that its rounded contours were changed ; 
and the mournful droop of her mouth was undoubtedly 
exquisitely beautiful. Sometimes she cast aside her de- 
spondency — with an effort, perhaps, but completely, and 
was her gay old self again, or very nearly so ; laughed at 
them all, caressed her mother, alternately teased and 
coaxed Signor Giuseppe till his sorry expression relaxed, 
and his eyes softened, and when he ventured to turn them 
full upon the girl and study )ier, as he had been wont 
to do, his sadness vanished ; love and joy shone from 
his eyes — carina^ carissima flowed from his lips, and 
there was a gleam of happiness once more. These 
gleams, it will be understood, never occurred when 
Marchmont was present. Then, Giuseppe either froze 
into haughty silence, or worked himself into a fever of 
irritated impatience which ended in his flinging himself out 
of the house, and tearing up and down the busy tortuous 
streets till he felt calmer, or — and that happened oftenest 
—took himself out of the way entirely, unable to bear the 
sight of Fulvia's uneasy wretchedness, of her mother's 
triumphant self-complacency, and of Marchmont's naus- 
eous attempts at flattery and love-making. Signor Giu- 
seppe was indeed a changed and a saddened man. Minna 
pitied him from the depths of her heart, and did her ut- 
most to unobtrusively afford him any silent consolation 
that lay in her power. She fancied that to a certain extent 
she had succeeded, for he had once or twice called upon 
her at the studio, in the twilight hour, on his way home 
from the cares and toils of rufficio. She had received him 
with extended hand, a smile of pleasure, a hearty '^ you are 
welcome/* had drawn a chair near to the stove, and he had 
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sat down upon it. The first time, he had made some 
spasmodic attempts at conversation about all kinds of out- 
side things — z, crisis in the ministry — a message from the 
King — some English war-news that had come, and so forth. 
These efforts had by and by died down into silence, and 
when he found that this silence did not annoy her — that 
he was allowed to sit still as long as he liked, and indulge 
it, he had availed himself of the privilege, and passed an 
hour or two several times a week, in her sitting-room or 
her studio. Minna made as if she noticed nothing pecu- 
liar or unusual in this conduct. He did not speak of his 
feelings ; he did not allude to anything that was going on 
at home. The second time .that he came, she was not in 
her studio, but in the sitting-room, seated at the table, 
drawing. She did not speak, after they had exchanged a 
buan giornOj but continued her work with diligence, and 
had almost ceased to be conscious of his presence in the 
room, when a deep sigh struck on her ear. Looking up, 
she perceived Signer Orioles rising from his chair, look- 
ing very haggard, very worn, very sad. He came up to 
her, essayed a forlorn kind of smile, and said, 

" I must go away now, cara signora. Thank you a 
thousand times for your hospitality." 

" A very small hospitality," replied Minna, gently. He 
shook her hand slowly and limply, and, looking at her 
said in a slow, sad voice : 

" It must be measured by what it is to me, not to you. 
To me it is much. Signora, I am very unhappy." 

" I know it, Signor Giuseppe," she said ; " it grieves me 
to see it, and I wish I were not so powerless to help you." 

" Ah, you are very good," replied he. ** Good to me, 
and good to the poor child. That is one kind of help. 
As for any other kind, nothing can give it, except an 
estate, and a banking account larger than those possessed 
hy Signor Marchmont" 
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He laughed nervously, with a gleam of his old sardonic 
amusement and added, 

" Will you let me come again — if you do not find it 
quite too annoying ? " 

" Come when you please— every day, if you like, if it 
does you the least good." 

" Grazie infinite^^ replied poor Signor Giuseppe, and 
was gone. 

About this time too, Minna hit upon another plan for 
helping Fulvia herself through some of the weary hours 
which she had to pass in her lover's company. Minna had 
lost the fervor of delight and enthusiasm in her work 
which she had felt for some little time after she had 
shown it to Signor Giuseppe and explained to him its 
origin. Her hand would not return with any pleasure to 
shaping that figure of youth and strength and life— of 
happiness in the midst of toil, which had inspired her 
months ago. She covered it up, wondering sadly when 
she would feel fit to return to it ; and she determined, 
instead, to do a likeness of Fulvia. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose, it was necessary to ask her mother's 
permission ; which Minna boldly did. 

" Signora, I have a favor to ask of you," she said, one 
night, as they stood in the hall outside the dining-room, 
when dinner was over. 

" Anything in the world that lies in my power. I am 
your servant," said the signora, showing her white teeth 
in a sweet, malicious smile. 

" I wish you would let Fulvia sit to me. I am very 
anxious to do a bust of her— or to try if I can do one." 

" You flatter us both, signora. I find that your amia- 
bility makes far too much of my little one. Her head 
will be turned ; but I cannot refuse such a request." 

*''' Oh, thank you. Then may she come to the studio^ 
and give me some sittings ? " 
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" With pleasure. Only — ^you will excuse me for remind- 
ing you that Fulvia is now betrothed to Mr. Marchmont, 
who therefore has the first claim upon her time. He will 
be enchanted, I am sure, that you should take her like- 
ness, but at the same time he will doubtless often wish to 
be present when she is sitting to you." 

Minna had been prepared for something of the kind. 

" That I find perfectly natural under the circumstances," 
she said with unmoved countenance, and undiminished 
cheerfulness. " Fulvia can go with me to my studio, and 
Mr. Marchmont shall be admitted at whatever hour he 
likes to call — when she is there." 

" Then we may consider the matter settled," said the 
signora, with the air of a great lady graciously bestowing 
a favor on a very insignificant person, all of which Minna 
felt — ^felt to the marrow of her bones, and boiled with in- 
dignation at being thus patronized by that "creature," 
but all of which she resolutely swallowed, and swallowed 
with a good grace, for the sake of getting this slight allev- 
iation in Fulvia's distasteful day's duties. 

Thus it was arranged. From that day onwards Fulvia 
accompanied Minna nearly every morning to her studio, 
and the work of modelling her likeness began. Minna 
found it a perfectly fascinating occupation. She was 
never tired of watching the charming head ; of causing it 
to turn this way and that ; of trying the effect of different 
styles of hair-dressing, of different veils or hoods, or 
draperies cast over the glistening hair — of endeavoring 
to catch the effect of some fleeting smile, the curve of 
some dimple, or the steadfast melancholy of the beautiful 
mouth when sad thoughts had banished from its lips all 
attempt at a smile. She began models in two or three 
different attitudes, and was pleased with them all. The 
figure of the workman was shrouded away from sight. 
He must be \eit until better days — ^till the daagei dcvo>M\i^ 
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over and Pulvia safe and free from the hateful bonds which 
at present held her. 

Marchmont was graciously pleased to approve of the 
sittings, and to give them, much more frequently than 
they desired, the pleasure of his company while those sit- 
tings were going on. He was aware that Minna, though 
visiting very little, did so of her own choice, and that she 
could, had she so wished, have been a constant guest in 
some of the most coveted society in Rome. For this 
reason, if for no other, he approved. He was also fully 
conscious that she disliked him more than words could 
express, and that it was only for Fulvia's sake that he was 
tolerated in these rooms ; so, true to his type, he experi- 
enced all the more pleasure in presenting himself repeat- 
edly, and behaving as one who was quite at his ease, 
boasting, swaggering, and patronizing every one and every- 
thing he came in contact with. They were uncomfort- 
able hours to Minna, those which this creature passed in 
her sanctum — it was only Fulvia's quiet, but intense grat- 
itude which gave her the patience to continue to receive 
him. 

One morning, when they were all three together, her 
friend Mrs. Charrington called, came into the studio, and 
sat down. Minna with great presence of mind introduced 
her two visitors, Mr. Marchmont and Signorina Dietrich. 
Marchmont, who had never yet succeeded in getting an 
invitation to one of Mrs. Charrington's evenings, and who 
was convinced that it was entirely owing to the fact that he 
had, so far, not made her acquaintance and been able to 
show her how delightful he was, exhausted himself in at- 
tempts to be ingratiatingly polite. With each ill-contrived 
effort, he merely roused more thoroughly the complete 
contempt of the cool-headed woman of the world, who 
never for a moment betrayed her utter disdain of him ; 
never for a moment allowed him \.o ^-am the faintest 
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shred of vantage ground or possibility of approaching 
her any nearer. She replied with indifferent glacial polite- 
ne3s — and a smile — to everything he said ; and she would 
certainly cut him dead next time she met him in the Corso, 
or on the Pincian Hill. She measured Fulvia from head 
to foot, with calm, self-possessed, open curiosity and in- 
terest — and looked from her to the bust of her which was 
in progress, put up her eyeglass, and said, 

" Brava, Minna ! You certainly have a talent, if not a 
genius for portraiture. That is simply admirable. You 
have a charming model also — an inspiration in herself.** 

She smiled with conventional sweetness, and bowed to- 
wards Fulvia, who fixed her large eyes upon her with ser- 
ious, inquiring earnestness, and did not seem either flat- 
tered or confused, pleased or displeased by the notice thus 
bestowed upon her. 

'' Come and have tea with me this afternoon," said Mrs. 
Charrington to Minna, as shq rose to go. 

" Thank you— but " 

" But me no buts. If not this afternoon, which ? Or, 
if you can't or won*t come to me, tell me when I may 
come to you. I came not merely to discharge myself of 
an invitation, but to see that something definite was 
arranged, because I wish to see you." 

She stood and waited, her eyes fixed with unsparing 
shrewdness on Minna's face. The latter saw that the 
interview had to come. The sooner it should be over, 
the better. 

" I'll come this afternoon. I can manage it," she said. 

"Very good. And let the tea-hour extend itself to 
dinner-time and the evening as well. Now that I have 
you I may as well get all I can." 

" Very well," said Minna, unenthusiastically. " At five 
o'clock I'll be with you." 

^\BeneI Good-morning;" with a comprehensive and 
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perfectly meaningless bow to Marchmont, and a con> 
descending nod to Fulvia. 

^* Allow me," exclaimed Marchmont, opening the 
door. " Did you drive ? Let me see you to your car- 
riage." 

She made no objection. He went down the stairs with 
her, and presently returned, looking highly satisfied with 
himself. 

"A thoroughly stylish, well-bred person, Mrs. Char- 
rington," he said, approvingly, and Minna repressed a 
shudder. ^^ Has she long been a friend of yours, Mrs. 
Hastings ? " 

" Ever since I first visited Rome — now eight years 
ago," replied Minna, dryly. " Now, Fulvia mia^ I release 
you. We will put on our bonnets and go home to lunch." 

They did so. Minna did not return to her studio that 
afternoon, but presented herself at the appointed hour 
and rang the bell of Mrs. Charrington's piano. She 
found her alone. 
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CHAPTER X. 

After tea had been administered, and sundry indif- 
ferent matters discussed, Mrs. Charrington said, with a 
subtle change in her tone, 

"My dear, I congratulate you on the company in 
which I found you this morning." 

" What was wrong with the company ? " asked Minna, 
calmly, but determined to fight 

Mrs. Charrington shrugged her shoulders. 

"The girl is perfectly beautiful," she said, almost 
irrelevantly. " I don't wonder that you like to take her 
portrait ; but what was the other creature doing in your 
studio ? " 

" Unfortunately, the * girl,' as you call her, is engaged 
to the other creature; and he has claims upon her 
society." 

" She's Signora Dietrich's daughter, isn't she ? " 

« Yes." 

" And you are still staying at that place ? " 

** I am. It's too much trouble to move." 

" Or rather, you don't wish to move. I am astonished 
at you, I must say. It is so unlike anything you have 
ever been accustomed to." 

" But what do you know about it ? When I told you I 
was there you said you had no idea who they were." 

" I had not, then. But since then I have found out all 
that is necessary." 

" Very kind of you to take so much trouble. Was it 
on my account ? " 

9 
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" Don't be huffy. Do you suppose I had anything but 
kind intentions towards you? Yes, it was on your ac- 
count. And also because, though I could not remember 
just at the moment, I had a glimmering idea that I had 
once heard something or other about those people. It is 
such a bore to have a half-caught fact wandering round 
in your head, and evading you every time you try to grasp 
it, so I just made some investigations. La signora is not 
the most estimable character imaginable, I think ? " 

*' I should suppose not. I have nothing to do with her 
— practically." 

" She comes of a very clerical family," pursued Mrs. 
Charrington, composedly. " All the women of her family 
are bigoted devotees and very shaky as to morals. The 
two so often go together. Then, there is a man about 
the place, isn't there ? " 

" Yes," replied Minna, dryly. 

"Yes — exactly. Signor Orioles, or some such name. 
Oh, yes, it is an old story, common enough here, and dis- 
reputable enough." 

" He is not disreputable," said Minna, stoutly. " I am 
certain of that, though why they are not married now, 
when there's no husband in the way, I really don't know. 
It is very unfair to the girl." 

" It is easy enough to know why they are not married. 
He is, or was, a gentleman! He had a name, and a bring- 
ing up. He comes of a good family. He gave up his es- 
tate and his time, his youth and his strength, to his country. 
Then he got entangled with this woman some time or other, 
when he was wounded, or ill, or something. In a way, he 
is weak. She is strong, all round. He was quite under 
her fascination for several years — ^not many, but several. 
He gave up what few rags of position and consideration 
remained to him, in order to be near her. A miserable, 
despicable situation for a man of any brains or cultivation 
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to be in. Her husband had wretched health. Every one 
knew he could not live. Orioles had every intention of 
marrying her, and then it would have been all right. But, 
not long before Dietrich's death he discovered that she 
could be false to her lover as well as to her husband. In 
spite of having, as he gave out, cast away every shred of 
the condition of gentiruonto — outwardly, at any rate, there 
was still a remnant or two of prejudice left within. He 
could not swallow that pill. He would not marry her. He 
did not desert her. That was his mistake and his weak- 
ness. She could have got on perfectly well without him — 
such people can always get on somehow, because they have 
no scruples, and no feelings, only passions and greeds of 
different kinds. They say he is desperately fond of the 
child. I don't know how that may be. He has paid dearly 
enough for his slip, years ago. His life has been simply 
ruined, neither more nor less." 

" Yes, I know," said Minna, as composedly as she could. 
She did not betray the force of the shock with which the 
news of the true state of things had struck her. It had 
not occurred to her to imagine it for herself, but now that 
she heard it thus philosophically set forth by an outsider, 
the truth of it came irresistibly to the front. • That, cer- 
tainly, accounted for everything. It made the situation 
more tragic, but, to a certain extent, it relieved her mind 
becausis it vindicated Signor Orioles. 

" I heard at the same time some talk of an engagement 
between the child and a rich foreigner," continued Mrs. 
Charrington. " I did not quite believe it, but from what 
you say there appears to be some truth in it." 

" It is only too true. He and the mother are agreed. 
The girl is helpless, Signor Orioles is helpless, of course. 
This creature is enormously rich, and has tempted Signora 
Dietrich with a bait which she cannot resist. He is to 
pay her debts and gwe her some money — set \\ex itte^ va. 
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fact, and Fuhria is to be handed over to him. It is a hor- 
rible situation." 

" You speak as if you had some personal concern in it," 
said Mrs. Charrington, in her clear, incisive tones ; cool, 
cutting, merciless. As those tones struck upon her ear, 
Minna felt how utterly illogical was her own position in 
the matter — ^how purely a thing not of reason, but of feel- 
ing, impulse, emotion. She realized that she had nothing 
to urge in her own defence if she should be attacked on 
the subject, and she clung all the more ardently to her at- 
titude in the matter. It was another proof of the friend- 
lessness^ the forlomness of poor Fulvia Dietrich that«peo- 
ple should wonder why she, Minna Hastings, should con- 
cern herself with her affairs. Of course there was noth- 
ing to be gained by it but vexation and disappointment, 
and it is so foolish, so unspeakably foolish, to let oneself 
encounter these things on behalf of one who can give 
nothing in return for the service. Wild, quixotic, vain. 
She said nothing. 

" Don't you think," continued Mrs. Charrington, in her 
most dulcet tones, " that on the whole you had better get 
out of it ? It isn't a nice sort of thing to be mixed up in." 

" I am not * mixed up ' in it. I have nothing to do with 
it. I am sorry for the poor man who has made such a 
mess of his life. I pity the girl beyond all expression. 
It is pollution for an innocent young creature to be in the 
presence, even, of that man who, she is told, is to be her 
husband. I confess I can't sit still and see a helpless 
thing writhe in torture without even putting out a hand to 
try and help. It is little enough that I can do. By com- 
ing to my studio for an hour or two every day she has less 
time to spend with him and her mother. And, so long as 
she is not actually married to him, I keep cherishing a 
hope that perhaps something may happen to break it oflE — 
if you call that being mixed up mth \t*" 
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** I do," was the decisive reply. " Of course when one 
sees helpless creatures being tortured, to use your flowery 
language, one must do something. I should do something 
myself. But that is just the point Why see them ? Why 
be anywhere near them ? You have plenty of friends of 
your own standing, your own kind, and your own position. 
You have relations and connections. Why must you cast 
them all off, and go and busy yourself in the concerns of 
a disreputable Italian woman and her threadbare old sim- 
pleton of a former lover and their child, and the vulgar 
little upstart who wants to marry the child 1 ' A passion 
in tatters' on the part of the two elderly persons — a stupid 
vulgar love story on that of the younger ones. Do look 
at it in the proper light. What have you to do with such 
things — ^what do you want dans cettegalhre? You can't do 
anything as you say. Go away and leave them, and return 
to your natural place amongst your friends and in society. 
That is the only course for you to take." 

Minna shook her head. " I'm interested in it," she re- 
plied. Mrs. Charrington began to look vexed. 

" I don't think you understand what a mistake you are 
making." 

" And I am very fond of the child," pursued Minna. 
" The more I see of her the more I love her. Poor thing. 
I can't understand how any woman with* a heart in her 
breast, seeing what is going on, could stand aside and 
leave her to her fate, without even a word of sym- 
pathy." 

" Oh, when it comes to a woman with a heart in her 
breast ! That is just the same as when philanthropists 
and charitable or religious maniacs tell you they * feel ' 
something very strongly. They ' feel' that Mrs. Brown or 
Mrs. Jones, and her crew of begging children must not be 
allowed to go to the workhouse or to prison, and " 

" ReaJJj, Mary, your similes are flattenw^" 
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" There is too much truth in them. The plain fact of 
the matter is that you have got into a set of an3rthing but 
respectable people, whose youthful follies and sins are 
coming home to roost, and bringing their children in their 
hands with them. You ought to have nothing whatever 
to do with them. You are letting yourself be carried away 
by your * feelings.' Oh, I could say many rude and true 
things on that subject. Some day or other you will bitterly 
repent it. When that day comes, don't say that I did not 
warn you." 

" It may come, then," said Minna, with a heightened 
color. ^ I am satisfied with what I am doing. I wish 
it were more ; if I can find any opportunity of making it 
more, I shall embrace it with eagerness. If I could get 
Fulvia. Dietrich out of this horrible situation at almost 
any cost to myself, I would do it. I was not quite sure 
what I felt about it before, but your plain-spoken remarks 
have made my own mind quite clear to me. So, don't you 
think we have said enough about it ? " 

" I see it is useless to say anything more to you," replied 
Mrs. Charrington, disguising her vexation at having thus 
overshot her mark, as she now plainly perceived she had 
done. " I have relieved my mind, at any rate, and dis- 
charged what I felt to be an imperative duty. It hasn't 
been pleasant, and I am aware that it is the kind of thing 
one never gets any thanks for. I have no objection to 
talk about something else, as you have taken the bit 
between your teeth." 

They did not return to the subject. Mrs. Charrington 
exerted herself to play the amiable hostess, Minna was the 
complaisant guest, but she felt all the time that Mrs. 
Charrington was disapproving, deeply disapproving, and 
the intercourse was constrained and unsatisfactory. 

When Minna went away : 

''-Remember," said her friend, " I decline to call upon 
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you at that house. I shall look you up at the studio now 
and then, but I don't countenance Casa Dietrich." 

'' How pleasant it would be if we could crush out all 
pain and wrong and wickedness by simply saying we did 
not countenance them," was Minna's retort, in a tone not 
devoid of bitterness. " Good-night," she added, and went 
out and down the stairs. She breathed a long sigh as she 
got into a little carriage, and gave the address of Casa 
Dietrich. 

" She will never understand and never approve, " she 
said to herself. " And it will be the same with every one 
I know. They will call me mad, and a simpleton. Well, 
they will just have to call me so. What would it matter 
if Fulvia were happy ? How I wish she was my daughter. 
I wish I had a daughter." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the following morning, just as Minna was preparing 
to go out to her studio there came a tap on the door, 
followed by the entrance of Fulvia. 

"I am so sorry, signora," said she. "Mamma has 
sent me to say that I shall not be able to go with you to- 
day. We are to go out, she and I, and Signor March- 
mont. We shall be out all day, and we shall be busy 
for several days." 

She spoke listlessly and mechanically, without a trace 
of spirit or animation. 

" Oh, I am sorry. What makes you so busy ? " 

" My trousseau," replied Fulvia, coldly. 

" Your trousseau 1 Why — ^has there — is anythmg set- 
tled ? " 

" I am to be married in the middle of April, in a month 
from now. And it seems I am to be dressed up for it 
like our Blessed Lady for a Festa." 

She looked drearily round the room ; her face was pale, 
her lips looked drawn and dry. She went up to the cage 
where the canaries now flourished exceedingly in the com- 
fort of Minna's room, and on the good food which she 
gave them, and mechanically brushed some grains of seed 
from the cloth into her hand, dropped them into the 
fender before the stove, and stood there as if not knowing 
what to do next. 

Minna also did not know what to do, and was filled 
with Impotent rage at her own want of power or inven- 
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tiveness, or whatever it might be. The dreadful thing 
was coming nearer and nearer, and not a glimpse appeared 
in the horizon of any weapon or means of warding it off. 
After a moment's pause, during which all kinds of wild 
ideas and speculations rushed through her brain Minna 
asked, abruptly, 

" Fulvia, nUay tell me something. I have a good reason 
for asking you. When you first told me of this thing you 
said your mother was in debt, and that Mr. Marchmont 
was going to pay her debts." 

"Yes, it is quite true," — Fulvia nodded. "I heard 
them talking about it. I heard him tell mamma that she 
was the hardest-headed business woman he had ever met, 
and that she would wring blood from a stone." 

Minna refrained from comment, and went on : 

"Did you ever hear how much money your mother 
wanted to pay her debts ? Is it a great deal ? " 

" Oh, an enormous sum," cried Fulvia. " At least ten 
thousand lire. I heard them say so. And then he gives 
her a present as well, but more than that, far more. I do 
not know how much." 

Minna almost smiled at first, and then felt a sense of 
burning rage at the idea conveyed to her by Fulvia's 
words. The girl was then to be sold for a beggarly four 
hundred pounds, more or less. So much was necessary, 
it would seem, to set Signora Dietrich free from embar- 
rassment. The rest was simply for luxury, was over and 
above, was the premium on her daughter's wretchedness 
and degradation. Minna meditated darkly. She felt 
restless, feverish with anxiety and the agitation of a half- 
formed scheme which had just begun to shape itself in 
her mind. 

There was a pause. Then she said : 

*' Well, cara mia, I am sorry you cannot come to me, 
tut I fear there is no getting out of this exped\\.\oiv" 
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" Oh, no I " said Fulvia, apathetically. " I only came 
to tell you of it. A rivederleP 

She smiled faintly and drearily, and went away. 

Two or three days passed, during which Minna scarcely 
saw anything of the three chief actors in the drama. She 
was left much to her own devices, and " thought the 
more." The weather was mild and exquisite; they 
were out all day, now buying things, now off on some ex- 
cursion or " pleasure " party. There was a subdued 
bustle about the signora's rooms, as of dressmakers, 
milliners, and other purveyors of feminine finery and 
luxury. It was quite evident that things were being 
hastened on to their end. Meantime, the everyday pro- 
saic business of the pensione went on as usual. The 
house was full. It was the height of the season in Rome. 
Every day people came and went. Every day Signor 
Orioles looked more and more busy, more and more 
shabby, woe-begone and irritable. Needless to say that 
he never formed one of any of the parties or excursions. 
He went on in a sort of mechanical way, grinding at the 
wretched duties which he had taken upon his shoulders 
long ago; working out his punishment and, so far as 
Minna could judge, and much to her astonishment, not 
rebellious, only miserably resigned. 

Minna did little work during those days, though she 
passed a good deal of time at her studio. She was utterly 
absorbed in anxious considerations of a kind perfectly 
fatal to the abstraction required for artistic work. 

Thus things stood when, one afternoon, she sat in her 
parlor at Casa Dietrich, with a book idly lying on her 
knee, as she gazed out into the clear cold afternoon light, 
which would soon descend into darkness and night. 

A knock upon the door. In answer to her avanti, 
Fulvia entered. 

"Ah, Fulvia, come in. It is ever so long since I saw you." 
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" Good-evening, signora. I only came to look at my 
birds," said Fulvia, in a low voice. " I have neglected 
them shamefully, but I am sure you have not." 

She went up to the cage and chirped to them. 

" There is nothing for me to do," she said with a faint 
smile. 

" All the better. You have been busy. Come here ; 
sit down on this sofa, and tell me l^ow you are." 

Fulvia accepted the invitation, sat down, and stretched 
out one hand towards the warmth that came from the 
stove, from which came also a dull, pleasant red glow. 
The room was warm and pleasant ; scented with violets 
and early roses. 

" It is so delightful here," said Fulvia, rather wearily. 

" It is delightful to see you there. But you have been 
very busy I suppose ? " 

" Oh, I suppose so. We have rushed from one place to 
another. We have seen a great many diings, and a great 
deal of money has been spent. I am quite bewildered 
with it. And I have tried on so many clothes. All day, 
when I was not having them bought for me, it seemed to 
me that I was standing there with a woman pinning and 
fitting, and clipping things with great scissors. Some of 
them are ready, and have come home." 

" But you do not wear them ? " said Minna, whose eyes 
fell upon the girl's dress, and saw that it was the old, 
much-despised blue woollen thing which Fulvia had worn 
when she had first met her. 

" No, I will never put any of them on till I am obliged to," 
said Fulvia, sullenly. They were both silent for a little 
while, till Fulvia, presently leaning forward on the sofa, and 
clasping her hands round her knees, said, 

" Signora ! " 

" Yes ? " 

" Mamma says I am to be married in tbie^ "SN^^Va " 
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" So soon ? " 

'' Sometimes I think it is awfully soon. Then again I 
have another feeling which is, that three weeks may mean 
— ^never. I have such strange sensations in my mind. 
I hardly know how to explain them to you. I feel as if 
the time would go on and on, and all this foolish making 
of dresses, and buying of jewellery might go on, too, till 
the time comes, and that then I shall not know anything 
more, but shall somehow be away, out of it all, flying about 
in space — ^as if I should have become something else — not 
a girl, not a human creature any more. I shall be free from 
all this pain and fear, and from all this weight which seems 
to be bound on to my head ; and round about it, but at the 
same time I shall have forgotten all the things I used to 
know. I shall not remember any more what the earth was 
like, or what Rome was. All the dreadful things will be 
forgotten — ^but all the good things too. For instance, I 
should have forgotten mamma and Signor Marchmont, as 
if I had never known them, but I should have forgotten 
you too, and Beppo. I do not wish to forget you, and to 
forget Beppo would mean to forget all the greatest hap- 
piness I have ever had." 

" You must not indulge in such fancies. Grief and joy 
always go together here. You will not forget us any more 
than we shall forget you." 

" For the last few days Signor Marchmont has talked 
about what *we ' shall do when we are married," pursued 
Fulvia, unheeding Minna's futile remark. " He has kept 
asking me questions and expecting answers to them. It was 
dreadful before, when I only had to listen ; but now — to 
have to answer these questions is frightful. If I could be 
silent always — if I were quite sure that I should never 
need to speak a word again, I think I could go through 
anything. But this talking — my head feels so strange," 
she added, putting her hand up to it : " do you think I 
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shall be able to bear three weeks more of this without 
something happening? Don't you think something is 
sure to happen before then ? " 

Minna speechlessly put out her hand to take that of 
Fulvia, and while she held it and sought wildly in her soul 
for something that might carry comfort, she saw all at once 
that a change had come over Fulvia's face ; a stiffness into 
her attitude. The hand was cold, the face was white. 
She evidently neither heard nor saw anything more, and 
her figure began to sway when she stood, for she had 
risen from her seat, while describing her sensations to 
Minna. 

The latter sprang from her chair, caught her in time to 
prevent her from falling, and half-pulled, half-led her to- 
wards the sofa, and got her on to it. There she lay, in a 
dead faint. 

" Now is my time," said Minna to herself. " I should be 
a criminal if I were to hesitate any longer," and with that, 
after casting one hasty look towards Fulvia, she left the 
room, sped along the corridors as fast as she could go till 
she came to Signora Dietrich's room. She knocked loudly 
and unceremoniously on the door, opened it and con- 
fronted the signora, who was writing at the table, and who 
had just lifted her head to see what the interruption was. 
" Signora, your daughter is ill. She is fainting. She is 
in my room. You had better come to her at once," said 
Minna, and without waiting for a reply, she flew back to 
her own quarters, where she found Fulvia, exactly as she 
had left her. Scarce two minutes had passed since she 
had left the room. She scarcely had time to dash some 
water on the girl's face when a step behind her, a light 
but audible footstep warned her that Signora Dietrich was 
in the room. She closed the door with deliberation, came 
up to the couch, and looked upon the rigid form of her 
daughter. 
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" What is all this ? '' 3he aaked, but without any excite- 
ment or irritation in her manner. '' What has she been 
doing I She appeared quite well when we came in at four 
o'clock." 

" No, she is not well. No one is, or can be well, who is 
so unhappy as she is," replied Minna, openly. 

" She is not unhappy," replied the signora, still calmly 
and deliberately. '^ She is fanciful, she is ignorant, and 
she is young. She has always been so much petted 
and indulged. It is constantly the case. She thinks, 
before she is seventeen, that she knows better than her 
mother, who is forty-seven, what is for her good and hap- 
piness. I thought exactly the same when my mother 
married me to Signor Dietrich." 

She was undoing Fulvia's dress, with skilful and not 
unkindly hands, but there was no pity, no sympathy, no 
unbending in her attitude. 

" And do you feel now, that you were wrong, and that 
your mother was right? " asked Minna, beside herself. 

Signora Dietrich paused for a moment in her operations, 
and looked Minna full in the face. 

" Certainly I do," she replied, and fell to work again. 

" A lie," said Minna to herself. " She did not even get 
material prosperity from the bargain." 

" Did you suffer thus ? " she asked again, and her eyes 
once more fell upon Fulvia's white, rigid, unconscious face. 

" Girls are hysterical, " was the signora's reply. " There, 
she is better now. She was tired. We have had a busy 
day. I must tell Marchmont that she must keep quiet 
to-morrow." 

" I should advise you to keep her out of his way as 
much as possible for the next three weeks, if you wish 
your plan to be accomplished. She has had about as 
much as she can bear." 

*' Yon are extremely kind thus to interest yourself in 
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my poor affairs," said the signora, blandly, in her full, 
musical tones. " I am glad to have this opportunity of 
thanking you for your disinterested kindness." 

Minna felt the insult that was implied, but she had her 
end to gain. She was not to be turned aside from it by a 
few amenities of this description. So she replied as if she 
had not noticed the tone at all, 

" Fulvia is dear to me. I love her, and wish her to be 
happy. Is she not recovering a little now ? " 

" Yes. She is going to be better, I think." 

" It is dark. I will light the lamp," said Minna, and 
she did so quickly. The light was a good one, and served 
amply to illuminate the scene and those taking part in it. 

By slow degrees the rigidity gradually left Fulvia's face 
and limbs. A long, shuddering sigh broke from her 
breast and her eyes slowly opened. They fell at once 
upon her mother, who was standing near her. Signora 
Dietrich, despite her impecuniosity, dressed well when 
once she had made up her mind to get out of her dressing- 
gown and into her gown. She had on just now a hand- 
some black satin garment, with a white lace collar and 
cuffs. The somewhat florid and profuse style of her 
jewellery was the only " mark of the beast " to distinguish 
her. 

" Mamma ! " exclaimed Fulvia, starting up, and looking 
round her in a bewildered way. " Where am I, and what 
has been the matter with me ? " 

" A little over-tired, that is all," answered her mother. 
" YouVe had a little faint, as girls will sometimes, when 
they are excited or exhausted. Do you feel fit to walk, 
now, because if so, we will relieve Signora Hastings of our 
presence, and let her have her room to herself ? " 

Fulvia made no reply. Her face was still very white, 
and a strange hollowness had come under her eyes and in 
her cheeks. 
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" Pray do not hurry," said Minna. " I should like to 
say something to you, signora," she continued earnestly. 
" Will you not sit down here ? I mean no disrespect to 
you by anything I may say. Pray remember that." 

Signora Dietrich bowed with cold dignity, and waited. 
She even took the chair which Minna offered her. The 
latter went on : 

" I am sure you wish your daughter's happiness." 

" It would be very unnatural if I did not — my only 
child," replied the lady, but still coldly. 

"And you think to secure it by marrying her to a rich 
man ? " 

" It is not necessary for me to explain what I think. 
It is absurd to think we have secured anything, by any 
arrangements we can make. We can but act for the best, 
and await the result. You have lived long enough in our 
country to know that our marriage arrangements and our 
ideas upon these questions are quite different from those 
which prevail in yours," said madame, with a scarcely 
concealed sneer. " I thank the good God that it is so. 
I may be prejudiced, but I prefer the absolute obedience 
to parents, and the retiring modesty which characterizes the 
young girls of my country, to the boldness and forward- 
ness which one sees in the English, and more so, if possi- 
ble, in the Americans," said Signora Dietrich, clearly and 
calmly. " I have repeatedly heard that no harm comes 
of the freedom you accord to your girls. I do not believe 
it. I have seen many of them, sitting round my own 
table as well as in public places, and in my friends' houses. 
There is a hardihood, a boldness, a masculine roughness 
about them which is hateful to me," she went on, with 
what was evidently the most sincere and intense convic- 
tion. 

Minna saw that she was telling the truth now, at least. 

" They walk alone in the streets," pursued the signora. 
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^ No girl can do that without bad consequences. It is 
simply impossible. I do 'not blame the girls. I pity 
them. They did not make the institutions of their coun- 
try, and are not answerable for them, but if they knew 
what graces would be added to them — how much they 
would gain in charm and attractiveness had they but the 
modesty and bashfulness of our own Italian girls, they 
would of their own accord refuse to do the things which 
we find so atrocious. Once for all, signora, understand 
that I know the customs of our countries are different, 
and that I prefer those of my own. In your country a 
girl is said to choose for herself — a husband, I mean. 
The result is, there are more unhappy old maids in Eng- 
land than in any other country on the face of the earth. 
Perhaps they enjoy themselves or think they do, in the 
exercise of their freedom, while they are still young, and the 
world is fair to them ; but they repent it bitterly after- 
wards, and I have heard more than one truth-speaking 
English mother wish that there was something more like 
our system prevailing at home. In your country you 
arrange marriages secretly and often unsuccessfully, 
because it is considered a shame for it to be supposed 
that a girl wants a husband. With us, it is an acknowl- 
edged fact that only through having a husband can she 
gain any position. Ours is the more honest method of 
the two. An unmarried woman here is an anomaly ; her 
position is wretched, her privileges niL It is the duty of 
every good mother to provide early against the possibility 
of any such lot befalling her daughter. As much her 
duty," continued the signora with emphasis, " as to bring 
her up to be modest and virtuous. Do that, while she is 
still a child. When she is older, give her a husband. 
It is the law of God and the law of nature, and it is com- 
manded by the Church, in the majority of cases, that a 

woman should be a wife and mother \ and a child's fan- 

10 
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cies must not be allowed to interfere with the perform- 
ance by her mother, of this most sacred duty. Love, 
obedience, self-sacrifice — these are woman's duties, her 
privilege, her happiness. My Fulvia shall not have the 
path to them closed, and by her own mother. Excuse 
this long dissertation on my part. I fancy you were 
going to say something, and I am prepared to give it my 
full attention, from politeness — ^the politeness which is 
habitual in our country, not because you have any right 
to utter a word in the matter." 

" Yes, I had something to say," replied Minna, refus- 
ing to be befogged by madame's eloquence, though she 
saw that the author of that eloquence believed firmly in 
every word she spoke. She was convinced that the act 
she contemplated was for Fulvia's good, as well as to her 
own advantage, and this conviction of course made it 
more difficult to argue with her. 

" This is what I had to say," Minna went on, after 
pausing to draw breath. She spoke curtly, plainly, and 
almost roughly. " You have selected for your daughter's 
husband a man whom she loathes. He is not her coun- 
tryman. He has no such ideas as those you have just 
been speaking of. He is rich, but he is not even a gentle- 
man. He is a vulgar, purse-proud, mean upstart. He 
is not in society ; his manners are too odious, and his 
stinginess too great to admit him there. Your daughter 
will not even gain a position by marrying him. He pro- 
posed to a young Englishwoman who, happier than your 
daughter, was able to decide for herself in the matter, 
and who rejected him with contempt. Had he ventured 
to address her again, her brothers would probably have 
horsewhipped him — as he deserved. He is a coward. 
He knows that Fulvia detests him, and he shelters him- 
self behind your authority which can compel her to the 
hateful marriage with him. All his money cannot make 
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him anything but detestable to a modest and a pure- 
minded girl — like your little Fulvia," she added, with a 
slight break in her voice, as she laid her hand for an 
instant on the girPs wrist. " You are not doing your duty 
by her. You are committing a hideous sin in tying what 
you yourself call a modest and virtuous girl to that — bah ! 
I should have no right to say these things to you if I had 
not something to propose as an alternative. You say you 
love your daughter. In that case, I suppose you are 
willing to make some sacrifice for her sake, and to secure 
her happiness. I hear that Mr. Marchmont is to relieve 
you from all money embarrassments. If I were a rich 
woman I would say, * take twice as much from me as he 
gives you.' But I am not rich. I am only moderately 
well-off. All I can propose is this. If you will release 
Fulvia from her engagement, I will provide for her, both 
now and in the future. At present I will take the whole 
expense of her maintenance from you. If she should, 
later, meet a man whom she could love, and who should 
wish to marry her, I will pay her every year half of my 
income ; and I will at once make a will, leaving my 
entire property to her at my death. ^ I am mistress of all 
that I have, and as my family are well-off they need not 
be injured by my taking this course. Fulvia need never 
fear care or want if you will agree to this arrangement, 
and if she will give me continually the affection she feels 
for me at present, and is restored to the happiness which 
is her right at her age, I shall be more than repaid. I 
shall be rich. This is what I offer you. I am aware 
that it does not much improve your position, except 
through your daughter's happiness, but as I imagine that 
to be your main object in life, I shall know by your 
acceptance or refusal of my proposal, whether what you 
say about this is true, or simply an excuse to get what 
you want for yourself — not for her." 
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" Signora," cried Fulvia. " Signora — oh, if I might die 
for you at this moment ! Mamma — ^mother 1 Speak — let 
me be happy again ! " 

Her voice broke into a wail, as she turned from Minna, 
and looked at her mother. 

Signora Dietrich had not for a moment lost her presence 
of mind. She could hit hard, and she could also take hard 
knocks, unperturbed. She looked from one to the other 
of them, calmly, gravely, unwaveringly. Her voice, when 
she spoke, was sweet and strong; she threw over her 
features an expression of resignation, half-sad, half-bitter. 

" I see," said she, ** that you are, like most Englishwomen, 
straightforward, if somewhat brutal in your way of dis- 
playing even your kind feelings. Your remarks about my 
future son-in-law are unwarrantable and quite without 
foundation. Your offer, however, shows you to be sincere 
and well-meaning. You have, I believe, never been a 
mother, so you cannot be expected to understand what 
one who is a mother feels on being asked to discard her 
own careful plans for her child's happiness, and to adopt 
the views of a foreigner, a complete stranger, unacquainted 
with her history and her circumstances and utterly unable 
to appreciate what she is doing in the matter. But I love 
my child, and this gives me patience. I wish for my child's 
happiness far, far more than for my own, and this endows 
me with the strength to unfold a story of sorrow about 
which I should have preferred to keep silence. I have 
educated my daughter in the right way. I am quite con- 
fident in the stability of my teaching and of the principles 
I have instilled into her mind. I see that her ideas have 
been disturbed, her filial piety has been tampered with, 
her unreasoning girlish fancies have been fostered, with- 
out regard to any rights or feelings of mine. It is my duty 
as her mother and as a Christian to meet this heavy trial 
with firmness and meekness. I am Tvot. afraid. Mia 
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figliuy you have heard what Signora Hastings has said to 
me?" 

" Yes, mamma," was the breathless response. 

" Good. Then hear now what I have to say to Signora 
Hastings and to you. I will place the two situations be- 
fore you, and you can choose between them. I have no 
doubt as to which course you will pursue." 

She paused for a moment, and then, with solemnity and 
sweetness too, which extorted from Minna an unwilling 
admiration, she proceeded : 

" Fulvia, mia^ I must touch upon topics which it is best 
that young girls should know nothing about. Signora 
Hastings has driven me to this painful position by her 
no doubt well-meant meddling in a matter which she does 
not understand. You will soon be a wife, and your eyes 
could not much longer remain closed to much that is sad 
and evil in this world. You have always been to me 
a sweet and obedient child, and but for this unhappy 
interference of a stranger in our affairs, I believe you would 
have been the same in this case as in all others. My 
daughter, have I ever treated you with unkindness ? Re- 
call all you can remember of your childhood and youth, 
and tell me, do you recollect any unkindness from me to 
you ? " 

'* No, mamma. You have always, until now, been good 
to me — kind and indulgent." 

" Until now. That is, it seems to you that now I am 
no longer kind and indulgent. But has it never occurred 
to you that perhaps you did not quite understand all that 
I am doing ? " 

Fulvia was silent. She was still seated on the sofa, look- 
ing white and miserable. Signora Dietrich had placed 
herself beside her, and she now proceeded : 

" My child, I know even more of your secret thoughts 
than you suppose. In your short \\te 70\3L\v^M^\\aA\\\!^^ 
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sorrow and much joy — ^no deceptions, no disappointments. 
In mine, which seems to me a long one, I have lived 
through grief and bitterness of which you can form no con- 
ception. I pass over that, for the present. Just now, I 
ask you only one question, but I ask it solemnly, and I 
bid you reply to it with absolute truth and candor. 
Never mind if you hurt me. I know what your answer 
will be if you speak the truth. On your honor, then, of 
all those who surround you, and whom you know — of all 
your friends, all your relations, not excepting me — ^whom do 
you love the most ? " 

Fulvia was troubled by this question, and did not im- 
mediately reply to it. Her hands moved nervously ; her 
face grew red and then pale again. But at last, raising 
her eyes, which were filled with a tender light, she looked 
full at her mother, and in a very low but perfectly audible 
voice, replied : 

" Beppo, my mother. " 

Signora Dietrich bowed her head gravely and assent- 
ingly. 

" Yes, " she observed. " I am glad to find you so truth- 
ful. I knew this, and have long known it. We do not 
always bestow our greateist love on the most worthy objects. 
But I have known this thing, and though it has many a 
time lacerated my heart, I have not spoken of it, nor re- 
proached you with it. The time, however, has now come 
in which I must speak. My kindness to you, my good 
intentions towards you, have been called in question. 
Though I have absolute right to dispose of you as I please, 
without explaining or justifying myself, I do not choose to 
do so. Your mother is weak where her child is concerned ; 
as she was once, in far other circumstances weak before — 

to her cost. Fulvia " she rose from her place beside 

her daughter, and stood before her. 

They both had to look up at \vet. Yoi ^. moment she 
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preserved silence; then said, in a distinct, unfaltering 
voice : 

" Signer Orioles is your father. " 

Minna, though she had so long known this thing, felt 
her heart spring to her throat. Her emotion caused her 
physical agony. She sat silent, her fingers unconsciously 
tightening themselves, and clutching at her dress. And 
she watched, breathlessly. 

There was a short silence during which Fulvia stared as 
if fascinated at her mother, with wide-open, frightened eyes 
and a dazed bewildered expression. Then, suddenly she 
buried her face in her hands, as if she could no longer 
bear to look upon what she saw. But she was silent still. 
Presently, Signora Dietrich in the same unbroken voice, 
went on : 

"This was your mother's weakness. This is your 
mother's sin. Now, you may judge your mother, if you 
choose. She can have nothing to answer to you. She is 
at your mercy. She has been punished. Women are 
made weak, and then are punished for not being strong. 
One hard punishment of mine has been that the man to 
whom I gave my whole heart, my whole soul, ever3^hing 
that I had to give — this man has never made me his wife. 
Do you suppose that was not hard for a proud woman to 
bear ? Even after nothing stood in the way, even after I 
had humbled myself with tears and prayers for your sake 
to ask him for this deed of justice, he refused it to me. 
My other punishment, and I swear it has been the harder 
of the two to bear, has been that I had to live my life, day 
by day, and see that my child, whom I adored, loved this 
man better than she loved me. The heart and the soul must 
be strong which can go on with such a life, and not suc- 
cumb to the wretchedness of it. It pleased God to make 
me strong, in these respects — yes, to give me the strength 
even to tell you this story. Now, my daughter, s^eak I 
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What have you to say to your mother ? Choose between 
me and your new friend. " 

Fulvia uncovered her face. Minna was surprised at its 
expression. It had aged, but there was no more any in- 
decision, any pleading, any look of submissive dependence 
in it. She too rose, made a step towards her mother, and 
looking at her, said : 

" Before I tell you that, tell me why, if Beppo was so 
bad as you say, and treated you with such cruelty, you 
stayed in the same house with him ? Why did you let him 
stay here, and work for us — for you and me, as I know he 
has done ? " 

Almost without hesitation, and certainly without the 
flicker of an eyelid, the signora replied : 

" For the same reason that has dictated all my other 
conduct — ^for your sake. Alone, I was unequal to the 
responsiblity, the wear and tear of carrying on this house. 
When one has no money, and no friends, and when one is 
alone, one may drown oneself. When one has one's child 
to live for— one lives, through every degradation. That 
is the reason why I live under the same roof with him. " 

Fulvia bowed her head, smiling with indescribable bit- 
terness. 

" I see, " said she. " For me you have endured these 
sufferings, meaning that when my tiu'n came, I should 
suffer too, and should set you free ? " 

" I had hoped that it would be your pride and pleasure 
to do so," replied her mother ; *' and I am confronted 
with the extraordinary statement that you are not in love 
with the man who wishes to marry you. What girl — what 
decent, virtuous, well-brought-up girl is ever in love with 
her husband when she marries him ? What should you 
know of love ? Heaven forbid that at your age and in 
your circumstances, you should be acquainted with it. 
You 'know now exactly how things stand. Now, and on 
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the spot you must make your decision. Either your en- 
gagement to Signor Marchmont must be honorably car- 
ried out, in which case I must hear no more sighs and 
complaints, or you must tell me at once that you prefer 
to accept Signora Hastings* offer and go over to her. 
Should you thus decide I shall not reproach you. I shall 
not blame you. I shall simply say, * you cease to be my 
child ; ' and I shall require that you both leave my house 
this night. Here I take my seat. Reflect as long as you 
please on the matter ; but you will give me your answer 
before we leave this room." 

She seated herself, folded her hands on her knee, and 
waited. Not a tremor betrayed that she felt any agitation. 

Minna confessed to herself that the woman was mag- 
nificent in her cleverness and audacity. She was playing 
for what to her were the highest stakes imaginable — 
money, ease, freedom. She was secure of victory. There 
was no hope now for the other side. Minna dared not 
look at Fulvia, but, as the girl had not yet spoken, she 
made a last forlorn effort and said in a rather loud spas- 
modic voice, which broke in discordantly upon the si- 
lence : 

" Signora Dietrich, you are acting unfairly. You ought 
not to require your daughter's answer without having 
called Signor Orioles and given him the chance of reply- 
ing to your accusations." 

" An Englishwoman, then, in such a moment as this, 
would lie, would she?" retorted the signora, with un- 
broken calm, but her eyes plunged themselves into those 
of Minna, with a look of hatred which the other never for- 
got. " Of course you are Signor Orioles' advocate. His 
devoted attentions to you deserve some reward. I am of 
course ignorant as to how far you are in collusion in this 
attempt to divide me and my child." 

Minna received this unexpected back-handed stab with 
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great presence of mind, looking her adversary full in the 
face the whole time ; but there was a strange, whirling 
sensation in her head, the like of which she had never 
felt before. 

"You have accused him behind his back. You bid 
your daughter choose, without letting him tell his side of 
the story. You have not told her all," she added, fixing 
her eyes ever more resolutely on the signora's face. 

For one instant Signora Dietrich's eyes wavered, flick- 
ered — ^for one instant her lips twitched. Then she looked 
herself again. It was at this moment that Fulvia's voice 
was heard. 

" I hear what you both say," she observed. ** I have 
heard all that is needful. Mamma is quite right. The 
choice must be made now. Suppose she called Beppo, 
and told all this story over again. Do you suppose I 
want to see poor Beppo more unhappy than he already 
is ? Some people are born to be happy, and some to be 
miserable. I know now what I have to expect. I 
should be unhappy now, either way. I should be un- 
happy now, even with you, signora carissima " — she 
looked at Minna. " The more I felt myself justified in 
accepting your generosity the more unhappy I should be, 
because one must feel one's friends to be very wicked be- 
fore one can leave them all and go away with a stranger. 
I will not do that. But I love you for being willing to 
let me come to you. The other unhappiness is perhaps 
not greater : it is different, that is all. I take it. That 
is my choice. I only ask one thing of you." She 
turned to her mother, and they could both see that a 
subtle change had come over her. Her eyes looked 
straight into those of Signora Dietrich, but without any 
expression : coldly, stonily, and her attitude took a cer- 
tain rigidity ; she drew herself back, as it were. " Let 
everything go on without change, as quickly as possible, 
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ihd do not let us ever speak of this again. It is over — it 
IS done with. Do you understand ? " 
\ "Perfectly, carissima mia. You have taken the 
wisest resolution imaginable," said her mother, rising, and 
pressing a kiss upon her forehead. " I knew," she added 
with a sweet smile, " that the lessons I had so diligently 
inculcated could not be without fruit, sooner or later." 

" Then we can go," said Fulvia, who had all in a mo- 
ment lost her childish retirement of manner, and who 
now spoke as if she were the person to order how things 
should be. " I wish to speak one word to Signora Hast- 
ings," she added, " do not be afraid to leave me with her. 
I shall follow you in a moment. Everything is quite 
decided now." 

Signora Dietrich went away with a gracious smile. 
When she had rustled away and they were quite alone, 
Fulvia turned to Minna, and said : 

" What I told you was true. I will not go with you 
because there would be no good and no happiness in it 
It is better to be unhappy because of others than because 
of oneself. But — do you think I believe that Beppo is a 
bad man ! " 

Her eyes flashed fire as she asked the question with 
energy, and with almost solemn earnestness went on : 

" No ; he is not bad. There is something bad behind 
it all — something so bad that I do not want to know it. 
But he is not bad. Signora," she bent to Minna, and 
whispered passionately in her ear, " I am glad he is my 
father. It is the one good thing I have heard to-night." 

She then gave Minna a hasty kiss on the cheek and one 
on the hand, and in a moment Mrs. Hastings was alone. 
Quiet though the interview had been, there was now a 
singing in Minna's ears, a rushing noise in her head, and 
a tremulousness in her throat, with a general feeling of 
collapse and bouleversement which told how strong had 
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been the excitement, and how intense the strain of the 
whole episode. 

'* And she has conquered, and she does not care a straw 
— ^she has got what she wants," Minna muttered between 
her teeth, and then tears of rage and disappointment came 
to her relief. She wept till she was weary, and all the 
excitement had evaporated. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was Fulvia's wedding-day. Some days before Minna 
had had most of her belongings removed to a couple of 
rooms, which she had taken ; she felt it utterly impossible 
to remain in the house after the event should have taken 
place, and would gladly have left, but, on saying some- 
thing of the kind to Fulvia herself, she had noticed a 
look of alarm and disappointment pass over her face, and 
dilate her eyes. That was enough for Minna ; but, as 
well as that, she had the half-superstitious feeling that even 
at the very last second something might happen to avert 
the catastrophe. 

Nothing had happened ; nothing was going to happen. 
Minna, on this unhappy day, left the house early, not in- 
tending to return to it. She had said good-bye to Fulvia 
the night before. As for Signor Giuseppe, she had 
scarcely caught so much as a glimpse of him for many 
days. The man contrived to hide and efface himself as 
it were. Sometimes Minna was aware of a kind of slender 
dark shadow, slipping away in the background, silent, rapid, 
noiseless. Once or twice she had tried to lay hold of the 
shadow,, to say a few words to it, to force it to speak to 
her, but she had not been successful. She had a painfu\ 
deep conviction that Signor Giuseppe was suffering hor- 
ribly ; that he had probably used every persuasion, every 
argument that he could think of, to persuade Signora Die- 
trich to abandon her purpose and that his utter failure to 
move or turn her aside had literally crushed him. The 
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thought of this helpless misery made Minna suffer too. 
In the night, sometimes, if she awoke and began to reflect 
upon all that was going on, she found it was usually to 
him that her thoughts turned with the greatest pity and 
compunction. The " threadbare old scarecrow of a former 
lover," of Signora Dietrich, Mrs. Charrington had called 
him ; and it was a grandly contemptuous way of dismiss- 
ing the whole subject. But Minna could not thus dismiss 
it. A threadbare old scarecrow (human) may suffer, 
and is not so well able to fight his sufferings or the cause 
of them as a younger and stronger man might be. She 
had this conviction very strongly, and would gladly have 
afforded consolation had it been in her power to do so, 
but she found no opportunity for it. He avoided her in 
the house ; never came near the studio, and some one 
said that Signor Orioles was very much engaged at his 
office. Minna did not believe it. 

It was a wonderful morning, late in April — that wedding 
day. As Minna made her way from Casa Dietrich 
to her studio a delicious air blew upon her face. The 
sky was flecked with white clouds. Rain had fallen in 
the night, and the streets of Rome were glistening with 
the damp. Now it was dark, now light, under the chang- 
ing sky. The endless din of the great city resounded on 
every side, as she walked with a heavy heart through it 
all. She hoped in a few hours to be many miles away 
from the city. She took a book, and sat in the window, 
waiting till the carriage should come for her which she 
had ordered on her way hither. 

Before the said carriage arrived, she heard a step in the 
corridor ; a subdued knock, and then the door was opened 
and Signor Giuseppe presented himself before her. A 
great weight fell from Minna's heart. She had foreboded 
she knew not what from his silence and avoidance of her. 
'' You have come" she exclaimed, \\\lK ^irvlmalion, rising 
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and going a little towards him. Then she stopped — 
silent ; not knowing what more to say. He looked so 
woe-begone ; so utterly broken, and without heart or 
courage — so unlike himself. 

" I thought you would be al the office," said Minna, 
gentlj', at last, going up to him, and taking his hand. 

'* So did I," he replied, drearily. " And to-day, of all 
days in the year, the poor distraction of my daily drudgery 
has been taken away from me. Imagine, signora. When 
I arrived at the office this morning, the porter met me 
with the announcement that we, the clerks, all had a holi- 
day, without any abatement of our week's salary." He 
laughed. " And for what reason, do you suppose ? Be- 
cause the eldest son of the head of the firm is to be married 
this morning, and is so elated at his good fortune that he 
last night got his father to consent to this arrangement, 
and each of us, as we arrived, received the news. Another 
wedding," pursued Signor Giuseppe with melancholy 
bitterness. " I suppose the porter thought me mad, for 
instead of smiling and expressing my delight at the event, 
I begged to be allowed to go in and proceed with my 
work. * God forbid,' cried the fellow. " Do you suppose 
I am going to waste my precious hours of freedom because 
you are fool enough to wish to work when there is no need 
of it ? " He flourished his keys, and I came to my senses 
enough to assure him that it had only been a joke on my 
part. I turned away, and after wandering about for half- 
an-hour, I could bear it no longer, but came here. I knew 
you would not refuse me a corner till the day is over. 
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" Surely," said she, ever more and more gently, " I am 
thankful you had confidence enough in me to come here. 
In a few minutes the carriage will come which will take 
me out of Rome for the day. You will come with me. 
We will both escape.'* 
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" Go z,w2iy^^* he said, unwillingly. " I had not thought 
of that." 

" But I think of it. It will be much the best for us 
both. I am going to Villa Adriana, outside Tivoli. You 
are just the companion I should wish at that place ; so it 
is agreed." 

" To Villa Adriana," he responded, with something like 
a smile. " Ah, what a happy afternoon I once spent 
there, with the child, and one of her young companions. 
That is years ago. I will go with you, signora." 

"Yes, of course," said Minna, speaking much more 
cheerfully than she felt. She was glad to have gained her 
end, and had a hope that when they had once set off, and 
he was within sight of the endless remnants of the former 
glory of his beloved city, he might cast off some of his 
present wretchedness, and begin to be interested in the 
things he had studied so deeply. 

It was as she had expected. At first, and for some little 
time after they had set off, he continued to be sad and 
silent. Minna could have been the same, but she made 
an effort, put it aside, and when they at last got into the 
open country, and into one of the campagna roads, she 
roused her companion, by asking him what was this or 
that object which they were passing or approaching. 
Gradually he also roused ; his enthusiasm kindled ; he 
began to relate the history of first one thing and then 
another. Then by and by, when they had left behind 
them every trace of the city, and were out on the open 
campagna, they began to feel the spell of it ; its melan- 
choly grandeur, its solitude, its majesty. Their driver, 
who knew his way well, took them, at Minna's desire, as 
much out of the beaten track as possible ; and before 
they arrived at the villa they had traversed roads on which 
she had never been before. They were all known, how- 
ever, to her companion, who expYamed ^i5cl^m \.oVi&\^nivth 
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their bearing and connection with other roads, all with 
the most minute and perfect exactness. The clouds 
gradually grew more white and less black ; then by degrees 
unfolded, spread away and rolled aside, leaving great 
expanses of the blue peculiar to those skies and to no 
others. The exulting song of larks was everywhere. 
Dsdnty small flowers of every shape and every hue, veri- 
table lilies of the fields, carpeted the grass at either side 
of the road. Brilliant little green lizards sunned them- 
selves on large gray stones and fragments of walls and 
tombs, whose mystery no man should ever unravel. Now 
and then a flock of sheep in charge of some dark-faced 
herdsman with a gleaming smile, looked up in mild but 
not alarmed astonishment as they drove by. Turning 
her head, and looking behind her, Minna saw where the 
great city lay in the distance, gray or purple or blue, as 
the clouds shifted and the light flashed or faded ; dim 
but mighty, with misty looking domes and cupolas con- 
fusedly raising themselves from the general mass, and 
seeming to beckon back into their charmed circle those 
who ventured to break forth from it. She had fled from 
it all this morning, feeling as If one only of the many 
wickednesses which it sheltered, which were perpetrated 
within its walls — the one blot upon its splendor which 
happened to have come under her own eyes, had darkened 
it forever to her ; but now, despite this feeling which was 
still there, she felt her heart-strings drawn, as they ever 
were, by a longing which amounted to pain, as she saw 
that vague outline in the distance, of the great empress- 
queen of all cities, past, present, and to come ; shrunken 
from her former dimensions, stripped of her former splen- 
dor, modernized, vulgarized, patronized (as her compan- 
ion had once so bitterly complained) by hordes of the 
curious and pleasure-seeking leisured classes of the world, 

but matchJess stiW, supreme and impenaV s\.\\\. 

II 
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She did not speak her thought to Signor Giuseppe. In 
the present circumstances she was almost ashamed of 
having had such a thought 

They had now left the wilder campagna, and were with- 
in a mile of the villa gates. They had got into the region 
of cultivated fields and trees — into the home of the almond 
and the olive. The former grew in orchards showing 
every shade of blossom from a shell-tinted white, to the 
deepest, richest rose-pink. 

The exquisite blooms hung like clouds over the fields. 
In the hedges were masses of blackthorn, like fairy-lace 
flung over the boughs. Now and then a whiff of perfume 
betrayed the near presence of hidden violets — it was all 
nearly over — at the last stage of its loveliness. In another 
week it would be too late to see all this magic of spring. 
Blossoms would be shed ; the fairy colors would have 
given place to ordinary green leaves. The early flowers 
would be over. One might mourn them, but who could 
forget that the compensation would be — roses ? 

The carriage stopped at the gaudy modern gate which 
is the entrance to the solemnly beautiful C3rpress-avenue ; 
the beginning of the great expanse of ruined grandeur and 
desolate beauty which were once Hadrian's summer 
palace. 

They got out, arranged with the driver to meet them at 
the gates many hours later. Minna rejoiced his heart by 
a noble buona mano for himself and his horses, bidding 
him refresh himself and them as he listed. Then they 
entered the avenue, and in ten minutes were wandering, 
untroubled by guides or custodi through those gardens 
and passages, past those almost obliterated ruins and 
buildings which yet, in their decay and wreck, call aloud 
to attest the wonder and splendor beyond words to de- 
scribe of which they once had formed a part. 

The hours flew by, while the^ "walked, or sat, and ate 
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their lunch, and speculated and wondered as to the mean- 
ing of this, that, and the other, and Signor Giuseppe was 
'beguiled into a long, learned, ingenious dissertation on the 
character of Hadrian, which, it will readily be understood, 
he had studied with both ardor and acumen ; and Minna, 
seated in the deserted nymphaeum with its falling water, 
and melancholy statues, and waving trees, with a golden 
sky above, a wilderness of purple violets below, murmured 
to herself 

'' Aminula, vagula blandula," 

and the rest of it, and had almost forgotten her own heart- 
ache in pondering on the past, when suddenly her com' 
panion, snatching his watch from its place, looked at it, 
and said, in an indescribable voice : 

" Past five. It must be all over and done with now." 
Minna's heart sank like lead. She felt a criminal for 
being here ; for having for one moment felt something 
that might be called enjoyment. 

"Let us go," she said abruptly, starting from her place. 



They were well on the homeward way to Rome, and had 
been almost silent the whole time. Then Minna said, 
casually : 

" I will put you down at the door of Casa Dietrich, 
Signor Orioles. You know that I do not return there." 

"Nor I," was the curt response. "You can spare 
yourself the trouble. I will get out where our ways part." 

" You do not return ? " she cried, astonished. 

" I — never. If it is intolerable for you, what do you 
suppose it must be for me ? I told Signora Dietrich some 
weeks ago, * the day you marry the child to the Australian, 
I shake the dust of your house from my feet,' She laughed 
at me, and said, * Bene P Not long before^ when I thought, 
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for other reasons, of going away, she almost went on hei 
knees to me, to beg me to remain." 

It was the only allusion he had ever made to any words 
that might have passed between him and Signora Dietrich. 
Minna knew instinctively that only strong excitement had 
called it forth. 

" But — ^but " she stammered, for there came with 

vivid clearness to her mind, the fact that he was exceeds 
ingly poor ; had a salary of some seventy or eighty pounds 
a year, all told, and that but for the home at Casa Dietrich, 
which it is true, he paid for with his heart's blood, he must 
have been reduced to absolute indigence. She felt a chill 
at her very heart. 

" Where do you go, if I may venture to ask ? " she in- 
quired. 

" To a little lodging which I have taken. It does not 
matter where it is," said he, calmly, but with a certain 
pride at the same time. "It is no place where I could 
ask any of my friends to come and see me. Do not think 
I am complaining," he went on, with perfect self-posses- 
sion ; " it is just. I have merited it. My own weakness, 
my own selfishness and folly, taking a shape of which I 
will not speak to you, have placed me in the pitiable, the 
contemptible position in which you see me to-day. It is 
true, I have been punished already many years for my 
sin. It is equally true that no number of years of expia- 
tion could sufficiently atone for it. I stayed like you, 
signora, to the last moment, in the futile hope that some- 
thing might happen — to be near her till the end. Nay, 
more," he added, sinking his voice, " I called her to me 
one day not long ago, and I told her that if she chose to 
confront the risk and the misery of it, I would go away 
with her, — fly, in fact, from that house, and from her fate, 
and would work for her as for my daughter, would never 
desert her till life deserted me« But she would not. She 
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said she thanked me for what I offered, and trusted me, 
but that it would not make things much better ; it would 
not give her her mother again. I knew, then, that this 
thing would happen. Of course, such things do happen, 
and worse, if there can be any worse. Nothing is too 
ghastly to be true. Now, I have lost her — it is merely 
continuing my life alone." 

" I understand that. But you must not cut yourself off 
from every one and everything," she said, in distress. 
" If you will not tell me where you are going — but yes, 
you will tell me where you are going. I will never intrude 
upon you — never interfere with you, but I must know 
where you are. Give me your address. I'll promise not 
even to look at it unless there were some urgent reason 
for my doing so." 

" I cannot understand why you should hold so much 
to it," he remarked, " but if it be so, you shall have it. I 
will send it to you. And sometimes, if you will let me, I 
will come and see you." 

" Indeed you will, or I shall be very unhappy,** she said, 
almost choked with tears. " I do not like this. I do not 
approve of it. I don't know what to do. You have taken 
me utterly by surprise." 

" Ma che / " he exclaimed, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
" Never mind me. Here, I will get out," he added, stop- 
ping the coachman at the entrance to a narrow street in 
the purlieus of Trajan's Forum. 

" I will send )'ou the address," he went on, " and do 
not be disturbed if it should be some little time before you 
see me again. I have need of solitude, to get accustomed 
to the new order of things." 

He stood beside the carriage, shutting the door, clasped 
her hand for a moment, baring his head, and bowing over 
it with an old-fashioned courtliness which all his troubles 
had not untaught him. 
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" Grazie infinite^* he said, resolutely smiling at her, and 
signing to the driver to go on. Minna had a final glimpse 
of him, standing with his hat in his hand under a street- 
lamp — ^for it was now quite dark — and looking after her. 

" It is all wrong," she said to herself. " Wrong from 
beginning to end. What will be the end of it all ? " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Two or three weeks passed in a vacant, empty kind of 
way, and during those weeks Minna was almost alone. 
She saw Mrs. Charrington two or three times, and that 
lady condescended to approve of her new apartment, and 
of her departure from Casa Dietrich. She was even 
generous enough not to say how very glad she was that 
" the girl " was married and no longer on the spot to dis- 
turb her dear Minna's peace of mind, and keep her en- 
tangled with '' that set." She did not say it, but Minna 
knew very well that she felt it, and smiled to herself — 
rather grimly. 

For some little time she did not fret, either, at Sign or 
Orioles' silence ai>d non-appearance at the studio. She 
remembered and understood what he had said about 
needing solitude in order to get accustomed to his new 
conditions and mode of life. She presently, however, 
began to be sorry that she had let him slip away from 
her without giving his address. He had promised to send 
it, but it came not, nor any word from him, and after two 
or three weeks had passed she began to grow uneasy. 
She remembered the wretched condition of his circum- 
stances and finances when she had last seen him ; his 
silent unhappiness on parting with her — an unhappiness 
through which at the same time glowed a resolution not 
to give up his self-elected solitude ; and when days had 
grown into weeks, and still she heard nothing of him, her 
alarm began to increase, and the hopelessness of seeking 
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through Rome for a man who had chosen to bury himself 
in it without leaving any address, became daily more ob- 
vious to her. Once she thought of calling upon Signora 
Dietrich and asking for news of both Fulvia and Signer 
Giuseppe. Then she laughed aloud all by herself — ^feel- 
ing that she might as well ask the first person she met in 
the street, for such information. Neither the girl nor the 
man were likely to confide their affairs to Signora Dietrich, 
and even if they should have done so, Minna felt with 
what pleasure the signora would look at her (Mrs. Hast- 
ings), should she be weak enough to go to her in search 
of information — ^would look at her, and send her about her 
business rather less wise than she had been before. 

For the first time since she had known Rome she was 
weary of it, and longed to get away from it. Letters from 
home, also, made her feel that her presence there was de- 
sirable, if not absolutely necessary, to regulate the affairs 
of her modest household, and to set in order feuds amongst 
certain old retainers whom the absence of their mistress 
had set by the ears. She wrote home to say that she was 
coming, and that all was to be in readiness for her towards 
the end of May ; thus she gave herself still some time to 
linger and to be present when Signer Giuseppe came, if 
come he should. 

Meantime, in order to try to forget her anxiety, she had 
been working hard at the bust of Fulvia, and she intended 
to take it home with her, finished. Looking upon it, she 
knew that it was beautiful, knew that, in her own intense 
feeling for and sympathy with its original, she had suc- 
ceeded in throwing into the beautiful sad features, a' whole 
world of meaning — of grace, of sorrow, of proud endur- 
ance. She stopped sometimes in her work, and gazed 
upon it, and pondered on the matter. What would Ful- 
via's marriage — her so-called marriage — make of her ? It 
was bound to work some great cViatv^e or development in 
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her character. Would it ripen her early into a more than 
usually noble woman, proud and reticent, suffering and 
strong ? Would it crush her into a hopeless slave, ter- 
rified and cowering before the t)nrant to whom she was 
tied ? Or would it harden her into marble, stiffen all her 
girlish brightness into a chilly glitter of the conventional, 
professional cheerfulness which all must wear, unless they 
wish the world to invent the most wonderful calumnies 
concerning them and their lives ? For it is true that the 
inwardly unhappy, in certain circumstances, must either 
calumniate themselves, or be calumniated by others. 
Minna could form no idea on the subject. She would have 
given a good deal to learn something about it, but no sign 
came. There was no news, no word of Fulvia, who had 
disappeared utterly when she had departed with March- 
mont for Milan on their way to London. 

Minna's state of mind grew more and more anxious, 
more and more perturbed as time went on, and the day 
beyond which her departure must no longer be delayed 
approached with remorseless rapidity. She was longing 
to leave Rome — ^to breathe an air which was not tainted 
with the horrors and the sins of thousands of years, hor- 
rors and sins which had never troubled her till the one 
horror, the one sin was perpetrated, which went home to 
her and appealed to her. Now, it seemed to her, when 
she walked abroad, threading the narrow streets, or pass- 
ing under or beside the awful piles of ruin ; as she glanced 
at the hoary grayness of the Forum, looking ashen and 
ghastly in the dazzling May sunshine — as she looked up- 
wards at the grim frown of the overhanging fragments of 
the Palatine, that the whole place reeked with sin and 
crime, and with the deadly odor of shameful bargains and 
sales of human bodies and souls. It was morbid, she felt 
or tried to feel, but it was very strong and very real ; and, 
returning one Friday evening from the com^^i^iXiw^ ^"qkX 
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of Doria Pamfili gardens, into the odors and the noises of 
the teeming streets below, she was suddenly seized with a 
wild, unreasoning craving after a breath of the air, fresh 
from the moor, salt from the sea, which she knew was blow- 
ing round her old gray house far in the north, at home. The 
everlasting glare of blue and gold in the sky and sun op- 
pressed her ; the voluptuous languor of the nights, loud 
with music and vocal with thrilling notes of song made her 
feverish and restless. Had she followed her own impulse 
she would have fled within a few hours, nor ever rested till 
the Alps were between her and this great, insolent, sor- 
ceress city. 

She could not fly. Business still tied her for a few days, 
and the idea that there was some one somewhere within 
those mazes of streets with whom she had clasped hands 
in friendship, and whose misery was to her nervous unrest, 
as the ocean compared to a fretting brooklet, was a tor- 
ment to her. 

Still time flew by relentlessly. It wanted now only 
two days to the date fixed for her departure. She had been 
at the studio all one afternoon, superintending the pack- 
ing of the bust of Fulvia, which, heavy though it was, she 
had determined to take with her own personal luggage ; and 
also that of the, as yet, unfinished statue which, packed 
and enveloped with the greatest care was to go by sea to 
Liverpool, and thence to be dispatched to her home. The 
carriers were to come to-morrow for the great package. 
She intended to return herself, and see it off the premises, 
pack up and put away the things she was leaving here, for 
she intended to retain the rooms for at least a year, against 
her possible return to Rome. The noise and the bustle 
were over. The men, satisfied with the buona mano they 
had received, grinne4 from ear to ear, wished her a suc- 
cessful journey and said a cordial a rivederle. They clat- 
tered down the stairs and away, and ^Vvexv the noise of 
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their feet had died away, she got up, and looked rather 
sorrowfully round the shabby room, now quite turned up- 
side down, in which she had spent so many happy hours, 
and so many sad ones too. It was useless to linger. The 
place now sent a shudder through her. She would go 
away, to her lodging, and busy herself in beginning the 
packing necessary for her journey. It was a hot May 
evening, towards six o'clock. She put on her broad straw 
hat, took her gloves and sunshade from the table, and left 
the room, locking the door behind her. Slowly she de- 
scended the cool dark staircase, and went through the court, 
deep in shadow, towards the dazzling white light in the 
street. As she slowly paced along, her eye was caught 
by another shadow which flitted along, close to the wall— 
and crowning the shadow was a man's white face. Some 
little thrill, some intuitive knowledge darted through her 
veins and heart. She stopped suddenly and decidedly, 
arrested the shadow, and laid her hand upon its arm. 

" Signor Orioles — at last \ Why have you treated me 
in this way ? " 

" Why have I treated myself in this way, you should 
rather' ask," he said. " Do you suppose that if I had had 
anything good to tell you I should not have been with you 
before now ? My news was always bad, therefore, though 
I have many times been as far as this court, I have never 
mounted the stair." 

" Bad news — of Fulvia ? " she added, still instinctively 
holding him fast by the arm lest he should yet escape. 

" No, of myself," said he, with some naivete, " though 
of course it would not matter about me if she were not 
concerned in it too." 

" Come upstairs," said Minna, decidedly, as she turned 
back. " Come upstairs and tell me everything about 
it." 

He made no resistancCf but suffered Yi^t Xo \^^^\C\m 
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upstairs. She unlocked the door, and they at once stood 
within the dreary, half-dismantled room. Closing the 
door behind them, she looked at him. She did not ask 
him how he did. There was no need for that. He was 
not at all well ; as any one could see. Signor Giuseppe 
was a broken man. The signs of that condition are well- 
known, and easily to be recognized. They do not need 
to be recapitulated here. 

" Sit down," said Minna, gently, " and tell me what has 
happened to you, and why you have never come to see 
me. 

" I have had a great misfortune," said Signor Giuseppe. 
" I have come into a fortune — not a large one, but enough, 
if it had come in time, to " 

He stopped, abruptly. Minna, breathless, wondered if 
his troubles had really affected his mind. But there was 
no appearance about him of a disordered brain, only of a 
profoundly sad heart. 

" Tell me about it," she said. 

" Of course I should have come to see you before if 
this had not happened," he said. " It was very soon after 
I last saw you ; in fact, only two or three days after. One 
day at the office I found some papers for me, which had 
been sent to one or two wrong addresses. I ought to 
have had them a week before — mark you ! a week ! " he 
said in a louder voice, raising his hand and gesticulating 
a little. " I have told you and you know all about it — that 
once I was different. I was not what I am now. I was a 
gentleman. I was not this broken-down old vagabond whom 
you have always known, and to whom you have still been 
kind. When I gave up my own estate, which was suf- 
ficient, though not large, and left my country, I left also 
others behind me : relations, connections. Amongst them, 
an uncle, my father's brother, who was rather a singular 
old character. I will not tro\ib\e -^ow V\xVi ^xv account of 
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him. He was an eccentric. He was a bachelor, some- 
thing also of a miser, and very much of a curmudgeon. He 
lived alone on his property, and we saw little or nothing 
of him. When I went to say good-bye to him, and to tell 
him that I was going to fight for the freedom of my 
country and for her unity, and that I was disposing of my 
property, in order to be able the more effectually to help, 
he said, * Beppino mio^ you are a complete and utter fool. 
Fight for your country as much as you please — young 
blood must have an outlet, and that is at least a respect- 
able style of sowing your wild oats ; but keep a whole 
suit of clothes in which to dress yourself when the battle 
is over, a chimney-nook in which to rest and warm your- 
self, a fowl for the pot, a vine wherefrom to fill the vats, 
and a field of corn from which to provide bread for your- 
self. Otherwise you will find that by the time your 
country is free you yourself are a slave. You have never 
been accustomed to work for your livelihood. Take my 
word for it, your plan will not answer.' I was then twenty- 
two. I paid no heed to his words, but went my own way. 
You know the rest. Two months ago, I believe I would 
have welcomed back the Austrians if I could have been 
secure of fifty thousand lire. But I might as well have 
cried for the moon. And yet, nearly a week before — the 
child — was married, far more than fifty thousand lire 
were mine, had I known it He died, it . seems, months 
ago, at his property far away in the country, in Sicily. 
He was ninety-five. Only think, signora, of any one 
being unlucky enough to live to be ninety-five, I was his 
only living direct relative. All the others were gone. 
Everything that he had comes to me. I am again in the 
possession of an income — ^nay, I am well off — at ease, so 

far as my ideas go and I did not know it in time 

to save her." 
There was a \ong silence. Sweeping ovet "MlvraiV^ xcwwl 
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came the full sense of the miserable, sordid tragedy of the 
situation. Another thought, which she would not for the 
world have hurt him by uttering, was, that his poor little 
property would not have had a feather's weight in the 
balance with Signora Dietrich when she was arranging 
Fulvia's marriage with Marchmont. 

"What can I say?" she said, at last "There is noth- 
ing to say." 

" Nothing, I quite agree with you," he replied, bitterly, 
and they were both silent again, till at last she asked : 

" And your work — and your lodging ? What are you 
doing about that ? " 

" As for the lodging, it was not worth while to change 
it, " he said, despondently. " I am in the same place 
—Via " 

He named a wretched little street, quite near to where 
he had left her on that evening when they had been to 
Hadrian's Villa, near the Forum of Trajan, and Minna 
felt all the sordid wretchedness and discomfort which 
he had gone through pierce her own heart. 

" But you go to the office every day ? " she inquiredi 
gently. 

" No more," he said. " They did not want me. I had 
begun to make mistakes. They were very kind, but they 
wanted to get rid of me." 

Then he told her a story between the lines of which she 
was easily able to read. He had evidently clung to his 
post at the office with a pitiable tenacity — it was something 
for him to do ; it was a remnant of the old, accustomed 
order of things ; in so far, it was a consolation, and it kept 
him going. He had been many years with that particular 
firm of lawyers. The principal was a kind-hearted man, 
and had always treated him well, and when within the last 
month or two it was found that Orioles' work was always 
going wrong, was full of mistakes, and that he constantly 
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forgot the commissions or pieces of writing entrusted to 
him, Signor Gismondi began to make inquiries. He wished 
to be kind and considerate, but business had to be thought 
of. The result of the inquiries discovered to him that 
Orioles had come into some property, which placed him 
in an independent, if very modest position, and above 
want There was then, no need for further scruples. Sig- 
nor Gismondi sent for his gray-headed clerk, and as kindly 
as he could, intimated to him that his services were to be 
dispensed with — a new and a younger man was to be 
engaged in his place — after Blaster, when he pleased — 
ecco ! 

A last rag of pride and sensitiveness sent a red flush 
into Signor Giuseppe's cheek. With a bow, the majesty of 
which good Signor Gismondi could not have attained to, had 
he practiced for twenty years, Orioles intimated that it was 
just the same to him when he left — to-day, to-morrow — 
next week. If they had not already engaged the services 
of some one else, he was willing to wait just to accom- 
modate them, as long as they liked. Signor Gismondi 
seized eagerly upon this opening for softening the blow, 
and assured Giuseppe that he would confer a very great 
favor upon them by remaining for another week, until 
they had looked about them for a person suitable to replace 
him. Agreed I Signor Giuseppe was in much better 
spirits that week, being under the impression that he was 
really doing a favor to the firm of Gismondi e Nipoti. 
But when the week was over and the occupation gone, oh, 
then was Signor Giuseppe to be pitied. Well for them 
who, reduced to*such a condition of drifting loneliness, 
have one compassionate eye fixed upon them — only one ! 
They may be saved. It is such as he, reduced perhaps a 
stage lower in grief and hopelessness, who, looking round 
instinctively in a last effort to find something which shall 
encourage them to remain in the world, ^Livdl^ilvw^to do 
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80 — meeting no outstretched hand, seeing no eye which has 
any attention in it for them — such as these it is who, lin- 
gering near the river, some evening or other plunge into 
it-— or who purchase their dose of poison, and after keep- 
ing it for a time, suddenly swallow it — or discharge the 
pistol which has been long loaded and ready— or who in- 
fallibly find some gate or other open, through which they 
can creep out of one blackness into another that is yet 
darker. 

Signor Giuseppe had not got as far as that, though he 
was well on the way to it. Minna, looking at him, under- 
stood it all ; and an immense pity, an immense longing to 
help and to save, came over her. There was a silence as 
they sat facing one another in the room, which was now 
very quiet. A ray of warm, rather stuffy sunshine had 
crept round to the window and mercilessly lighted up all 
the rather shabby, threadbare details of the place. It left 
Minna in the shade, but fell full upon her companion, and 
showed her the profound sadness and hopelessness of his 
expression. He had aged by twenty years. The man 
who, when she had first seen him, had struck her as barely 
beginning to be elderly, was now old. If no one helped 
him he would be lost. That was what she felt with a 
strength of pity and of conviction which swamped all other 
feelings. She broke the silence rather abruptly. 

" Do you see what a state of disorder the room is in ? " 
she asked. 

" I thought there was something different about it," he 
replied, looking round. " Are you going to make some 
alterations ? " 

" Oh, no 1 I am only going to shut it up. I am leav- 
ing Rome the day after to-morrow," she replied, with 
studied carelessness. 

Her announcement had exactly the effect she had calcu- 
hted upon. 
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" Leaving Rome ! " he echoed, with a great start, and a 
look of blank dismay. And then, naively enough, *' What 
is to become of me ? " 

" Oh, that is easily settled. I am going straight home 
to England — ^to my own house. You must come with me." 

" Impossible," ejaculated Signor Giuseppe, springing 
from his chair, and looking very much agitated. " Signora, 
you speak with all the calm, deliberate frenzy peculiar to 
your nation. But you should not mock at my misfortunes." 

" I never was less inclined to mock in my life," said 
Minna, settling herself into the comer of the sofa, pre- 
pared to do battle for any length of time. " What I pro- 
pose is the utmost common-sense, and is also the only 
thing to be done. To-night you go home, and arrange 
your plans for getting ready to-morrow. To-morrow you 
employ in getting all that you want for the journey, and for 
a prolonged stay in our bleak country during its so-called 
summer. You must spend some of this money that you 
have got," she went on with the utmost tranquillity, trying 
hard not to smile at the almost paralyzed astonishment 
with which he continued to regard her. " It will be all 
right. The day afterwards, you will be quite ready, with 
your luggage, and I shall call for you — in good time," — 
with emphasis — " on my way to the station. Three-forty 
is the time of the train. Don't forget. We shall go to 
Milan, and rest there, and then pursue our way to Eng- 
land. I will write to-night to my housekeeper to say I am 
bringing some one with me, and that she is to have a room 
ready. There is really no more to be said." 

" But there is — a great deal," burst out Signor Giuseppe, 
" And it may all be expressed in one word : impossible P^ 

Minna smiled. The argument was a long one. She 

had to fight the objections and doubts and unwillingness 

of a man whose last experiences of life outside his own 

city had been the rough and painful ones of a soldier^ 

12 
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subject to all kinds of pain and privations ; one who had 
come into the great city after endless and exhausting strug- 
gles, and who clung to it as one who felt that he had a 
nook there which he knew, whereas all the world outside 
was cold and strange and empty. If one must die, it were 
better to die at home. He realized, with an intensity 
which showed what strength and life still lay behind the 
broken-down outer man, that he was a wreck and a ruin ; 
he was sure he would be a hateful burden, a nuisance — a 
nuisance to any one whose companion he might be. Minna 
was very patient — point by point she fought his doubts 
and fears and scruples, and at last told him that, whatever 
he might think, he had still duties in the world, and that 
he ought to go where he could gain strength and prepare 
himself to meet them. 

" And my duties, signora — ^what may they be ? Where 
do they lie ? " 

" As long as Fulvia lives, you have a duty to her," re- 
plied Minna, calmly, and she saw him start and turn pale, 
" You cannot cast it aside. One day you will meet her 
again. I am absolutely certain of it. You do not know 
in what condition you may meet her. You do not know 
what her need may be, nor how you can minister to it, but 
this much is certain, that you ought to be ready to help 
her, if she should need help — and how should she not 
need it, sooner or later ?" 

It was this argument which, more than any of the others, 
prevailed. When he went away, she had his promise, and 
she had made him give her his exact address. He also 
promised to see her on the morrow ; and let her know that 
he was getting ready to go with her. He had even come 
so far back to the real, practical world, as to wonder with 
ill-concealed uneasiness what her friends and relations 
would say to her importation into their midst of such a 
wretched scarecrow as himseli. 
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" Fortunately," said Minna, " I am not dependent on 
what my friends and relations say. And they are not 
barbarians, either." 

He did not fail her. He was ready and waiting when 
she called for him at the appointed time — a transformed 
man, as to outward appearance ; though with a somewhat 
nervous and scared expression, as if no such step had 
ever been taken by any one before. 

The noise and bustle of the station and the departure 
of the train were over. They were outside the city. The 
long, uninteresting line of the gigantic basilica of San 
Paolo without her walls had gradually disappeared from 
their view. The campagna stretched desolately around 
them. The sun went down in the west, in a red ball of 
fire. Signor Orioles' eyes strained into the distance, to- 
wards the faint blue cloud which still showed him where 
the city lay, and his lips moved, as he murmured to 
himself — 

" Roma — for whom I have lived — ^grant me to die in 
thine arms." 



PART 11. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

May, in London, five years later. The weather was bad 
and every one said the season was a dull one. To 
Minna Hastings it did not much matter whether it was 
dull or bright She had come to spend a fortnight in 
town with some friends ; she had never been very fond 
of London ; she had quitted her home with regret, and 
though not exactly longing to be back there, she was yet 
quite ready to return to it when the time should come for 
her to do so. This was perhaps ungrateful on her part, 
for there was no doubt that this year Minna had one 
morning wakened to find herself in a small way, and 
amongst a certain set, famous. The figure of the Work- 
man, which for three years had been standing finished, in 
her studio at home, had been sent to one of the London 
galleries, accepted, well-placed, and seen of all who visited 
that gallery. To Minna's own surprise it had proved 
an immense " take." Critics, alike with those who 
were not critics, had been fascinated with it. It had 
been reviewed, admired, talked about, till Minna was 
rather sorry she had sent it. It represented so much 
more to her than it ever could to those who saw it. Its 
strength and grace were praised ; its originality, its bold- 
ness, its daring simplicity, and so forth. The most curi- 
ous things were said about it. The artist, when she met 
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with these lucubrations, rubbed her eyes, sometimes in 
vexation, sometimes in amusement at the intentions which 
were attributed to her. ** Mrs. Hastings has evidently," 
said one oracle, " made a profound study of the finest 
models of modern French sculpture, and the intention she 
seeks to convey in this masterly work is obvious." 

So obvious that, as obvious things often do, it escaped 
the knowledge of its author, who only said to herself, 
" Thank heaven they do not know the history of all that 
I put into it/' 

Then came applications from sundry would-be buyers, 
known and unknown. Many hundreds of pounds might 
have been Minna's, had she been disposed to part with 
her work. But she could not do so. Feeling forbade it, 
and, luckily for her, circumstances allowed her to keep 
it. She never had forgotten, never could forget, what 
had passed between her and Signor Giuseppe that even- 
ing when she had shown it to him, and had heard what 
he had to say about it — and about some other things. 

She was persuaded with difficulty by her friends to go 
and look at it one morning. She knew not what shock 
came over her as her eyes encountered the figure — her 
own handiwork, to the finishing of which had gone so 
many thoughts, wishes and aspirations. There he stood, 
confronting her as she stood before him, seeming to live 
and stand out from all the surrounding things. She met 
his patient, steady eyes, which asked her, "Do you know 
me in all this foreign crowd, so alien to me, and to you ? 
Do you not remember those still hours of solitude and 
striving in which you lived with me and made me what I 
am } When will you take me back to be with you again, 
since neither of us can be where we would — at home, in 
Rome 1 " A choking came in her throat as she thought 
of the shabby old studio — the hours of intense life, 
both of joy and of sorrow, and she turned abruptly away. 
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while her friends walked round the figure, and exclaimed 
and admired, and put the wonted questions to her — 
" Minna, how did you come to think of it ? " " What put it 
into your head ? " " I could never have thought of such 
a thing if I had been crowned for it," and so on. 

When the slight mist which covered her eyes had 
cleared from them, and she could see clearly again, she 
took time to look round and found herself in a kind of 
little Tribuno, round which, in an inner circle as it were, 
were disposed statues and busts, while on the walls hung 
pictures. She glanced round, and began to examine the 
latter ; she found herself almost in front of one which 
soon arrested her attention. It represented a corner of 
the great church of Santa Maria-sopra-Minerva at Rome ; 
and one of the little episodes «which one constantly sees 
occurring in Roman churches— one half of the episode 
at least, is common enough. A young girl, accompanied 
by a servant, drops an alms into the hand of a beggar. 
The beggar is an old woman whose withered countenance 
lights up as she glances into the face of the girl. Just 
behind the old woman is the figure of a young man, whose 
eyes are fixed with passion of adoration and entreaty upon 
the girl's face, which, sweet and calm and cold, smiles 
upon the old woman, and does not even see him. No 
possibility of mistaking the meaning in those eyes, nor the 
prayer for notice and love in the entire attitude and look. 
There was an emotional quality in this picture which 
went far to triumph over a good many faults of color and 
execution. As Minna looked at it, a strange feeling stole 
over her. The faces of the young man and the girl were 
not portraits, but there was in them a haunting likeness 
to two faces she had known, which likeness sent a thrill 
through her. Hastily turning over the leaves of her 
catalogue she found the number and title of the picture, 
sLDd a scarcely suppressed " Ah 1 " broke from her lips. 
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The Two Mendicants. {Hans J^iemann.) 

Fastened to the spot, she examined the picture with 
eager attention. Never had she imagined her cousin 
Hans to be possessed of such subtlety in expressing a 
graceful thought. It was he— it was Fulvia ; not boldly 
and openly portrayed, but hinted at, indicated, shadowed 
forth, as it were. Patent to her, who was familiar with 
them both, and with their stories — a veiled mystery, not 
even a mystery, merely a delicate attractive picture to any 
outsider, who knew nothing of the drama which underlay 
it all. 

" I knew it, I was certain of it," Minna said to herself, 
but quite beneath her breath. " I taxed him with it, and 
he turned it off. Why did he not speak out at the time ? 
Oh, I would have helped him through everything. I 
would have become poor that he might have succeeded. 
If Fulvia had had a lover — one whom she loved, at that 
time — she might have been saved. She would have 
had a strength to resist which would have carried her 
through everything . . . Hans, you fool ! And how he has 
improved. I used to think his things rather finicking. I 
didn't care for them, but this shows a perfectly enormous 
advance." 

" What are you looking at ? " asked the loud, cheerful 
voice of one of her friends, just at her elbow. " That I oh, 
isn't it odd that Mr. Riemann's picture would have got 
put close to your piece of sculpture ? It's a pretty thing, 
very. Do you know, I said the other day that, according 
to the accepted rule in such things, and judging from the 
outside only, the picture ought to have been by the 
woman, and the statue by the man. The picture is so 
delicate, you know, and refined and emotional, and all 
that. (I hear he has sold it very well.) And the statue 
—well, you know^ Minna, it has been praised (or vt& 
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brutality, in the French sense of the word — not the Eng- 
lish." 

To all of which Minna made little rejoinder except a 
faint smile. She did manage to murmur that the picture 
was very charming, and that Hans had made great prog- 
ress during the last few years. 

Then they moved on, laughing at Minna for not being 
more interested in the public view of her own work. 
They made the weary round of the gallery, and looked at 
all the most talked-of pictures, and at last went away, to 
get lunch somewhere, and then to go and see some other 
show. All day long there dwelt in Minna's mind the 
tender grace of that painting. She wondered who had 
bought it. She was longing to possess it herself. She 
felt unreasonably annoyed and vexed with the happy 
owner, whoever he or she might be. And when at night, 
wearied in brain and body with the empty whirl of the 
day, she placed her head upon her pillow, the scene again 
rose before her eyes, "The Two Mendicants." The ' 
gracious figure whose hand was relieving the one, and 
passing by the other, not even seeing him. Minna said 
within herself, " I'll go again. I shall go and look at it 
as often as I can escape from them, and get there alone." 

Her last waking thought was, " Shall I tell Beppo ? I 
think not. He never speaks about it now, but I am sure 
the pain of that time has never been less in his soul than 
it was just when it happened. It would hurt him. . No ; 
I won't say anything." 

She carried out her intention, and, under one pretext 
or another, managed several times to escape from her 
companions, slip alone into the gallery, thread her way 
through its rooms, and finally with a sigh of pleasure and 
pain combined, seat herself before the picture, with her 
back to the statue, while she looked, wondered, and spec- 
ulated. 
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Where was Fulvia? What had become of her? What 
had she grown into ? Not one word had been heard of 
-her since. her marriage. She had never written to any 
one at home ; neither to her mother, nor to Giuseppe, nor 
-to Minna herself. At the time of the marriage it had 
been Marchmont's intention to take his bride first to Lon- 
xion and Paris, and, sooner, or later, to Australia, to 
" show " her, in his own characteristic language, to his 
" people " there, who were understood to be very rich, 
and given to admire sumptuous and beautiful things — 
such things as Fulvia would have every chance of becom- 
ing. 

Whether he had carried out this programme Minna had 
never heard. She thought it probable — she thought it 
even possible that he might have settled in Australia, 
having discovered that he was a bigger man in Sidney or 
Melbourne than he would be in London or Paris. Of 
one thing only she was certain — that they had never re- 
visited Rome. 

On this particular morning Minna was at her post be- 
fore the picture, and passing through her mind was the 
wonder, where Hans could now be? The easy-going 
young fellow whom she had known in Rome at Casa 
Dietrich had made some way in the world as an artist, 
but chiefly as a painter of what seemed to Minna " Pretti- 
nesses." Even in this case she would have mistrusted 
her own judgment and thought her delight in the picture 
to be more the result of the associations it had for her 
mind than its own inherent merit, but the verdict on all 
sides was to the same effect as her own. 

In a half-dream she sat, leaning back in the comfort- 
able settee, and vaguely hearing the voices and footsteps 
of those who passed, but not heeding them, unless they 
stood before her, and actually interrupted her view of the 
picture. 
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Voices behind her of two women — probably young 
women. 

'^ Oh, Ethel, this must be the statue that Tom was talk- 
ing about He said it was splendid. What is it called ? ^ 

Leaves of a catalogue were fluttered quickly over-^ 
then, in dulcet tones : 

" In the Sweat of Thy Brow. Roma^ i8— What on 
earth does it mean ? " 

'' A horrid, common working-man, and nothing else. 
Well, I cannot understand what any one can see to 
admire in that, I must say. Let's see — ^artist's name — 
Minna Hastings. A woman ! Just fancy any lady delib- 
erately setting to work and carving out the figure of a 
dirty half-naked man like that 1 What a queer creature 
she must be ! " 

Minna was interested, charmed. She did not move, 
but gazed steadily before her at the picture. Now the 
two speakers were immediately behind her. There was 
no crowd, and they could quite well see over her head. 

" Now just look what different things strike different 
people," said the more decided voice of the two. " Look 
at that picture — ^^The two Mendicants. I call it lovely. 
Isn't that girl sweet ? And the old woman — splendid I 
And the young man. Ethel," — in an excited whisper, — 

"he really has a look of don't you know? Those 

long eyes, and that intense look — ^what Fraulein would 
call schw&rmerisch. I do like it. Well, you see, that's 
Rome, too. In the Church of Santa Maria-sopra-Mifier' 
7fa, Roma. And the painter is a man — Hans Riemann, 
}ou see. Well, all one can say is that some men have 
much nicer tastes than some women . . . Hadn't we bet- 
ter go on to the next room, or we shall not get it all done 
before lunch ? " 

" Oh, yes ! Come." 

They walked away. Minna, half-turning her head, 
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Stole a look after them. A couple of fresh-looking 
"nicely" dressed, rather meaningless English girl& 
There are hundreds and thousands of them, gaily passing 
their opinions on everything that comes under their notice 
in the heavens above or in the earth beneath. Minna 
smiled to herself, and again became lost in contemplation 
of the picture. 

The door into the small room in which she sat was be* 
hind her. For some time she was left in undisturbed sol- 
itude. Then there were footsteps behind her, of two 
persons. She paid no heed to them. They stopped — 
evidently in front of her work. There was a prolonged 
silence, till at last a man's voice said, earnestly and 
softly : 

" Well, is it not what I told you ? Did I do right to 
bring you ? " 

A woman's voice in reply, which yet sounded almost as 
if the speaker spoke to herself, in a half-dream. 

" Yes — it is the same. Roma. Oh, I am very glad you 
brought me ! " 

She spoke Italian. For one moment Minna's heart 
sprang with such a wild throb to her throat that she 
could neither move nor speak. Then it seemed to stop 
altogether ; then went beating on again at five times its 
usual pace. It all took but a couple of seconds. She had 
recovered her power of speech and motion. She rose 
swiftly from her place, and turned towards the speakers, 
her face in a pale blaze of emotion. 

It was true. There was no deception. That was Hans, 
older, handsomer, with his boyish tendency to lounge de- 
veloped into the supple ease of a man of the world, but 
with — the words of the young lady who had been so pleased 
with his picture, came into Minna's mind almost gro- 
tesquely — "Those long eyes and that intense look," — the 
eyes and the look which are so difficult to read aright in 
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man or woman. Experience only can prove whether they 
mean a character weak, selfish and sensuous, or earnest 
and passionately clinging in its loves aad hates,, hopes and 
fears. Whatsoever the look might betoken, tlie man. was 
Hans ; and that woman beside him, in the full splendor 
of youth and beauty, in the full pomp of the costliest sim- 
plicity of dress, with the bearing of a queen, and the utterly 
calm and self-possessed, rather cool aspect — that was 
Fulvia. 

For a moment the three stood looking at each other, 
while their expressions changed half a dozen times. It 
was Minna who spoke first, in a voice which she could not 
force to be steady, tried she ever so hard. 

" Fulvia ! " she said. " Hans." 

" Minna, by Jove I " ejaculated Hans, recovering from 
his astonishment. " I never was more floored in my life, 
though why I should have been, I'm sure I don't know. 
It's the most natural thing in the world for you to be here 
^ust as it is for us. I have brought Mrs. Marchmont, 
you see, to show her an old acquaintance." He smiled 
and looked at Minna's statue. 

A great change had come over Fulvia's face. She had 
grown very pale; her steady eyes wavered — one could 
almost have sworn that for one moment they were dim. 
While Hans was talking, she and Minna had clasped hands 
and were looking at one another. Minna was far past 
speaking. It was as if her own beloved child, long lost, 
had returned to her. Fulvia also seemed not to be pos- 
sessed of much eloquence. A grave, sweet smile dawned 
upon her lips ; in a low voice and with an accent of inde- 
scribable tenderness she said, 

" Signora carissima t " 
* It was the exact tone in which she had often spoken to 
Minna when she had sat with her, five years ago, in her 
little salon at Casa Dietrich, discussing the woful future. 
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As she spoke, with a swift, graceful gesture she lifted 
Minna's hands to her lips, and kissed them, one after the 
other. 

The elder woman was shaken to her innermost being.. 
She felt that if she spoke, tears would rush from her eyes 
and choke her voice. After a long time — 

" At last ! " she stammered out, and, unable to bear it 
any longer, she sat down hastily on the bench, and still 
holding Fulvia's hand, drew her to the space beside her. 

" Sometimes," she said, recovering breath, " the gods 
are good. Sometimes they send us what we want. They 
have been good to me to*day." 

" Whether they have been good to me, I can hardly yet 
decide," said Hans in a melancholy voice. He was prac- 
tically left out in the cold while this interview was going 
on. 

" Anyhow," he continued, *' they have blessed me with 
sense enough to see that I had better retire while I can 
do so with self-respect, and leave you two to your conver- 
sation. But you will perhaps favor me with the merest 
indication as to what I am to do for you later. Shall I 
disappear altogether, and return no more ? Shall I come 
back for you, Mrs. Marchmont, and take you home ? Or, 
in short, I am at your orders, ladies, when once I know 
what those orders are." 

" Poor Hans 1 " said Minna, smiling and looking at him 
more attentively. She was struck again, with his altered 
appearance. She had not seen him now for more than 
three years, and had heard very little about him. He was, 
as she knew, about eight and twenty, but he looked con- 
siderably older. In some aspects he looked like eight 
and thirty. He had a dark, bronzed, richly-colored face, 
grave, soft, dark brown eyes, and a brown, pointed beard 
and moustache. The general aspect of his face was one 
of gravity — gravity, dignity, and poetical, artistic beauty. 
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There was nothing left of his old, bovish manner, except 
its simplicity, for he had the great charm of simplicity. 

All this Minna realized and saw, as, with one of her 
bands laid upon one of Fulvia's, she looked up at him, 
and listened to what he said. She turned to Fulvia. 

" What do you wish, Fulvia ? What can you do for me ? 
I mean, how long can we be together ? And is this the 
best place ? I can take you to my room at my friends', if 
you like, where we can be alone." 

'* I think this is as good a place as any," said Fulvia, 
who now spoke English, with but little foreign intonation. 
" We can then arrange how to meet again. — You are very 
kind, Mr. Riemann. I don't think there is an3rthing you 
can do for me. I ordered my carriage to be here at one. 
It can come and wait, or Mrs. Hastings and I can leave 
whenever we like. I shall see you again to-night, I sup- 
pose ? Good-morning." 

With a gracious bow of her head she dismissed him, 
Minna called after him. 

" Hans, you will come and see me. I'm at the Mon- 
tons', where you have been many a time. I shall be there 
about a week longer. Send me a line, and I will be at 
home when you come." 

** Very well," said he, without the faintest trace of un- 
graciousness — definable, at any rate. For all the suavity 
of his manner Minna knew that he was annoyed at the 
meeting. She, however, cared nothing for that She 
smiled upon him. He lifted his hat, and saying a rivederle^ 
went slowly out of the room. 

" Now, Fulvia, tell me something about yourself," said 
Minna, looking at her companion and stroking her hand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"Cara Signora," said Fulvia, with a slight smile, "I 
have literally nothing to tell you about myself. I last saw 
you five years ago. I was almost seventeen then. It is 
therefore obvious that I am now nearly twenty-two. Since 
that day I have travelled a great deal, seen a great desil, 
and learnt a great deal. That was to be expected. A 
child of seventeen must necessarily be densely ignorant 
of everything outside the schoolroom and the nursery. 
But a child with any intelligence must necessarily learn a 
great deal in so long a time as has passed since we met, 
and I have had ample opportunities for learning, oh, 
ample." 

She broke off, smiling — a sweet, frigid smile. Minna 
scarcely heeded its sweetness but felt all its frigidity, which 
communicated itself to her own heart. 

" You have never been to Rome again, I suppose ? " 
she asked quickly, and this time Fulvia's face grew hard, 
though she still smiled. 

" Not to Rome. We have been, I think, almost every- 
where else, and, as you jjerceive, are now in London." 

" Living here, or for the season ? " asked Minna. 
' * " Neither one nor the other. We are in a kind of tran- 
sition period. We came here from the south of France, 
where we spent nearly the whole winter. I hate the 
Riviera — don't you ? There is such a spasmodic attempt 
at gaiety, and amusing yourself there, which comes to 
nothing, however hard you may try. To an active-minded 
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person like myself, it is a frightful life, but there is an in- 
stitution at where cases like my husband's could be 

treated, so we stayed there." 

" Cases like your husband's — is he ill ? " 

" Yes, he is ill," 

" Is it anything serious ? Did he benefit by the treat- 
ment you speak of ? " 

" Not in the least, so far as I can see. This illness be- 
gan, about eighteen months ago, with partial paralysis. 
It has continued to be partial paralysis ever since, and it 
is partial paralysis now. All the baths and waters (we 
have tried those too) and massage and electricity in the 
world will never produce the least •effect upon it, but of 
course, when people are ill, they like to try everything, 
and my theory is to indulge them in their wish. It gives 
them something to do and think of, at any rate." 

She smiled, and adjusted the flowers in the belt of her 
white gown. 

" Then you have come to London for further treat- 
ment ? " 

" For further advice. The doctors at Cannes told us 
the specialists whom we ought to consult here, so we have 
obediently come, and consulted them. Of course they 
don't tell him — ^nor even me — ^but they know perfectly 
well what it is. It will not kill him yet — at least it is not 
likely to do so. If he were a poor man, and unable to get 
proper attention, he might die very soon. But he is a 
rich man, who can command everything that he wants, 
and he may live for — a — great — many — year3," said Ful- 
via, in quiet, clear tones, with little pauses between the 
words, as she reached the end of her sentence. " It may 
get worse. He might die of something quite different. 
Or he might have a stroke, and die of it ; but he will never 
be better. It is a very unpleasant thing for him, but as 
one of the doctors told him a little while ago, it is the 
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result entirely of the life he chose to live as a young man. 
It was quite too hard a life for his constitution, and he 
may be thankful that it is not something much more 
horrible." 

Minna was silent, feeling a horror in her heart. Fulvia 
sat beside her, with her little firm, delicately gloved hands 
folded lightly on her knee. Her face was like the face of 
Fulvia Dietrich, with startling, yet indefinable differences. 
The girlish indecision of outline had entirely disappeared, 
and left an exquisitely modelled face, with firm, statuesque 
curves of cheek and lip, pure aquiline line of nose, and a 
broad, rather low forehead — that is, a forehead on which 
the hair grew low : the same thick, glistening hair which 
the girl Fulvia had had. The slim figure of the young 
maiden had bloomed out into the full strength and mag- 
nificent outlines of early womanhood. She had grown 
taller, Minna was convinced, as well as having taken on 
this perfect outline with its larger, firmer curves, and com- 
manding beauty. The expression on Fulvia's face was 
one of the utmost calm and placidity. Did she or did she 
not feel anything ? Minna speculated. In speaking of 
her husband, not a ray of feeling of any kind had betrayed 
itself. Whether she were glad or sorry, bored, disgusted, 
satisfied, it would have been utterly impossible to tell. 
Minna maintained an anxious, uneasy silence. Presently 
Fulvia resumed : 

" Of course, under these circumstances, it is ridiculous 
to talk of being here * for the season.' He cannot go out 
at all, and I certainly cannot, alone in London. We are 
in lodgings — a hotel was too noisy for him. The doctors 
recommended him to go to the country. They have told 
him this much, that he will never be strong again, and 
must never dream of making any exertions to speak of, 
and they talk about country air and a quiet life" — she 
laughed, for the first time during their meeting — a little 

13 
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cold laugh of mingled amusement and contempt. '' So he 
is debating whether to buy a place, or hire a place in the 
country — and where. That is really all that keeps us in 
London now. I have already taken several most tiresome 
railway journeys, to see diflFerent places which were to let 
or sell — nothing suitable, of course, when I got there. 
And I am sure I don't know when or if anything will ever 
be settled." 

" How I wish you would come into our neighborhood ! 
There is a place close to mine," exclaimed Minna, impul- 
sively, " or rather I ought to say, I occupy a sort of * at 
his gates ' position with regard to it It is the great house 
of the neighborhood, and mine is only a little old-fash- 
ioned place. But it is to let or sell at this present moment, 
and nobody has taken it yet." 

*' Where do you live ? " asked Fulvia. 

" Up in the North— at West Wall, in Durham. It is 
near the sea, and it is near the moors, so that if health- 
iness is any consideration, I am sure we can offer it to 
you." 

" How cold ! " exclaimed Fulvia, with a little shiver. 

" Ah, yes, you child of the South. It is cold, it is gray, 
and it is bleak — towards the sea, at any rate. But we have 
warm hearts, and the Hall is built in a sheltered spot." 

" Who are * we ? ' " asked Fulvia, tranquilly, and not re- 
pelling the suggestion which Minna had made. 

" * We ' are " she paused abruptly, then went on 

quickly, " you will be surprised, if you have heard no home 
news — Signor Orioles lives with me now — * we' are Signor 
Orioles and myself, and Hhoda Hamilton, my niece. She 
is nearly always with me. She is my brother's only child, 
and he is a widower." 

" Signor Orioles ! " echoed Fulvia, and this time the 
calm coolness of her voice and expression changed. " He 
Yives yntYi you ? How and why is that ? " 
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- " Mia cara, after you were married^— the day you were 
married, he left Casa Dietrich, never to return. He was 
very unhappy — so unhappy that it makes me so, only to 
think of it. He quite disappeared for a time. Even I 
lost him ; and we were great friends, as you know. Then 
almost by accident, I found him again, in a sad condition, 
mentally and morally, though he had become a little better 
off, as this world's things go. Almost by force I brought 
him to England with me. I was just leaving Rome when 
I found him. He was to pay me a long visit — that was 
all we said. But my home has been his ever since that 
day. He has never quite recovered from that grief — of 
your marriage, I mean, but I think, except for that, he is 
almost contented. I think he is happier than he would 
be an)rwhere else." 

" It was very kind of you," said Fulvia, in an abrupt, 
cool tone. She began to beat with her parasol on the 
skirt of her dress — the only sign she had given of nervous 
discomposure. " Is he very sad ? — do you know, I think 
it will be better to drop talking of all that time. It is 
quite over and done with. I am glad he is not in poverty. 

It would be very delightful to be near you, and yet " 

" Don't decide upon anything. Think about it." 
" I cannot say that I will not, though I don't know 
whether I am wise to consider it. My husband always 
had a sort of vexed admiration for you, because you had 
an assured position, and were hardly civil to him. He 
might like to go somewhere where we knew some one who 
was in * society ' " (with another little cool laugh). " But 
listen. You will come and see me, won't you ? I am 
busy to-day — I have a lot of things to do ; but to-morrow 
come and have lunch with me if you can. After lunch I 
will take you to see my husband. If I should find an 
opportunity between now and then I will tell him I have 
seen you ; and what you say about this place. What is 
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it called? But you can tell him all that yourself. It 
will be something to talk about — the greatest boon in 
the world to me." 

" I will come. You must give me your address," said 
Minna. She hated the idea of seeing Marchmont, but 
she could not refuse Fulvia's request, and she felt a kind 
of delighted joy in the fact that Fulvia wished to see her 
again — turned to her with confidence, as an old friend in 
whose good-will she trusted. 

" Yes. And now, I am sorry to say, I shall have to go. 
I suppose the carriage will be waiting. Can I take you 
anywhere ? What are you doing ? " 

*' Loafing about," said Minna, laughing ; " and to some 
purpose, since I have met you. No, thank you. Go your 
own way. I must join my friends at lunch." 

They rose and moved slowly away. 

" Stop ! " exclaimed Minna, suddenly. " Did Hans 
bring you here to see that thing of mine ? " 

" Exactly." 

"And did he not mention his own picture, hangiiighere 
in the corner ! " 

** No ! " said Fulvia, quickly, turning back again. 
" Where is it — and which ? " 

Minna pointed out to her. Fulvia looked at it for 
some little time in silence. She did not smile, she did not 
frown, but turned at last to Minna, saying simply, though 
very gravely : 

" It is very pretty — ^and very sentimental. He ought to 
do better than that, and he intends to." 

" Does he ? " they were now really walking away. " To 
tell you the truth, I was almost more surprised to see him 
than you. I thought he was in the Tyrol, or Italy, some- 
where, for the whole summer." 

" He was at Como when we were there a month or two 
Bgo, He was even then on his way home from southern 
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Italy and Sicily. He came to England about a fortnight 
after we did, and of course we have seen a good deal of 
him since. He knows everything, you see," she added, in 
the same grave, matter-of-fact tone. " We have some few 
acquaintances in London, and houses where we visited, 
but my husband is morbidly anxious that they should not 
know about our being here now. And yet he gets so 
nervous and fidgety if he has not some outsider to talk to. 
So Mr. Riemann's society has been a real godsend." 

*' Yes — of course," said Minna, vaguely. 

At the door of the gallery, Fulvia gave Minna her card 
and address, and held out her hand. She did not avoid 
her friend's eyes. She smiled most frankly and most 
sweetly upon her as she shook hands. It was Fulvia's 
old smile— outwardly. Holding her hands for a moment 
Minna said : — 

" I shall be writing to Signor Orioles. I shall tell him 
I have met you. It would be absurd not to do so. Will 
you not give me some message for him ? " 

Fulvia's lips tightened for a moment. Then she said, 
quietly : 

" Please give him my love, and say — that perhaps we 
may meet during the summer if — supposing we should by 
any chance think of this place you have told me of." 

" Very well," said Minna, and Fulvia added, cheerfully, 
^ I am so glad he is independent now. It must make 
everything so much easier for him." 

With another pressure of the hand they parted. Fulvia 
got into her carriage, and was driven away. Minna, torn 
by all kinds of different emotfons kept thinking — " How 
glad I am to have found her . . . how I wish she would 
not keep saying she is glad he is independent — as if that 
compensated for everything else. I shall see her again 
to-morrow. What is she in reality? What has she 
become ? She is a riddle to me yet»" 
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Vaguely she went out into the street, looked about her 
with the equally vague intention of getting into an omnibus 
to go part of the way home, and finally, with an impatient 
pshaw ! beckoned to the driver of a hansom, got into it 
and was likewise borne into the workingnlay world again. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

At a few minutes after half-past one on the following 
day, Minna rang the bell of the large, demure-lo«king door 
of a large, well-kept and equally demure-looking house, in 
a good street off one of the most fashionable squares ; 
" Lodgings," perhaps, but evidently first-rate ones, both 
as to accommodation and — probably — price. 

A man-servant opened the door. Mrs. Marchmont was 
at home. He led Minna upstairs to the drawing-room, 
announced her, and departed. It was a large, handsome, 
tastefully-furnished London drawing-room, having very 
little about it of the usual serpent's trail. Fulvia rose 
from a low chair which stood beside a small table covered 
with newspapers and periodicals. 

" It is very good of you to come. Put off your mantle 
— so. When I have a friend with me, I hate to see her 
looking as if next moment she would be going away. 
And your hat — so. You are not changed one bit, cara 
signora^^ she added, with more warmth and approachable- 
ness of manner than she had yet displayed. Minna said 
little. Her heart was very full. Fulvia led her to a sofa 
near the window, placed her there, and sat down beside 
her. She was exquisitely dressed in a sort of morning- 
gown of muslin, lace and ribbons. One portion of her 
bargain at any rate had been kept — the side of luxury, of 
which Fulvia had spoken with assumed enthusiasm to 
Minna when she had first made her her confidante on the 
subject of htr engagement. There vias '^ s\ita^\>iQ>i^x^^'5.% 
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in the young woman's entire appearance, which was carried 
out to the minutest details of her attire and its appoint- 
ments. Minna looked at her, and her artist's eye, as well 
as that of human affection, took it all in and contrasted 
it with the little blue woollen frock of former days. 

" We will have lunch first, and then go to see my hus- 
band," said Fulvia, and to Minna — in whom the recollec- 
tion of the past was so vivid — it was a mystery how she 
could utter those two words, " my husband," and wear 
that slight, cool smile, look at her interlocutor with those 
clear, limpid eyes, and carry herself with such unembar- 
rassed ease.. 

Lunch was announced, and they went downstairs. They 
were alone, and they talked about a great many things. 
Fulvia appeared to be very candid, very cheerful, and 
very indifferent. She told Minna of many things, that 
" they " had done at different times since her marriage. 
The only peculiarity which Minna noticed about her con- 
versation was, that it never referred to anything earlier 
than two or three years back. As to the first year or two 
of her marriage, of what she had done or seen then, or 
where she had been, she was absolutely silent, except 
that once she casually mentioned having been in Aus- 
tralia, and when Minna incautiously asked when, she said, 
with a sudden freezing coolness of tone, " Oh, it was about 
four years ago." 

They seemed to have passed a good deal of time at 
Vienna, perhaps the most absolutely frivolous capital in 
Europe, as Minna recollected. 'There, from Fulvia's 
account, they had met personages a good deal connected 
with politics and diplomacy, and she, at least, had made 
a success in rather exclusive circles. She spoke with 
regret of not having been able to devote herself to this 
life. 

'^ I should like a political life," she said. '' I should 
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like a political salon very much. You see, any one like 
me, young and strong, and with an active, inquiring mind," 
— she laughed a little, — " with a great deal of money and 
no children, is really in need of something to do with her 
time. There are several occupations and pastimes which 
such a woman may take to. I have thought of them all. 
She may go in for society and utter frivolity, or for being 
2ifemme incomprise, or for literature, or art, or mysterious 
fascination, which means lovers— or for politics. I have 
come to the conclusion that politics are the least risky, 
the most satisf3dng, and at the same time the most excit- 
ing of these pursuits. And I had just brought my husband 
round to my way of thinking. He had decided to settle 
in England, look out for a constituency— of course he 
would have had to buy it, but those things can generally 
be managed — we should have lived chiefly here, In Lon- 
don, and then — we should have seen. Just when it was 
decided, he was overtaken by this illness, and there is an 
end of it all." 

" Temporarily," hazarded Minna. 

" Altogether. We shall have to live in the country, and 
I dread it, I must say. I have got so accustomed to 
excitement of one kind or another that I shall be very 
badly off without it I do not deceive myself as to our 
position — not in the least. In London, people like us 
may conquer and hold fast a certain kind of standing— 'if 
we do not mind how much money we spend. In the 
country — in the county, which of course is the only part 
of the country worth considering, it is quite different. 
More difficult, slower, more subject to mortifying ups and 
downs than in town. No. I dread the country. It will 
be a vera seccatura to have to live there." 

Minna did not like the tone of all this. 

But she had nothing to say to it. It all looked as if 
her little Fulvia had been hardened into a woman of the 
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world, and if so, what wonder ? Perhaps it had not been 
in her nature to be elevated by such an experience. Per- 
haps it was better that she should have developed into 
this than sunk into a lifeless, spiritless thing without nerve 
to meet her life. 

Lunch over, Fulvia rose. 

" I shall have to drag you upstairs," she said. " The 
whole of the second floor is given up to him, and I have 
my bedroom higher still. This way ! " 

Silently Minna followed her, and they mounted the 
stairs to the second floor. Fulvia tapped at the door of a 
front room. It was opened at once by a man-servant. 

" Is Mr. Marchmont ready to see us ? " asked Fulvia. 
" I sent him word I was bringing a friend." 

'* Quite ready, madam. He has been expecting you," 
said the man, throwing open the door and announcing 
her, 

"Come, will you?" said Fulvia, looking back for a 
second towards Minna, whose heart beat uncomfortably 
fast, as the recollection came rushing over her of the 
agony, the fainting, the despair she had witnessed five 
years ago ; of the exceeding bitter cry which had gone forth 
from the girl Fulvia Dietrich before she had, all shivering 
with terror, but strung up to the last pitch of self-abnega- 
tion, left her mother's roof to become Fulvia Marchmont 
The scene would not out of Minna's mind, in spite of the 
woman she now saw before her, well, strong and full of life 
and most certainly not crushed, visibly at any rate. 

She followed as she had been bidden to do. Fulvia 
walked straight up to where, with its head towards a large 
pleasantly shaded window, stood a luxurious invalid's 
couch. It was broad and soft, padded with the most 
cunning contrivances for giving ease to limbs tired or 
diseased. Over it was spread a quilted silken coverlet of 
some gorgeous eastern material and pattern. Under this 
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coverlet was, presumably, a human figure, because, at the 
head of the couch there was a snowy white pillow adorned 
with lace frills and ruchings ; and on the pillow reclined a 
head. The head must in the nature of things, be connected 
with limbs, but so small and shrivelled and shrunken were 
those limbs that no outline of them was to be seen under 
the billowy-looking cover. The face, which was turned in 
their direction as they came in, was such a strange, dis- 
torted, withered-looking little countenance as Minna did 
not remember ever to have seen before. The mouth was 
drawn down at one side in a ridiculously grotesque way. 
One eyelid had dropped, and would not be raised. The 
eye that still possessed its power looked eagerly and sus- 
piciously at them, with the glance which Minna remem- 
bered so well — sharp, mistrustful and restless. The rest 
of the face she would hardly have recognized. It was 
that of a premature septuagenarian — of a septuagenarian 
who suffered and whose sufferings had wrought no good 
or nobility or sweetness in his nature, which, in fact, had 
been ruined and rotten, and hopelessly warped, before 
ever the sufferings had begun. 

" Good-morning ! " said Fulvia, in a clear, cool voice as 
she walked towards him. 

"Good-morning, my dear, good-morning. I thought 
you were never coming." He feebly stretched out his 
skinny little left hand, and held it towards her without pay- 
ing any attention to her visitor. 

She just touched the hand with the tips of her fingers, 
and then turning, said : 

" Here is Mrs, Hastings. You remember her at Rome. 
She was very kind to me, and she did a bust of me — do 
you remember ? . She has been having lunch with me." 

The grotesque head made a grotesque kind of inclina- 
tion on hearing these words. Minna forced herself to 
come forward and say, 
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" I am sorry you are so much out of health." 

" Oh, a mere temporary thing — z, kind of sunstroke or 
something of that sort," said the voice she remembered 
so well. That was hardly altered at all. " Where did you 
meet Mrs. Marchmont ? Was it an accident or did you 
know we were here ? " he continued impatiently. 

Minna was glad of the torrent of questions, which she 
proceeded to answer categorically. 

He did not pay much attention to what she said to him, 
but continued to follow with his eyes every movement of 
his wife, as she moved hither and thither about the room. 
Minna began to realize something of the facts of the case. 
The man into whose power Fulvia had been sold while 
still a child, was now a miserable, hopeless invalid, as 
helplessly in her power as she had been in his. She was 
strong. She had force of character and stamina of con- 
stitution. She had inherited her mother's strong will and 
her father's mental ability. She had got over the horrors 
and miseries of the first stage — slavery. The reins had 
now fallen into her hands and she had grasped them firmly. 
She had not the least intention of letting them go. That 
she felt the faintest spark of affection for this wretched 
little mummy on the couch, even in this helpless, invalid 
condition, Minna could not for an instant believe. Every- 
thing about her, in her attitude, her look, her manner ; in 
the tone of her voice ; in the deliberate calm glance she 
cast upon the face that so eagerly followed her every move- 
ment, spoke of the complete mastery she enjoyed — of the 
unlimited power she exercised. She had evidently con- 
quered in the fight — there must have been a fight, with 
herself as well as with him — conquered fully and without 
reserve. No victory is bloodless, either materially or met- 
aphorically — no possession is gained without a price hav- 
ing to be paid for it, sooner or later. At what price 
had Fulvia gained her victory ? Minna wondered. What 
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had she given up in return for the power she had ac- 
quired ? 

Such questions rushed vaguely and hastily through her 
mind, as she tried to reply to Marchmont's questions, see- 
ing plainly that he was not listening, and that he thought 
her presence a frightful bore. Fulvia presently seated 
herself near to them and observed, coolly — 

" I told you what Mrs. Hastings had said about there 
being a place near to her, which was to let. I told you 
last night Did you think about it at all ? " 

" A place to let— -oh, yes. Yes, I thought about it — It's 
such a confoundedly long way from London to where you 
live, Mrs. Hastings," he said, restlessly. 

" No place in England is far from London, now," 
replied Minna. " It only takes six hours — not quite as 
much by a flying express." 

" No — no. That's true. Fulvia seems to have quite 
set her mind on going to see this place. She says she's 
going with you, when you leave London. When do you 
leave London ? " 

" In less than a week, now." 

" Ah ! Well, if she says she will go, she will go," said 
Marchmont, " and, as she says, the more perfect quiet I 
have, the sooner I am likely to get well. It is very pro- 
voking to be laid up in this way." 

Evidently his thoughts were entirely centered on him- 
self and his sensations. Fulvia, not he, would decide 
upon where they were to go in order that he might have 
the perfect quiet he spoke of. They sat with him for half 
an hour, and then Minna thought she must go. Fulvia 
said she would go downstairs with her, but promised 
Marchmont to return and read the newspapers to him. 
Minna unwillingly exerted herself to shake hands with 
him. He wished her good-bye with a restless^ wandering 
glance which settled nowhere except on his wife. 
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The two women parted. Fulvia came all the way down^ 
stairs with her guest, a proceeding which Minna instinc- 
tively felt was very unusual on her part. She supposed 
she might take it as a compliment, or even as a mark of 
affection. A meeting was arranged for a few days hence 
at the house of Minna's friends, and Fulvia added : 

" He was quite right in saying that I said I should go 
with you to look at this house. Would you take me ? " 

" Wouldn't I, my dear ! I wish you would go there." 

Fulvia smiled. " I really am thinking about it. Though 
I haven't seen it, it i^ the first thing I have heard of 
which has in the least attracted me. By the time I see 
you again I shall have made up my mind, and will let you 
know." 

" I think she will have made up her mind to come," 
said Minna to herself, as she went away. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Minna had given Hans her address, and he one day 
called to see her. It was getting near the end of her 
stay in London. 

Her first reflection as he came into the room was per- 
haps slightly irrelevant. " How old is Hans now ? Let 
me see. He must be twenty-eight at least. He might be 
anything so far as looks go." 

He certainly might have been anything from t^'enty- 
cight to thirty-eight ; because he was dark and grave, with 
a certain picturesqueness of figure and richness of color- 
ing which made him look older than he actually was. 
There was nothing left in him of that ingenuousness 
which she had known in him when he had been a youth. 
His movements had a certain slowness and deliberation 
which was neither languor nor effeminacy. His smile, 
very infrequent, was delightful when it came, and it came 
now, as he drew near to his cousin Minna, took her hand, 
and bent his fine dark eyes upon her. 

" I have been remiss, Minna. I wanted to come before, 
but when one has been two whole years outside one's own 
country, and returns to London, one is apt to find a good 
deal to do— to put it mildly." 

" I can well believe it : and feel the privilege of receiv- 
mg any visit from you. To tell the truth, I thought you 
were booked to be abroad a good deal longer." 

" I had vaguely thought about Staying longer. But I'm 
a vagrant ; I got tired of cloudless blue skies and endless 
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unabashed sunshine, and all at once began to longfof 
some English damp and greenness.'' 

" In London ? " 

" I see you have not lost your old trick of taking a 
fellow up pretty sharply. No, not in London — at least 
only at first. I'm hoping soon to be in the coimtry. I 
shall spend the whole summer, at least, in England, and I 
hope you will let me come and see you before it is 
over." 

" Surely. I should think it very strange if you went 
away without coming to see me. You don't know our 
part of the country, either. Yes, you must come. Come 
when you like. You must take us as you find us — Signer 
Orioles, and Rhoda and me." 

" He is still with you, then ? " 

" Yes." 

'' Is it true that Mrs. Marchmont has an idea of going 
with you to look at this place near yours ? " 

" Yes. We go together the day after to-morrow. She 
says it is to be only for one night." 

" H'm 1 She knows Orioles is with you ? " 

'' Of course she knows. Hans, I must congratulate 
you on your picture. It is odd that you and I should be 
hand-in-hand here, after Rome, isn't it ? Those old days, 
I see, remained in your heart as well as in mine. I felt 
quite a thrill when I saw it I pointed it out to Mrs. 
Marchmont" 

" Did you. What did she say ? " 

^* You are so popular now, that I can afford to tell you 
exactly what she said — * Very pretty, and very sentimen- 
tal,' were her words. ' He can do better than that, and 
intends to.' " 

Hans smiled slightly, with eyes a little downcast, and 
pulled out the fingers of the glove which he had removed 
from his right hand. 
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^ She has not grown sentimental at any rate/' he said, 
with the faintest possible shrug of the shoulders. 

" No," said Minna, slowly. " You go there often, I 
suppose ? " she added, almost abruptly. 

'* Oh, no ! " replied Hans, lifting his eyes at once, and 
looking straight at her. *' Very little. She is frightfully 
particular. Of course there can be no sympathy between 
him and me — ^fiend that he is ; and she simply doesn't 
encourage men about the place. Of course I call now 
and then. So do a few others, but none of us go as often 
as we should like to." 

He spoke with a grave simplicity, which had something 
almost boyish in it, and which stirred Minna's heart to a 
warm feeling for him. Her expression at once became 
more cordial. 

"You see," he went on, "there's no chaperon — no 
lady-companion, no nothing. She's all alone; March- 
mont said he would have no one of the sort about the 
house, so " he shrugged his shoulders again. 

Minna thought to herself, "That is, she does not 
choose to have a chaperon. Of course she could have 
one if she liked. But she has no need of any such ap- 
pendage. She is strong." All she said was, " Well, I 
daresay she is quite right. Then, Hans, you will let me 
know when you want to come and stay with me. It is a 
simple place, you know. Don't expect the luxuries of 
your father's palace down at Brighton." 

" Don't twit me with that," said Hans, vexedly. " How 
I detest that place, Minna ! The horrible vulgarity of 
it — the smell of money, for it is nothing else. The girls — 
have you seen any of the girls lately ? " 

" Not very lately. Once or twice one of them has 
condescended to penetrate to our northern wilds and 
astonish the natives with her costumes, and her general 
tone of fashion and — what must one call it — disinvoltura / 

14 
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but you know they are not bad girls. Their bark is far 
worse than their bite. It is their education." 

" I don't get on with them," said Hans, candidly. 
"And they think me a mooning, sentimental idiot. So 
there is a great sympathy between us. The whole aspect 
of that place — ^the newness, the bareness, the glass-houses 
and the gravel drive ; the organ, and the picture-gallery, 
and — tutti quanta No, I will promise you not to pine 
after it when I am with you." 

" Don't despise it, my good sir. It means ease and 
freedom from care for you, in days to come. You are an 
artist now ; you may be a Maecenas sometime." 

" I don't want to be either," he said, drawing his brows 
together. 

" Not wish to be an artist — Hans ! " 

"Well — not that, exactly. We always want what we 
haven't got. My wishes I tell to no one." 

He rose to take leave. She did not detain him. He 
repeated his promise of writing to her, and departed. 
After he had gone she stood for a few minutes, thought- 
fully looking down — ^her hand resting on the mantelpiece. 

" I wonder if his wishes have any connection whatso- 
ever with his picture," she thought to herself, and shook 
her head. " I hope not." 

Fulvia kept her word, and met Minna at the railway 
station on the appointed day. She dismissed her servant, 
when he had attended to her, saying : 

" You can go, Parkinson. Be sure you see Mr. March- 
mont, and tell him it was all right at the station, and that 
I will send a telegram to-morrow to say at what time you 
are to meet me. It may be night." 

The man went away. Very soon the two women were 
alone together in the carriage, and the train speeding 
swiftly northwards. 
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They were not very talkative, but at last Fulvia said, 
" What did people think and say when Signor Orioles be- 
came part of your household ? " 

Minna shrugged her shoulders. " My dear, what could 
they do or say ? My well-known eccentricity was con- 
sidered to account for everything. One or two of them 
said it was very funny, but I really did not care much 
what they said. Besides, I had my brother to support me 
in all that I did. He quite approved." 

"Your brother.?" 

" Yes. I have one brother, and scarcely another relation 
in the world. His daughter, my niece Rhoda, almost lives 
with me. My brother is a man whom no one can despise 
or pooh-pooh. He is a very lucky man. He holds ex- 
treme opinions (so-called) on many questions, social and 
religious and others, and yet he is accepted and respected 
as if he were the most orthodox of the orthodox. You 
know I am a much more commonplace, conservative per- 
son than he is, in reality, and yet I have the credit of be- 
ing reckless, impulsive and defiant of all the convention- 
alities, while Mr. Hamilton, who despises conventionalities 
in a practical way which I dare not attempt, is a tame cat 
in the niost rigorously respectable houses. Thus it is, 
sometimes." 

" Yes, I know. What did he do, then, Mr. Hamilton, 
to make things straight ? " 

" My dear Fulvia, I cannot admit that they needed mak- 
ing straight. But if they did, this is how it was managed. 
Very soon after my return home with Signor Orioles, 
Richard came to stay with me, bringing Rhoda with him. 
He paid me a long visit. He was seen everywhere with 
Signor Orioles. They got on splendidly. We were all 
<"^2:ether constantly. My niece and your — and Signor 
Orioles are devoted to each other. His ways with chil- 
dren and young people are fascinating, there are no fathers 
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SO charming to their children as the Italian fathers. You 
have only to see them tc^ether to know that at once. 
Then we all went away together, and stayed a good while 
at my brother's place — in fact, we live alternately at each 
other's houses. I returned, with Rhoda and Signor Ori- 
oles. He has taught her Latin and Italian. There was 
really nothing to be said. I do not know a single friend 
of mine who really knows him and dislikes him.'* 

" No," said Fulvia, in a low voice and with downcast 
eyes. " To know him is to love him. If Beppo had had 
the destiny suited to him he would have been the adored 
father of the happiest family of children the world ever 
knew. I know it.** 

She said no more about it, but something in her face 
told Minna that she felt all this more deeply than perhaps 
she would have admitted. 

Minna was thinking of the coming meeting all the time 
that she was driving Fulvia in her pony-carriage from the 
station to her house, a distance of some six miles. They 
drove through the lanes, whose hedges were fresh with 
the brilliant green of early June, not yet white with haw- 
thorn — ^that is a bloom which rarely shows itself early in 
Durham. Clear-looking fields and pastures, great trees 
with polished leaves shining as they rustled in the wind ; 
along the high roads they drove, elevated and giving great 
sweeps of landscape, chiefly huge swells of moorland, 
purple under the changing sky, and in the far distance, a 
silver shimmer which was the sea. The air was fresh and 
cool, the sun was bright, the pony was happy and willing. 
The six miles were quickly covered, and then they stopped 
in front of a small plain wicket from which a short 
footpath led to the deep porch of along-fronted two-storied 
house without any claims to architecture. Windows had 
here and there been thrown out, to afford more room and 
more light, quite regardless of neatness or any eflort at 
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^'appearance." Different kinds of roses clambered over 
the porch and up to the windows, and a thick mass of ivy 
covered all one side of the house. At the sound of their 
wheels a gardener's boy had come from some hidden re- 
gion, grinning from ear to ear, to hold the pony. A wait- 
ing-maid in a lilac print gown and a white apron came 
flying forth from the kitchen side of the house, smiling a 
welcome. 

"Take the things, Mary. Put that bag in the blue 
room for Mrs. Marchmont. Is Signor Orioles in ? " 

"Yes, ma'am. At least he was writing in his study 
half an hour ago.'' 

" Come, Fulvia," said Minna, gently taking her hand, 
and leading her into the house. The front door stood 
wide open, showing a broad tiled passage, square, like a 
ball, full of shade, but with rays of sunshine pouring down 
also from a landing window at the head of a short flight 
of shallow stairs. Minna paused a moment, and then 
said : 

** You will come and speak to him at once, won't you ? " 

"Oh, yes, please," replied Fulvia, almost nervously. 
"At once. Then it will be done with." 

" This way, then. Shall I go away, and leave you with 
him ? " 

" No, oh no, my dear Mrs. Hastings," she exclaimed 
almost imploringly. " Come with me and stay all the time. 
I am strong but I am not made of iron." 

" I will stay," was all that Minna said, leading her along 
a passage, and through a sort of little anteroom to a door at 
which she knocked. A voice from within cried, " Avanti'^ 
Fulvia was pale as death, still, and rigid. Without paus- 
ing, Minna opened the door, and went in, drawing her 
companion with her by the hand. 

Facing them, and just rising from his place before a 
table covered with writing materials, papers and books, 
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was Signor Orioles, a white-headed, white-bearded man, 
with a pale face, but with thick eyebrows scarcely touched 
with the frost of years, and flashing dark eyes, clear and 
brilliant as ever, belying his look of age. Minna felt 
Fulvia's hand spring aside within hers. She divined the 
shiver of emotion which must be shaking her soul ; she 
quietly released the hand, and blotting out her own pres- 
ence as much as possible, said simply : 

" Here is Fulvia, signore ! " 

Fulvia stood, looking pale and rigid still Mechanically 
she allowed him to take her hand ; they were both very 
grave as they looked one another in the eyes. Their last 
interview had been that in which Orioles had offered to 
take Fulvia away with him and hide them both from her 
mother's iron resolution — ^that in which his whole heart had 
gone to her, and in which she, white, trembling, agonized, 
but resolute, had strung herself up to refuse the offer — ^to 
stay and take what should come. At parting, she had 
flung herself into his arms, with a wail of despair, and he 
had strained her to his heart and kissed her without a 
word. It had been the moment in which they had come 
nearest to flinging aside all concealment, but they had 
parted even then, without the final word. It could not 
be that moments such as that were not distinctly present 
in the consciousness of both. But now, after a few 
seconds of what seemed paralyzed silence, Fulvia's figure 
lost its rigid look. She smiled, just the same sweet, cool 
smile that Minna now knew so well, and said : 

" After so long, we meet. It is only a week since I 
knew you lived here with Mrs. Hastings. Let me tell you, 
caro signore^ I find you look much better here than you 
used to do in Romow" 

" Good heavens ! Is that all she has to say ? " mut- 
tered Minna beneath her breath. 

" And you — Fulvia, are indeed changed," was his reply, 
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as he bent his eyes upon her piercingly, but apparently 
without much emotion. " It is true, you have grown five 
years older since I saw you — a long time in a very young 
woman's life." 

He lifted her hand to his lips and bowed over it with 
courtly, old-fashioned grace. They spoke quietly and 
steadily, but Minna noticed that they both spoke Italian, 
and addressed each other, in Roman fashion with voi in- 
stead of Id* and she drew her own conclusions from 
these facts. 

It did not last much longer. Minna made a move to 
leave the room, saying she would show Fulvia her bed- 
room, and send her a cup of tea there. They all moved 
away. The meeting was over. The emotions, whatever 
they might have been, had been well choked down ; 
resolutely repressed from motives of common-sense and 
decent self -controL 

Thus, under this foreign but friendly northern roof, did 
the father and daughter meet— children of the South and 
of its hot impulses, eager quickness, passionate loves and 
hates — both beaten by circumstances into a demeanor 
and a conduct utterly different from that which would 
have been natural to them ,• both, in spite of all the past, 
in spite of all that had been lived out and battled through 
by them, in spite 6f every attracting link of sorrow and 
suffering, ** strangers yet." 

* Voi — ^you. Lei — she. The latter is the usual mode of address 
when any politeness or formality is exacted. The former betokens 
some familiarity, but it is much more used, even by acquaintances, 
in Southern, than in Northern Italy. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The visit was only as long as Fulvia had said it would 
be. Nothing that Minna could say prevailed upon her to 
stay two nights instead of only one. She passed the 
evening with her friend, and partly with Signor Orioles— 
that is, he dined with them, and joined them afterwards 
in the drawing-room for a short time, but afterwards went, 
as usual, to his study, to Minna's great disappointment. 
She had indulged in vague, dim ideas and hopes, on the 
subject of this meeting, desiring that it should, somehow 
or other, bring Fulvia and her father together. It had 
apparently done nothing of the kind. They were civil 
to one another, amiable, pleasant, and nothing more. 
Neither seemed oppressed by the other's company, but on 
the other hand neither seemed anxious to be left alone 
with the other, or to be much together. It was perhaps 
quite natural, Minna owned with a sigh, as she saw Signor 
Giuseppe withdraw, leaving her and Fulvia together. 

** I think you will be awfully tired, Fulvia, if you will 
return to-morrow afternoon." 

Fulvia laughed. 

" Tired I I am never tired. I am very strong," she 
said, raising her head, and throwing her shoulders back. 
" To make fatigue an excuse for staying would be ridicu- 
lous indeed." 

On the following morning she went with Minna, and 
her niece Rhoda, a rather awkward, " leggy " looking girl, 
with the promise of future good looks, on an expedition 
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to the Hall, to look at it, and judge of its suitability for 
their purpose. She said little, but that little was favor- 
able. Coming back to lunch, she expressed herself 
satisfied with all she saw of it and its appurtenances. 
The solicitor of the family who vrished to let it was in 
London, and from him she could obtain all necessary 
particulars. 

" I shall give my husband a good account of it," she 
said. " I shall try to persuade him to come. And if we 
come, we shall come soon.'' 

When lunch was over, at which Signor Giuseppe was 
again present, the two women went together to Minna's 
drawing-room, where they were alone. Rhoda and Signor 
Giuseppe, who were the firmest of friends, went away, first 
to do a Latin lesson, and then to take a long country walk, 
Fulvia looked thoughtful as she seated herself, and said, 

" Though he is so changed, he is just the same as ever. 
He makes all the young people happy who come near 
him. I see. it is the same with that niece of yours. I 
could find it in my heart to envy her." 

" He is assuredly very good to Rhoda. She is having 
a most unconventional bringing up. Latin and Italian 
with Signor Orioles, some every-day grammar and geog- 
raphy and arithmetic with Mr. Howard, our old curate here. 
She gets some music lessons now and then. It is not her 
strong point. My brother teaches her something — a 
kind of social science, I think, and I " 

" And you ? " asked Fulvia with a smile. 

Minna laughed. " My department may perhaps be that 
which, in the well-known Dame's school, was called 
* Manners, twopence extra.' " 

" Rather more than manners, I think," said Fulvia, 
" if it is anything like what you did for me in Rome, so 
long ago." 

"Don't say I did it. I did what I could to comfort 
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you, that was all. The root of the matter was in yourself, 
for it was only a short time that we were together. One 
could not tell, then, whether you were weak or strong. It 
seems, strong." 

" Oh, I don't know," said Fulvia, carelessly. " A great 
deal, I suppose, depends on one's circumstances. Per- 
haps if I had been exposed to poverty and struggle and 
disappointments of that kind, I might not have been so 
^ strong,' as you call it. Some natures are strong in one 
way, some in another. The fact is," she went on, look- 
ing at Minna with the same open, candid smile, '' I was 
not bom for poverty, Mrs. Hastings, nor for obscurity. I 
don't say it boastfully, but because I know it to be abso- 
lutely true. My mother knew my nature better than I did 
myself, when she arranged my marriage." 

" Fulvia ! " 

"Well?" said Fulvia, looking calmly at her. "You 
look appalled, amazed. What I say is perfectly true. I 
found it out— well, very soon after I was married — at the 
same time, in the same moment, I may say, as that in 
which I began to value my diamonds." 

" No," said Minna in a tone of pain, " you do not think 

so. You are saying it just for — ^for " she stopped 

abruptly. 

" Ebbene I For what ? " asked Fulvia, tranquilly. " Do 
you not like me to say it ? " 

" I hate you to say it." 

" What would you prefer me to say ? That I have been 
and am a miserable woman ? That I was crushed by my 
lot — that I had not the power to meet my circumstances, 
and with a strong hand to control them, instead of letting 
them control me? That is the only other thing that I 
could say. And yet, you have just been praising me for 
being strong — a kind of praise which, I flatter myself, I 
deserve, to a certain extent." 
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Again Minna was silent. Had she spoken the truth, 
given utterance to the feeling that was in her heart, deep 
down, she would have said, " Yes, I had rather in truth 
have heard that your bravery and strength were employed 
to conceal the saddest of hearts, than that you had no 
sadness to conceal. I would rather you had been sad to 
the last day of your life than that your conquering strength 
had crushed, not only your adverse circumstances, but 
your highest and best self — your soul, your heart. For 
that is what it comes to when you say you are satisfied. 
I do not wish you to be satisfied — with this." 

" I don't mind telling you about it," Fulvia went on ; 
" you were so kind to me when I was such a silly, miser- 
able girl. I don't forget old kindnesses, and I should like 
you to know me as I am — no better, and no worse. I was 
miserable for ever so long — worse than miserable — dark, 
wretched, despairing. Oh, it was awful. That hard, dry 
wretchedness that eats into your soul like some hideous 
corroding disease. I made up my mind at -once to cut 
myself adrift from my old life, absolutely and entirely. I 
did not even write to Beppo, as you know. I had been 
made to do what I didn't want to do. We all hate that, 
naturally. I was vexed, cross, and even furiously an- 
gry. But I got over it. I found it was worth while 
to get over it, and that, on the other hand, to sulk and 
pout and cry till my eyes were scarlet all round, and my 
nose like a beet-root was not worth while. Do you 
know when I first felt that ? That it was worth while to 
get over it ? " 

" How can I know ? " 

" It was at a great ball in London, at a very grand 
house to which we had been invited through an Australian 
minister then staying in London, who could not afford to 
risk my husband's displeasure. There was money in the 
question, of course ; there always is," said Fulvia, smiling 
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again. "We went to this ball. I was in a very bad 
humor. I had all sorts of silly, sentimental scruples about 
putting on my white satin and diamonds and pearls — a 
lamb dressed out for the sacrifice — a kind of Iphigenia, 
you know, and all the rest of it. Dio mio ! what non- 
sense. What a self-important self-conscious bambina I 
was. I had to go, whether I liked it or not. I had been 
crying in the morning, and my husband was very angry 
with me. He had threatened me with all sorts of vague, 
but terrible punishments if I did not, as he called it, rise 
to the occasion — ^and pull myself together a bit. And I 
will tell you something else — a most ridiculous thing. I 
had just passed my seventeenth birthday — the fearful and 
wonderful hours at which the entertainments began, to 
which we went, were a physical trial to me. Things are 
late in Rome too, of course, but then, I hadn't been to 
any things, except occasionally. I was a mere child. I 
craved my sleep, my beautiful long, unbroken sleep that I 
had always enjoyed till then. Sometimes I used to fall 
asleep while my maid was dressing me for one of those 
functions, and had hard work not to do so when I got to 
them — ^not to yawn in the face of my partner at dinner or 
in a dance. This time, however, I was excited even be- 
fore we arrived at House. It was all very new to me, 

I had never been at anything like that before. I was at 
first so shy and sad that I kept very quiet, and was thus 
saved from committing some solecism or making a fool of 
myself, somehow. As the evening went on, I found that 
people were looking at me. I found that men were ask- 
ing to be introduced to me. They were such wonderful 
men, it then seemed to me — so utterly different from any 
men I had ever seen before. I saw in their eyes that 
they found me beautiful. They talked to me, and when 
they found that I had to keep eking out my still scanty 
English with Italian, they were more \\v2ca ^-vrex delighted 
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with me. Some few of them spoke my native language 
more or less badly, generally more so, I must say. In 
short, I was a great success. I was introduced to a Royal 
Personage who said some excessively commonplace things 
to me, and was himself excessively amused at my initiat- 
ing several remarks, but he said he liked it, so my reputa- 
tion for charming originality grew apace. I felt that I 
was a person of distinction. My husband came up to me 
once during the evening, and whispered into my ear, * You 
will do. Keep it up like this, and I'll give you whatever 
present you like to ask for.' I could not quite tell what 
it all meant, but it made my head feel gay and excited. 
It took me away from my miseries. It was pleasanter to 

think of, than " She shrugged her shoulders. " Our 

home life was not altogether enchanting. During the 
evening I was dancing in a quadrille with a very hand- 
some young Englishman, and just opposite to us was a 
country-woman of his. She also was very handsome. I 
saw that she looked at me a great deal, but of course did 
not speak to me. I never made her acquaintance though 
I often saw her afterwards. I don't know how one gets 
to know these things, but one always does. I discovered 
that, the season before, she had been one of the greatest 
beauties of the year. She had had a good many offers, 
and amongst them one from my husband, whom she had 
refused very unceremoniously. Now she was hearing, or 
rather guessing, that on all sides people were saying that 
Marchmont had married some one more beautiful than 
she was. And though she did not in the least regret, I 
am sure, having refused him, yet she did not like to hear — 
and to see — that his wife really did surpass her in beauty. 
Yes," pursued Fulvia, " it was that evening, in the light 
of the hundreds of Wax candles, and amidst all the beau- 
tiful flowers, beautiful women, and fashionable or distin- 
guished men at House, that I first realized it was 
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worth while to wake up, to be strong, to preserve my 
beauty and make the most of myself. I understood it. 
It came to me like a revelation. That was the life I was 
bom for, and I was soon at home in it It suits me, and 
I do not wish to exchange it for any other." 

" You have never had any children } *' asked Minna, 
quietly. 

Fulvia started, surprised for a moment from her self- 
possession and exclaimed, hastily and fervently : 

" No— no. Thank God, I have never had a child. And 
now — I never shall." 

" If the life suits you so admirably, it almost seems " 

" Che! I am a woman of fashion. What do women 
of fashion want with children? Lovers, on the other 
hand " 

" Lovers I I hope you'll never condescend to that." 

" Oh, bah 1 " said Fulvia, with superb amusement. " You 
don't suppose I mean love, in a serious sense ? That is 
ridiculous. I suppose it exists — ^but not for people like 
me — not for people of my world. It would only hamper 
us " 

At this moment the door opened and Signor Giuseppe 
walked into the room. 

" May I join you, as Fulvia is so soon leaving ? " he 
asked. 

"Oh, surely. Come in." 

He seated himself. " Do not let me interrupt you," he 
said to Fulvia. " I heard your voice as I was coming in. 
Go on." 

Fulvia hesitated a moment, looking almost embarrassed, 
Then, glancing down a little, she went on : 

" I was talking to Mrs. Hastings about my life and my 

occupations. As I was saying"— she looked again at 

Minna — " falling in love would only be a great hindrance 

to us in our career. You se^ ever^tVvui^ is changed so 
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— ^the relations of men to each other, of class to class, 
of order to order, and above all the relations of men and 
women to each other. And the relations of women towards 
society and towards the world are changing so wonderfully. 
It is recognized everywhere now — at least by all who have 
their eyes open — that women are henceforward to play a 
different part in the world's story. There is a class of 
women now existing, who will never marry, are never 
asked to marry, and are not a bit the less happy on that 
account. And why? Because, though they will never 
marry, they have their clearly-defined place in the world. 
There is a place for them now, though formerly there was 
none. They form one section, and a new one, of woman- 
kind — ^a sort of connecting link between men and women. 
I call them the third sex," pursued Fulvia to her silenced, 
but not delighted hearers. " Then again, there are the 
women who marry for love, for the purpose of living with 
their husbands in homes of their own, and having children 
and perpetuating the practice and tradition of the great 
domestic virtues, which are supposed to be so very firmly 
developed in this particular country," — she smiled a little, 
not very genially. " They are valuable too — in fact, we 
couldn't very well do without them. But there are yet 
others who marry, sometimes consciously, for position and 
influence and estate ; sometimes unconsciously — some- 
times they have it thrust upon them " — she did not smile 
at all and Minna felt that there was deadly earnest behind 
her calm manner. " At any rate they enter upon that con- 
dition, and then they find that there is a world for them 
too — a place for them too, in public affairs, in the social 
parliament, in giving its tone to modern life in general. 
Such women necessarily have numbers of — well, whatever 
you like to call them — admirers, hangers-on, lovers — it's 
an old-fashioned word. They know exactly what use to 
make of such a state of affairs — ^they krvow that f^elvtv^^^ 
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and love, and all that kind of thing, are not £o^ them. 
They have quite a distinct sphere, an influence and a 
world apart from all sentiment, except what happens to 
be fashionable at the time ; and love no more enters into 
their calculations than it does into those of the women I 
first spoke of. They wield another kind of power. It is 
better suited to them, and better worth having — ^for them. 
In a vague, formless way everybody knows this. Some 
day it will be formulated, and written about, and reduced 
to a system ; and by that time fresh developments will be 
in the air." 

" But sometimes one even of that order of women for- 
gets herself, and somebody teaches her that she has a 
heart, and it runs away with her and then '^ 

"And then there is the devil to pay," observed Signor 
Giuseppe who had not lived for five years in England 
without picking up some terse native expressions, which 
he used, often with singular point and correctness. 

" Exactly," replied Fulvia, with a light, hard laugh, as 
she shrugged her shoulders. " It is because she is weak, 
then. She does not by nature belong to that order. The 
sooner that fact is proved and she is relegated from it to 
another, for which she is more suited, the better for her 
and every one else." 

" I think your doctrine a hard one, and a heartless one," 
said Minna, ever more and more constrainedly. 

" But — exactly I " exclaimed Fulvia, almost impatiently. 
" Have I not just been saying that heart is for one set 
of people only. There are others who are happier and 
better off without taking it into account. Surely it is 
better that they should know this, and should get the 
best out of their lives that is to be extracted from them, 
rather than spend their time in struggling after some im- 
possible ideal, and dying, discontented and misunder- 
stood i " 
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Minna shook her head, as she rang the bell for tea to 
be brought in. There was something wrong, fallacious 
and unreal about it, though it tripped so glibly from 
Fulvia's clever tongue. The most painful thing about it, 
to her, was, that she could not make out whether Fulvia 
spoke in jest or earnest — ^for effect, or from a fully con- 
vinced heart. 

'' Does your husband take any interest in all this ? " she 
asked, suddenly. 

^'Oh, my husband's sole concern now is his ruined 
health, and his futile hopes of sometime being well again. 
And in any case, it does not much matter what he thinks 
about it You know, he was roturier to the backbone. 
He was nowhere in society. With all his money, he had 
no graces of his own, with which to conquer a footing in 
it. It was I who did that for him," she said, raising her 
head a little, and both, as they looked at her wonderful 
beauty, pure in its outline, girlish still in its freshness, re- 
fined and proud, felt that what she said must certainly be 
true. '* I won his place for him. It was for my sake that 
he was tolerated — ^yes, tolerated," she repeated, coolly, 
meeting Minna's eyes with unmoved calmness. ''He 
knows it. Ill though he is, he does not wish to sink out 
of that world which it cost him so much money to enter. 
He does not quite like the absolute power which it gives 
me. He does not quite like never to be able even to 
seem to hold the reins, but he would dislike it still more 
if I were to drop them, and put on a cap and apron, and 
settle down to nurse him, and never leave his bedside." 

Everything that she said, with such tranquil, quiet 
assurance, bore upon it the outward impress of truth. As 
Minna very well knew, such lives, such circumstances, 
did sometimes so adjust themselves, especially if the 
woman who was thrust into such a position proved strong 
and self-possessed. It seemed to her that Fulvia had 

^5 
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proved herself strong and self-possessed. A weakling, in 
the circumstances, with this young woman's beauty, temp- 
tations and absence of safeguards, would either have 
made some disastrous mess of her life, or would have 
sickened and pined away in sorrow. Fulvia Marchmont 
had done neither the one nor the other. She had strength 
of will and weight of brain which had been ripened and 
developed with hothouse rapidity, very painfully and very 
early. Was that all ? was the question which tormented 
Minna. Had the gentleness of her girl's nature been 
quite killed ? Was there no weak or vulnerable point, no 
bit of heart left unprotected by the steel mail of worldli- 
ness in which she had encased it. Was she happy, having 
really found what suited her nature and tastes, and capa- 
cities ? Or was the extreme contentment, amounting to 
complacency at least half -put-on to conceal a void '^ behind 
the veil " ? That was what Minna could not decide 
to her own satisfaction. The thing which in the whole 
conversation had most perplexed and disheartened her 
had been Fulvia's quiet statement that her mother had 
known best, and had decided wisely ; and her utter, cheerful 
calm in meeting Signor Giuseppe, and the bright, clear, 
dry glance with which she looked into his face, with its 
profound sadness, for profoundly sad it was, despite 
the softening influences of the last few years. 

" I shall try one more test," Minna decided within her- 
self, and after a little while she said : 

"You must not go away, without coming to see my 
particular den, Fulvia. Come with me now. It is where 
I oftenest spend my time, so you will know where to 
think of me. Come with us, won't you?" she added, 
taking Signor Orioles' hand, and drawing him along with 
her. They went through the hall to the other side of the 
house, where were two or three moderately sized rooms 
opening one out of the olhet. 
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" Here is my sanctum," said Minna. " I don't do any 
more sculpture now — nothing to speak of. That is the 
almost last real piece of work that I finished — really 
finished, you know. Do you remember it ? *' 

She pointed with her finger to the bust of Fulvia the 
girl, and led Fulvia the woman up to it, and made her 
stand in front of it. 

For a moment her lips twitched — ^her eyebrows con- 
tracted. — She did not speak for some time but stood 
quite steadily and motionless before the bust, her hands 
lightly folded one over the other. At last she said : 

** I am sure it was an excellent likeness. I can see my 
own present features exactly," — she smiled, and drew her 
forefinger down the line of her nose. " And the eyes and 
the forehead, and the way the hair grows — it is myself 
exactly, even now. But the expression. Did I really 
look such a woebegone, sentimental, lackadaisical creature 
as that ? " She laughed, and turned inquiringly to Minna, 
who replied in a slow sad voice : 

" Yes, you looked even so sad as that ; and you felt 
even so sad as that." 

Again a little impatient shrug of the shoulders, and a 
smiling, " I?w mio, I must have been a very depressing 
companion." She turned, to find Signer Giuseppe stand- 
ing just behind her, gazing with intense, wistful earnest- 
ness through his spectacles, alternately at her and at 
the likeness. His face was full of some kind of emo- 
tion. She resolutely declined to notice it, but said to 
Minna — 

" I think it is an awful pity that you do not work any 
more at — such things as this. If you had been a poor 
woman you would have had to do it, and you would have 
earned name and fame." 

" Possibly," replied Minna, dryly, as they went out 
of the room. Fulvia would not sit do^NTv ^.^^.vxv, SKe 
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said it was high time to get ready for her drive to the 

station, as she would not miss the train on any account 

• •••••• 

She had gone, almost promising to return and bring her 
husband to Yewridge Hall. Minna, back again in her 
own house, went straight to her den, threw aside her hat 
and gloves, sat down in a chair directly in front of the 
bust — the work of her own hands, and looked intently at 
it, interrogating it, entreating it. So sad — so unspeak- 
ably sad and grieved that girl's face. So firm, so bright, 
so apparently untouched by grief or care, untroubled by 
any wish save for power, and conscious pleasure in pos- 
sessing a great deal of it, that of the woman. Yet the 
cold marble, with the look of one who was sad unto death, 
was not really as lifeless as that of the living woman who 
smiled and talked and spoke brightly, and took a super- 
ficial interest in all that was going on. 

Minna started, and her eyes dilated. Had she at last 
got the clue to the transformation? What were the 
words that tried to take shape in her mind as she looked 
at the immovable marble, and thought of the marble 
endowed with life now on her way to London. The name 
of an old play ; the words of some old proverb—" Killing 
no Murder." 

" That is it ! " she exclaimed aloud, and then, looking 
again and again at the sweet sad lips which she herself 
had carved, she said in a whisper to herself : 

" No, it is worse than that ; it is * Murder no killing/ 
That is the answer to the enigma, I know it is. It was 
her own mother who did it. Oh, horrible, horrible ! She 
murdered, without killing her. Her soul is dead — that's 
what it is — poor little Fulvia's beautiful soul, and warm, 
beating heart — murdered ; while her body and her brain 
are left to live on alone. How I used to wonder, lust 
after she was married, \\ov? \l wovA^ ^xvd — ^^Ivtvt turn 
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would take with her ; crush her, or harden her, or kill 
her. It has been the moral death. She is murdered, and 
is yet living." 

There are moments in the lives of most of us in which 
some great truth comes home to us with overpowering 
force. It may be uttered by other lips, and may from them 
strike straight into our souls; as the answer to some 
strange and puzzling problem over which we have been 
brooding. The sight of a picture ; the notes of a song or 
some instrument of music; the prospects of clouds in 
the heaven — of rain sweeping across the fields ; the wail 
of the wind on a stormy day or night ; any or all of these 
may, with a lightning-quick flash of intuition, crystallize 
the idea which has been floating in a state of solution in 
our minds. Such intuitions have the value of spiritual 
revelation — ^they are beyopd proof — they may even be dis- 
proved, theoretically — they can never be the less true and real 
to those who have experienced them ; and although every 
voice on earth should uplift itself and pronounce them 
false, it were useless. He or she who has been thus, as 
it were, smitten in the face, in the heart and in the soul, 
by one of these flashes of spiritual insight never more has 
the power to disbelieve it. 

Such a revelation came at that moment into the heart 
of Minna Hastings, as she sat with her hands clasped 
round her knees, and looked up at her own handiwork, 
standing on its pedestal and gazing forth with nameless 
sadness into life. Minna had never had a child of her 
own ; she had, however, above all things, a mother's 
heart, and craved with unspeakable craving for mother- 
hood. All children and young things were dear to her — 
they all loved her and confided in her. She had known 
many girls since her own girlhood — had heard from their 
owij lips the histories of their griefs and joys, their hopes 

X fears; had Joved them, counselled lUem^ ^dtwya? 
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ished them, been patient and kind and helpful to them, 
but she had never loved one of them with such a love 
as that which she had borne to Fulvia Dietrich. Of 
all the girls she had known Fulvia was the one whom she 
would most have desired to be her own child. It swept 
over her heart now, this deep love, like a great wave, 
strong as ever, pitiful, yearning as ever, and she knew 
how Fulvia's lot had saddened her own bright life. She 
realized what that sudden meeting with her had meant. 
As she looked and looked, her sadness increased till it 
was almost more than she could bear. Great tears gath- 
ered in her eyes, fell from them, rolled down her cheeks 
and into her hands and before she knew what was happen- 
ing she was shaken with sobs, the sobs of an endless pity 
and compunction ; the sobs of one who would fain help 
to overthrow some great wrong, heal some immense grief 
and injustice, and who cannot. 

Without her being aware of it, the door of the room had 
been opened by some one who had knocked twice and 
received no answer. It was Signor Giuseppe, who came 
in and first made her aware of his presence by laying 
his hand upon her shoulder. 

"Why are you weeping ? " he asked, in a husky voice. 
" I could not wait any longer. Why do you weep ? Has 
she been complaining ? Has she told you her griefs ? " 

" No," said Minna, sadly. " I wish she had. It would 
have been better. I should have felt happier if she were 
crying all day than that she should have become what she 
is. You will see. You must know what I mean." 

" I know what you think," he said, slowly. 

" And don't you think the same ? " 

" I don't know. We shall see, as you say. She prac- 
tically promised me to come here." 

" Promised you ? When ? " 

''/saw her alone for aie>N mvtvutes," he said, with a 
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smile. " It was before lunch — before she made that bril- 
liant dissertation to you on the subject of women and their 
spheres. / diritti della donnd*^ he added, with a little 
laugh. " It sounded very well. She is a brave girl, that 
Fulvia. She will come here and be near us." 

But Minna, looking at the marble likeness of Fulvi;i 
Dietrich, shook her head, and her heart misgave her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Before the end of June, Yewridge Hall had been taken 
by the Marchmonts for a year, and they were established 
in it, not without considerable noise and bustle, pomp 
and circumstance, all of which arose from Marchmont's 
rather than from his wife's inclinations. His stinginess, 
once so notorious, had yielded, or had been forced by cir- 
cumstances to yield, at any rate in the matter of outside 
appearances. Yewridge was a place requiring a large 
establishment, a staff of servants, plenty of carriages and 
horses, and much movement and opulence in its arrange- 
ments, to redeem it from the semblance, both inside and 
out, of some huge empty barrack, devoid of comfort or 
anything homelike. Perhaps it might have been con- 
sidered quite excusable and justifiable had Marchmont 
decided to let it look as gloomy as might be, while he 
lived in the strict retirement called for by his state of 
health. He had, however, no such intention. Everything 
was arranged as though he had intended to keep open 
house, and Fulvia spoke of it to Minna and Signor Giu- 
seppe, during some of her frequent visits to the smaller 
house. 

" He says people will come to call, and we must be 
ready to receive them," she said, smiling slightly, with 
that perfectly impersonal smile which baffled Minna com- 
pletely. It was as impersonal as the smile one sees on 
xY\t lips of archaic heads, Greek, Egyptian, Etruscan — 
though 2L great deal more beaw\Aiw\ — ^vVv^ smile which is 
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the same on the faces of gods and goddesses, warriors in 
the last agony or in the height of conflict, nymphs in re- 
pose, allegoric figures — everything ; a smile conveying no 
expression, no meaning, and no soul — impersonal. Such 
was the smile with which Fulvia always spoke of her hus- 
band, of his sayings and doings, and of everything con- 
nected with him. 

Minna looked at her as she said that Marchmont ex- 
pected people to call. She was somewhat embarrassed 
to find an answer at once vague and polite, to such a 
statement. Fulvia relieved her by continuing, in the same 
light and frivolous tone, 

"The County, I suppose he means. ' Yousee, «;^^7r^ 
tniay I am getting quite learned in all your English super- 
stitions. The County, I know that is the object of every 
well-regulated, pious, and aspiring mind, in the country, 
in England — ^to be * in ' with the County. And he thinks 
the County will rally round him — round us. Did you ever 
hear of such a delusion ? But I don't undeceive him. 
What would be the use ? It occupies his mind, to make 
plans and cheat himself in this matter. He makes plans 
as to what we will do when the County has returned from 
town, and called upon us, and we upon it. He has made 
me send for some new dresses." 

She laughed lightly, not gayly. 

" He will very soon find that he is not strong enough to 
stand it if the County came round him ever so much," 
said Minna, deprecatingly. 

Fulvia shrugged her shoulders. 

*' Of course he is weak, in a way. But he would die 
in the effort to take any place that was open to him, in 
the right sort of society. And if he is weak, I have to be 
very strong. Of course, I am strong, naturally, but you 
know this constant sitting up, and these broken nights 
begin to tell, even upon me." 
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" Do you not sleep," asked Signor Giuseppe, abruptly. 

" I could if I might," replied Fulvia, carelessly. " At 
two-and-twenty one must be very ill indeed, to have lost 
one's power of sleeping. It isn't that. You see, night is 
the worst time with him. He often has pain then, and 
he sleeps wretchedly. He often would not sleep for 
months without morphia. They are always calling me up 
in the middle of the night to go and talk to him or pacify 
him." 

" You ought not to go," said Minna. " How can you 
be well if you burn your candle at both ends, in that 
way ? " 

" Gia / Well, what can I do ? " asked Fulvia, care- 
lessly. " I often sit up with him till about two in the 
morning, and then go, but sometimes, you know, I am 
really so tired, and perhaps have a hard day before me — 
not here, of course, but in other places where we have 
been — ^that I can't do it. So I just tell the nurse what to 
do. She leaves his room for a few minutes, and then goes 
back again, and says Mrs. Marchmont begs him to excuse 
her, and she will come and see him first thing in the morn- 
ing, before breakfast That always makes him very angry, 
but he is helpless now. His anger comes to nothing. 
And of course the nurse hasn't been to me at all. I have 
told her beforehand that I must have a whole night's rest. 
One must, you know, sometimes. And on those nights 
when I know I shall not be disturbed, don't I sleep ? I 
make up for hours and hours of wakefulness, then, and 
my maid can hardly get my eyes open in the morning." 

" Humph ! " snorted Signor Orioles, rising abruptly from 
his chair, and with a flash of his old, rapid, irritable move- 
ment, he left the room without a word to either of them. 

" He doesn't like what I said," observed Fulvia, with a 

heightened color. " He is just the same as ever, though 

he looks so different. It is so vfouderful that he should 
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have settled down here," she added, as if somewhat glad 
to turn the subject of her discourse. " I would never have 
believed it if any one had told me. You know, in the bad 
times when he was exiled from Italy, along with a lot of 
the others, and when he was travelling about, doing all 
kinds of odd things to keep himself alive, he was in Malta, 
and Greece, and Turkey, and Crimea, and Switzerland — 
but he never came to England, as so many of his com- 
patriots did. I have thought of it many a time. He is so 
thoroughly Southern in every thought, and feeling, and 
impulse — and yet here he is, in this English house, in this 
cold, northern English country." 

Minna laughed a little. 

" Yes, it's quite true," she said. " It is wonderful. 
And yet, you know, the English and Italians are so much 
alike — the Romans, at any rate, in some deep, far-reach- 
ing substratum of their characters or temperaments. I 
have often been struck with it. It is only on the outside 
that we are so different." 

" What does he do, all day ? What does he study now ? " 

" What he always loved, and always managed to study 
in the midst of his greatest troubles — archaeology, and his- 
tory, and ancient art, and antiquarian things — what he 
calls the History of the Dust of Rome." 

" Rome," repeated Fulvia, in a deep voice, all her light- 
ness of tone and manner gone. She had clasped her hands 
round her knee. " Yes, he is Roman through and through 
— who could ever be anything else who had once been 
Roman ? I also," she added dreamily, as she looked 
across the dazzling yellow green of the lawn in front of 
the house, towards a wooded glade of the Park, fringed by 
heavy trees of a deep shade of foliage. " I also." 

She heaved a profound sigh, sadness itself, deep and 
beyond the power of words to describe. Minna thrilled 
to it. It told her what she knew well enough of these two^ 
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the unacknowledged father and daughter, that despite all 
that might happen, though Rome should be full of enemies 
for them, and the rest of the world swarming with friends ; 
though utter poverty and obscurity, and unspeakable hard- 
ships might be their lot there, and ease and distinction 
and consideration might avail them elsewhere, yet their 
hearts were there, in their own city. They were genuine 
Romans. They tolerated other places and people ; they 
resigned themselves to endure them as best they might, 
but the true, unmistakable Roman spirit was in them ; the 
exclusiveness which cares not for the stranger — ^but only 
as it were endures him on sufferance ; the want of longing 
for any other life than that which they could lead within 
the walls of Aurelian, the haughty, yet not ill-natured, 
superb contempt for other towns, countries and peoples, 
which is as it were the hall-mark of your true Roman. 
Minna knew it perfectly well, and resented it not in the 
least. She knew the fascination of the place, and had 
many a time said to herself : " If I were not an English- 
woman I would be a Roman ; and if I were a Roman I 
should out-Roman all other Romans in my Romanness." 

So she knew perfectly well what Fulvia's utterance of 
the word meant, and she sympathized with her to her 
heart's core. 

"I suppose you have never had any communication 
with Rome since you left it," she asked, seriously. 

Fulvia comprehended, in the flash of an eye. 

" You mean, with my mother .? " she said, in a cool, 
hard voice. " Oh, certainly not. I never shall — never, 
under any circumstances. There is one fatal obstacle to 
it." 

" One more than others ? " 

" Yes. I have always cared for the truth, and spoken 

the truth. Graf T , a friend of ours at Vienna, told 

me it was the only obstacVe \tv \.Yv^ vj^tj ot my becoming an 
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accomplished stateswoman. It is a sort of disease with 
me, you know, and I quite see how very much it is against 
me in many ways. I can never feel the same to people 
who tell lies as to those who tell the truth. The reason 
why I can be so much with you and Beppo now, is because 
you always told me the truth. She lied to me. She told 
me I was to be happy. She told me lies about herself, 
about her situation, about Beppo. If she had been openly 
brutal about my marriage, and had told me the naked 
truth all the time : that she meant to have money and 
freedom and ease, and was going to sell me to get them, 
and that she did not care for my happiness or her own 
salvation, so that she had them, I could have forgiven her 
in the end, as things have turned out. As it is, I shall 
never forgive her — I shall never be able to — ^because she 
lied to me, and persisted in it, and went on lying to the 
end. I can never forgive those lies." 

"No. But that would not deter you from going to 
Rome again ? " 

" No. " She glanced down at her wrist, on which was 
a narrow gold bangle, with a fiat disk hanging from it, 
which bracelet she always wore. Suddenly she looked up 
and held out her hand and arm. 

" Would you believe me capable of such sentimen- 
tality ? " she said. 

Minna examined the trinket, as she was evidently ex- 
pected to do so. On the disk was engraved the very 
common device, in large thin letters, one word above the 
other— ROMA— AMOR. 

Minna smiled at first. Her eyes, her heart smiled. It 
was sentimental of course, and weak, and missish, but she 
smiled and smiled with delight. She possessed some such 
baubles herself, and loved them, though she never wore 
them. She smiled, therefore, looked up, and met Fulvia*s 
eyes. 
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The young woman still held out her hand and arm, 
steady and untrembling. She was not smiling. 

There was no alteration in the grave, firm line of her 
lips, in the straight sweep of her eyebrows ; no deeper hue 
on her cheek or brow, but the light within her eyes and 
the expression which softened every line of her face 
startled Minna with a great shock. That was not a touch 
of girlish sentiment, that was not a bright mist of tender 
tears. No grief or regret, but an immense joy lay behind 
that look. What had joy to do there ? 

" Did you buy it ? " she asked, abruptly. 

" Buy it I " Fulvia laughed. " No. One does not buy 
trumpery things like that — at least, I don't. Had I been 
buying, I would have got something more elegant, in better 
taste — ^more recherchk in every respect. I did not buy it. 
It was given to me — ^bought off a second-hand dealer's 
stall in the Campo del Fiori, at the price that was asked 
for it, to the utter despair of the seller. I am sure that 
man will die with an unhealed wound in his heart, caused 
by the conviction that had he asked three times as much 
from the fool of a foreigner, he could have got it." 

She laughed again, and pushed the bangle further up 
her firm white wrist. 

Minna smiled constrainedly, wishing she did not feel 
that disagreeable little thrill run down her spine, on hear- 
ing this avowal ; wishing also that the scene in the picture 
gallery, when she had met Fulvia and Hans Riemann, had 
not flashed with such swiftness into her mind. 

It was evening, towards half-past seven, and after the 
little pause which ensued upon her last words Fulvia said 
she must go or she would not be home again and dressed 
in time for dinner. They dined at eight, as Minna was 
aware. Marchmont insisted upon being wheeled into the 
great dining-room where the meal was set out in state and 
where, at one end of the table, waited upon by his own 
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servant, he made the kind of meal which he was permitted 
to have, while his wife, at the other end of the board, in 
demi'toiUttc^ ate her dinner under the auspices of a butler 
and a footman of the gravest type. It was, as she had 
told Minna more than once, a ghastly entertainment, 
"but," she always concluded, " it seems to afford him some 
kind of comfort, or to gpratify his love of dbplay, or some- 
thing, so I make no objection." 

Minna, as a rule, dined somewhat earlier, but to-day she 
was expecting her brother, who could not arrive in time 
for her to dine before eight, or after. 

" I will go with you to the gate," she said, rising also, 
and they passed out of the room. 

" Where has Signor Orioles gone, I wonder? " speculated 
Fulvia. Minna had noticed several times of late when 
he did not present himself some time during her visit, or 
appear about the time of her departure, she looked round 
as if she missed him, and generally asked where he was. 

"He will perhaps be somewhere in the garden," she said, 
as they went along the hall towards the front door. 

Just before they reached it, was heard a loud crunching 
of the gravel, and rumbling of wheels, and a wagonette 
drove up and stopped before the door, looking very big, 
and making a huge barrier before the low, old-fashioned 
entrance. 

" Aunt Minna I " cried a shrill, excited voice from the 
wagonette, " here they are ! I met them on the road." 

" They 1 " repeated Minna, " is the child out of her 
senses ? " 

She came to a dead stop, staring at the party in the wag- 
onette. Then she bestowed one swift glance upon Ful- 
via, and hated herself for not being able to prevent her- 
self from doing so. Fulvia's face did not change, only 
she looked very grave and quiet. Rhoda had scrambled 
down from the vehicle in a state of high glee. Following 
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her was a tall man with a pale face and a certain severity in 
his expression. This was Mr. Hamilton, whom every one 
accused of being the reverse of severe, given to far too 
great a leniency in matters as to which society held cer- 
tain unshakable traditional opinions. His grave face 
relaxed as his eyes fell upon Minna and upon the joyous 
figure of his young daughter. Rising from his seat, to get 
out after Mr. Hamilton, was Hans Riemann. 

After a moment's silence, Minna advanced. Fulvia 
remained somewhat in the background, gravely waiting. 
The brother and sister greeted each other. Then he 
said, 

" My dear Minna, look here ! " he turned to where 
Hans Riemann stood in the doorway, half smiling, not in 
the least deprecatory, not in the least embarrassed. 
" Hans turned up at my place last night, not knowing I 
was coming here, and intending to pay me a visit. So, 
as I know you have plenty of room, I just brought him 
on, and hope it is all right." 

It was not all right. Minna felt most distinctly that it 
was not all right, but, even had it been a great deal more 
all wrong than it was, the appeal to her hospitality would 
have disarmed her. She smiled. 

" Come in, Hans, there is room for you, of course," 
she said. She could not speak the words, " I am glad to 
see you," but she held out her hand and said, " K you 
can transfer your affections from south to north with such 
rapidity, it is very well. You know Mrs. Marchmont," 
she added coldly, though she was far from feeling so. 
She was inwardly furious at not being able to pass it all 
lightly by, as if it had been nothing. Scarcely giving 
Hans time even to shake hands with Fulvia, she drew 
her brother forward, and said : 

" Richard, you have often heard me speak of Mrs. 
Marchmont, whom I am lucky enough to have now as a 
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neighbor, and she has heard of you from me many a 
time. I want you to know one another." 

Mr. Hamilton's calm, rather tired-looking eyes rested 
openly and scrutinizingly upon the young woman. He 
was older than Minna, and scarcely resembled her at all 
in appearance. His hair was more than grizzled ; it had 
a distinct powdering of white on it. Yet tlie face was 
almost the face of a young man. All its lines, though 
thin, were not mean. He wore neither beard nor mus- 
tache. It was a curious and unusual face, and few there 
were who at first sight considered it an attractive one. 

" Yes, I have heard of you," he said, not smiling at all, 
as he held out his hand. Fulvia put hers within it, but 
did not speak. This man's face and eyes and voice 
troubled and somewhat repelled her. 

It was now the turn of Hans, who came forward with 
his calmly insouciant manner, offered his hand, and bowed 
low over hers. As he did so, the little gold bangle, with 
its jangling disk, its " ROMA — AMOR," slipped down, 
almost over her hand. As he lifted his head their eyes 
met. 

" You are quite established here, then ? " he asked. 

" For the present, yes." 

" Ah ! I shall hope, then, to see something of you." 

" We must see," said Fulvia, quietly. She then turned 
towards Minna. 

" Dear Mrs. • Hastings, I must wait no longer. I will 
run to the Hall by the short path. Good-evening. 
A rivedercV^ 

Without looking again at the two men, she walked 

quickly out, through the front door and away. 

• ••••• 

Scarcely had she left the garden of Minna's house 

and got into the grounds which strictly belonged to her 

own, than she saw Signor Giuseppe coming towards her, 

16 
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apparently returning from his walk or wherever he had 
gone when he had left them so suddenly. 

" You are going home ? " he asked, stopping. 

" Yes, it is late. The brother and the cousin of Mrs. 
Hastings have arrived," said she, and, rapidly though she 
had been walking, she also paused. It was very rarely 
that they exchanged words when no one else was present. 

Signer Giuseppe seemed to forget that he also ought 
to be going in — that dinner — imperious dinner — ^would be 
ready immediately at the small house as well as at the 
great one. And Fulvia, though she knew full well that 
nothing so much exasperated her husband as waiting for 
this function, and though she made it her study not to 
cross him in things of that kind — Fulvia also betrayed no 
haste. Her face changed and grew softer. Signer Giu- 
seppe was looking very earnestly, yea, even wistfully at 
her. She did not return his glance. On the contrary, 
her eyes were downcast — it almost appeared as if she 
had not the courage to meet his gaze. 

" I will go with you to the Hall, if I may," he said. 

" It will give me the greatest pleasure, if you will," was 
her low- voiced response, and they moved on. But there 
was no haste in her step now. Signer Orioles, though no 
weakling, was now an old man, and his griefs and troubles 
had added to the years which by nature were his. No 
doubt he would have walked quickly, and hastened, had 
she shown herself in a hurry. But she did not. She 
waited till she found out his pace, and then accommodated 
herself to it. She was silent, but still her eyes were 
downcast, and Fulvia Marchmont, in the flush of her 
womanhood, and in all her glorious beauty, with that 
expression of greater softness relaxing its usual smiling 
cold composure, was as lovely a thing as man or woman 
could wish to look upon ; be the same father or mother, 
lover, husband or friend. 
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" You are glad to be here, near Mrs. Hastings ? " he 
asked her. They spoke Italian. 

" As glad as I can be of anything," she replied, in a 
low voice. " I can look forward to the summer, now, 
with peace, at any rate. And it is better to be here in 
this quiet English country-place than in some German 
Bath or French watering-place, or " 

'*0r even some nook in Italian hills," he continued for 
her. 

"Yes, the two first would be a weariness with their 
endless monotony of fashions, and bands, and entertain- 
ments, and the last " 

"And the last — Frascati, for instance, tor further afield, 
Olevano or Subiaco, or Rocca di Papa. Olevano— would 
not Olevano Romano please you now ? " 

Signor Giuseppe, though speaking quietly, had forgot- 
ten himself and his great self-restraint. He had forgotten 
the stately voi^ and had called her " thee " in a tone 
which seemed to stir some feeling at her inmost heart — 
who should say what feeling, what recollection of her 
childish and girlish days at Casa Dietrich, when she had 
hung on his arm, and teased him, and called him Beppo 
and said, " Cattivo /" when he would not indulge her in 
some whim } She became very white and looked at him 
speechlessly for a moment from a pair of wide-open, dry 
eyes, full of a pain that stabbed his own heart. 

" Don't ! " was all she said, but humbly, deprecatingly, 
not sharply. 

" Carina^ forgive me I " he exclaimed, in great distress, 
thereby making bad worse. He stopped again. 

" It is unwise : we had better not talk. I wish to 
spare your feelings, not to hurt them," he said, quickly. 
" I will return now. Good-night." 

He refrained from even holding out his hand. Fulvia, 
with a white face and a wan smile, boNved h&t Vv^^.d^ 
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returned his valediction, almost in a whisper, then darted 
onwards at a rapid pace. Soon, she turned a corner, and 
was hidden from his view by a great clump of immense 
evergreen trees. 

Signer Giuseppe turned back and went homewards. 
His head was sunk, his hands were clasped behind him, 
his walk was dejected. 

" If I might go away while she is here — ^go away, and 
not see it all," was the thought in his heart, which was 
filled to bursting with a great pain and a great anger. 

" Coward," then he told himself. " In spite of her 
white face, and her grief at my stupid mistake, I know 
that she prefers me to be here. If she were asked, she 
would not have me go. Ah, poverina I I wonder if she 
thinks I do not know — z, stupid old fellow, engrossed in 
his studies, who cannot understand a young human heart 
and its pain, and its woe, and its peril. Can I not see 
that heart and understand both its weakness and its 
strength? Do I not know that she has fronted the 
storm, and come through it, strong and proud, entitled to 
mock at weaker ones. Poor Minna is always pained by 
what she thinks my child's cynicism — a skin-deep cyni- 
cism. Altro / She is steeled to meet all misfortune with 
a smile, that superb smile which only they have who have 
gone through the worst, and who know that all else which 
may befall them is but trivial. Grief, and hatred and 
unhappiness will neither bend nor break her — she is used 
to them and despises them. But love, but worship, but 
adoration from one whom she too could love — ah ! " 

He raised his head, and looked up into the deep blue 
sky with its rolling white clouds and thought deeply, as if 
trying to recollect something. Then — 

" Yes, I remember — a lesson lies before her when she 

could so well do with a respite. She is like my Rome, 

described by the historian iiom -wVvom Mltvua long ago 
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read to me the description of its walls — a mighty cit}* and 
a strong, defended on three sides by nature as well as 
art, but on the fourth, where there was * no river to em- 
bank, no cliff to scarp,' weak and vulnerable. Servius 
made it strong by artificial means — the city. And she 
\.oo—per Dio / A mighty defence am I, and a virtuous 
example." 

He laughed sarcastically at his own reflections as he 
entered the house. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Fulvia's mocking amusement at her husband's grand- 
iose ideas as to the society they would presently be 
called upon to entertain was not altogether justified by the 
result. A good many people did come to call upon them 
— a good many more than Minna had expected to do so; 
as for Fulvia, she had not expected any one, except per- 
haps the parson of the parish, with whom a visit to them 
would be all in the day's work. In spite of all her experi- 
ence of the world in the last five years, she had overrated 
the repellent power of somewhat misty antecedents when 
backed by an anything but misty purse, suddenly appearing 
in the midst of a remote country district, where variety was 
not too frequent, and where curiosity was rampant. The 
clergyman did call, and it was known that Mrs. Hastings 
was on intimate terms with Mrs. Marchmont. Mrs. 
Marchmont's beauty, like her husband's riches, was a light 
which could not be hidden under a bushel — it burnt 
through it, and was evident to all who had the fortune to 
see her. Society was kind enough to a certain extent to 
gloze over the fact of Marchmont's being a mere parvenu, 
and a disagreeable one. His illness and helplessness 
were much in his favor, especially as it was understood 
that he had no wish to cloister that beautiful young wife 
whose devotion and absolute propriety of conduct were 
understood to be exemplary. As the summer went on, 
invitations came, all of which he feverishly insisted upon 
her 2LCcep\xng. She was aveisa Xo \\.^ xvo\., ol cowtse from 
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the motives attributed to her by society, but from sheer 
inner joylessness, emotional and moral starvation ; she had 
been smitten to the heart when she had parted with 
her girlhood, and the wonderful strength which was hers 
was not the' strength of joy and life, which initiates, enjoys, 
anticipates, but only that of repression and endurance. 
Whether she stayed at home or whether she went abroad, 
was much the same to her. Each course was equally blank 
and barren and futile. But perhaps it was less trouble- 
some to put on the fine clothes and go and mix with others, 
with ever the same glacial smile, than to refuse to do it, 
and submit to the querulous complaints and reproaches of 
her husband. Minna, who usually loved quietness, was 
quite willing to break through her habit in order to chap- 
eron Fulvia, and she went out with her constantly. There 
was only one verdict as to Mrs. Marchmont. She was 
beautiful, she was clever, she was perfectly comme ilfaut / 
good style, quiet, self-possessed, no nonsense about her, *' so 
much more like an Englishwoman than a foreigner," some 
discriminating critics said. But then she had been thrown 
so much amongst English people — she was so much with 
Mrs. Hastings — she had taken the stamp. The one fault 
that was found with her was that she was almost too quiet, 
was, at times almost, if not quite, uninteresting. 

Minna heard these comments, of course, and never 
replied to them. Fulvia may have known more of them 
than was supposed. They were of about as much conse- 
quence to her as if they had never been uttered. 

Marchmont was feverishly eager to, as she euphoniously 
put it, "make some return for all this hospitality," and 
tennis and lawn-parties were arranged, archery was revived, 
the biggest strawberries and the thickest cream that the 
country produced were freely disposed, together with 
rivers of champagne cup and claret cup ; dances of an 
impromptu nztuTQ sometimes foUoVi^d Xh^'^^^ ^xwX^x^'^vcl- 
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ments, at which some young people at any rate, had a 
good time. Yewridge Hall had not been so gay or seen 
so much dissipation for many a year, but then, for many 
a year it had not been inhabited by a millionaire. 

At all these entertainments the mistress of the house 
showed herself ever the same ; calm, cool and beautiful, 
polite to all, efEusive to none. She was perfectly indepen- 
dent She chose to distinguish one man beyond others by 
her preference for his company, and by permitting him to 
render her fifty little services and attentions which many 
another man would have performed with delight. She 
did it openly, in the light of day, in the face of all her 
guests and of her husband, on the rare occasions when he 
could be present at any of these gatherings. That man 
was Hans Riemann, who accepted the distinction ac- 
corded to him, or rather, availed himself of it as a matter 
of course, without excitement ; without showing either exult- 
ation or embarrassment At first some malicious tongues 
said it was odd. It went on, whether it was odd or not, 
and at last people ceased to talk about it Hans Riemann 
had known Mrs. Marchmont in Rome, long ago, when 
Minna Hastings had been her friend there ; Marchmont 
himself had known him there. He always welcomed the 
rising young painter with effusion. It was all right, 
not a doubt of it The parties proceeded ; the gossip 
dropped. 

One evening Minna, her brother, and Hans were to 
dine alone at the Hall. . Signer Giuseppe who had never 
entered the house, nor exchanged a word with March- 
mont, was left at home with Rhoda Hamilton, who, as has 
been said, was a fast friend of his, finding a never-failing 
delight in his society. Rhoda revelled in the stories 
which Signor Orioles, when he was in a communicative 
humor, would tell her. She was intelligent and sensitive, 
with a nature at once strong axvd lom^ivtlc, and for such 
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a girl no more delightful companion could be imagined 
than the elderly Italian gentleman, with his stores of 
learning and knowledge and research, and with, also, the 
background of his own life, checkered and varied, from 
his early boyhood on his father's estate amongst the 
Sicilian hills ; all the strange games he used to play ; all 
the wild adventures he knew of, with brigands and rob- 
bers, with peasants and gentry — tales of savage vendetta, 
of romantic love, of curious hereditary customs appertain- 
ing to his house and family. Then, later, when he was a 
youth, the burning sense of wrong before the Italian ris- 
ings against the hated foreign rule, the yoke of the Bour- 
bon, this sense of wrong which ate into his soul and into 
the souls of other generous, hot-blooded lads like him — 
the secret societies into which they banded themselves, 
their thrilling adventures and escapes — not always escapes, 
either ; their seizure by the minions of the foreign govern- 
ment ; there was a story of one whole month in a veritable 
dungeon which absolutely enthralled Rhoda. Then the 
utter renunciation of his entire inheritance in order to 
serve lapatria ; his services first in the Garibaldian army ; 
the battles, the stories, the fighting in the red shirt, the 
wounds, the hardships, the privations ; his enrolment 
amongst the regular troops — the ultimate triumph, the 
march into Rome through the breach by Porta Pia — the 
hoisting of the tricolor on Castel Sant-Angelo and the 
Quirinal ; different bits of this long story he would tell 
her at different times, and of how he had been so very 
poor " after the battle was over " — how for a time he had 
gained his living by cutting cameos, till he had found 
shelter as a clerk for the foreign correspondence of the 
house of Gismondi and Nephew. Rhoda listened, spell- 
bound, watching with a fearsome delight for what she 
called the *'gory passages," when Signor Giuseppe's head 
was uplifted and his nostrils dilated, and his ^r^^t daxk. 
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eyes flashed fire from under his shaggy, still black eye* 
brows. 

" Oh, Aunt Minna, doesn*t he look terrible," she would 
whisper, beneath her breath, with a delicious shudder, 
'' when he tells of battles and wounds 1 " 

Then Signor Orioles would laugh sarcastically, and say : 

*' Ah, Rhoda, mia carina^ you are like all the rest of 
your sex ; so soft and gentle, and delighting so thoroughly 
in blood. I will wager that if the amphitheatre still ex- 
isted, and the gladiators and the wild beasts were known 
to be particularly savage, you would flock there in crowds, 
even as in the days of Nero and Caligula and Commodus. 
And some of the best seats would still be set apart for the 
Vestal Virgins, who in this case would be the daintiest 
and most high bom dames in society, and who would 
never fail to claim their privilege, any more than those 
pagan priestesses did — ^you are all alike, every one exactly 
alike." 

Rhoda would be uncomfortable and abashed at this 
ironical address, and would wriggle uneasily, till her old 
friend, her magician, as she called him, would go off on 
another tack, and, inspired by his own mention of the 
amphitheatre, would pour forth for her his stores of learn- 
ing, the history of ancient times, and would make Rome 
live for her again. Rhoda did not know which kind 
of story she liked the best. One day she said to him 
abruptly : 

" You tell these things so well, I am sure you have told 
them before. You say we are all alike, did you ever tell 
them to any other girl, and did she like them too 1 " 

" Yes," he answered, with something like a start. 

« She liked them ? " 

" Yes, very much," 

" Tell me, was she an English girl or an Italian girl ? " 

*^ An Italian girl — a Roman ^\x^, carina " 
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" And where is she now, that girl ? " 

They were alone, on this occasion. Rhoda looked 
earnestly into Signor Giuseppe's face. A strange expres* 
sion came over it 

" That girl," said he, very gently, " is now dead." 

" Oh — h ! " breathed Rhoda, shocked at her own indis- 
cretion. " I am sorry I asked," she added softly. 

By way of answer he began to tell her another story. 

These two firm friends, then, were left at home, and 
Minna with her two men walked across the Park to the 
HalL 
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CHAPTER XXL 

They were received by Fulvia alone. 

*' My husband is intensely disappointed/' she said, " but 
he is not at ail well to-day. Dr. Brownrigg was here this 
morning, and absolutely forbade his coming in to dinner. 
You will be kind enough to take me by myself." 

They had all enough savoir /aire not to betray their 
great exultation at the announcement, and to say, without 
even a conscious look amongst them, that they were sorry 
Mr. Marchmont was suffering. 

The dinner was a charming one. The conversation 
never ceased, and Marchmont's name was scarcely men- 
tioned. When the meal was over — they had lingered over 
it — they all went out of the dining-room together. In 
the hall, Fulvia said : 

'' If you want to smoke, do it now. I am going to ask 
Mrs. Hastings to do me a favor. Come with me," she 
added, turning to Minna. " I will just go and speak to him 
for a few moments before we go to the drawing-room." 

Minna assented, and they went to Marchmont's rooms. 

They found him, in the midst of his luxuries ; the softly 
shaded lights, the cunningly padded couches, the endless 
appliances for securing ease and comfort. He was already 
beginning to look very much flushed — his hard eyes bright, 
his twisted mouth looking more askew, more grotesquely 
sardonic than ever. When he saw Minna, he made an 
effort at something approaching politeness, but he looked 
at his wife with an irritated impatience which he did not 
attempt to conceal. 
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"What have you been doing?" he asked, snappishly. 
** Does it take over two hours for four people to eat their 
dinner ? I thought you were never coming." 

" Have we been so long ? We were enjoying ourselves 
I suppose," said Fulvia, with a slight smile, as she ap- 
proached his couch. " Che^ che I Don't excite yourself, 
or you will have a dreadfully bad night You know you 
will." 

She spoke lightly, as one would speak to a fretful child, 
but without any of the tenderness one would use to such 
a child. Her face was hard, and her eyes undisturbed. 

" Go and stand a little way off ! " he told her, not heed- 
ing what she had said to him. '* I want to see what you 
look like. What gown is that ? How long have you had 
it ? It's a new one." He spoke excitedly. 

" Indeed it is not. I have had it on several times. 
The flowers are different, that's all." 

'' A preposterous dress for the occasion," he said, 
crossly, but his eyes devoured the figure that wore it, and 
the face that looked so coldly and quietly down upon him 
from a little distance away. 

" That is very polite to Mrs. Hastings, who has done 
me the honor to come in evening dress," said Fulvia, 
and she pushed a chair forward for Minna. '' Sit down 
here," she said to her, and looking at her with, as Minna 
could not help thinking, an underlying feeling of some 
kind — hatred or despair, or a boundless ennui under the 
forced patience of her eyes — ^for they were patient, those 
eyes of Fulvia Marchmont, or if it were not patience, it 
was death that was in them — ^the death of all susceptibility 
and sensibility. 

" I meant no harm to Mrs. Hastings," said Marchmont 
with a kind of disgusted apology in his tone. Then, after 
a pause^ when both the women were seated, he began, 

" Fulvia, this doctor here isn't up to anything, I ought 
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to have been on my legs again long before now. Why 
don't you hurry him up? I believe you are in league 
together, he and you, to keep me ill.'' 

" What a horridly uncomfortable feeling to have I " said 
his wife, dryly. *' Not a feeling I should like to have at all. 
I would much rather die at once than be always suspect- 
ing that the people about me were slowly killing me." 

" Die I " he repeated, angrily. " I don't mean to die, I 
can tell you I mean to get well again— of course I shall. 
Bless my soul. I'm only five and thirty, now. The idea 
of a man of five and thirty being incurably ill. Ridicu- 
lous I But I need very thorough treatment, and he doesn't 
give it to me. He does nothing to make me well." 

" No ? What do you mean ? What do you want 
done ? " 

'' I want to have him dismissed, and another sent for." 

"Another? They are not so plentiful here. You 
remember what the man in London said about you ? " 

" Of course. Every word." 

" Well, has an)rthing been neglected, which he advised ? 
You have the little book, in which I wrote it all out You 
can check off each thing, and judge for yourself whether 
or not his orders have been obeyed. He's the first au>- 
thority in the world on such matters, and you know it." 

A kind of inarticulate growl or snarl was the response. 
Fulvia went on : 

" If you mistrust Mr. Brownrigg to such an extent, you 
had better tell him so yourself — I shall not do it, for I 
think him most conscientious, and much cleverer than one 
would expect to find a country practitioner, in an out-of- 
the-way place like this." 

" I have told him more than once," said Marchmont, 
sulkily. 

" You have ? And what does he say to it ? I should 
really like to know." 
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*^ Sometimes he laughs. The last time he was quite 
angry, because I said something about you. He said, 
' Come, none of that 1 ' or something like it. It's no good* 
They are either in love with you or afraid of you, all the 
lot of them. The next time I see a doctor, I don't intend 
you to come near till I've had it all out with him, and got 
to know his real opinion about me.'' 

" I am sure I shall be very glad to be away," replied 
Fulvia, with icy indifference. " We have talked long 
enough about this too. I didn't bring Mrs. Hastings to 
to have anything of this kind inflicted upon her. Do 
you know what we were talking about at dinner ! " 

" No — and don't want to." 

" Very well. We'll say good-evening, then. It is too 
great a penance for my visitor. Come." She looked at 
Minna and rose. Minna followed her example. 

" Don't go, Fulvia ! " cried her husband in a piercing 
voice, which had a sound in it of fretful tears. " Can't 
you understand what a man feels like, mewed up here all 
day, and not able to do anything that any one else can 1 " 

" Oh, it must be very unpleasant, I am sure," she re- 
plied with perfect tranquillity. " But that is no reason 
why other people should be made uncomfortable by your 
discomfort. Come," she again turned to Minna, with a 
smile. 

" You will come back again ? " he cried in a persistent, 
shrill voice. 

*' Oh, of course I shall come, as usual," she replied. 
Minna shook hands with the poor, little, suspicious, fret- 
ful mummy of a creature, disliking him a degree less than 
she ever had done before. He was being punished so 
obviously and so severely. 

They left the room, and went back towards the draw- 
ing-room. 

" A man," ejaculated Fulvia, half to herself, as she 
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paused for a monftent, and then gave a kind of laugh. 
" A man — gia ! " 

Minna made no remark beyond one to the effect tliat 
he really seemed very ill. 

" Oh, yes, he is very ill," replied Fulvia, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

They found Hans and Mr. Hamilton in the drawing- 
room, waiting for them. They sat down in a group near 
one of the windows, and left the rest of the great cold- 
looking room to itself. The light grew dimmer and dim- 
mer — a servant came with a lamp. Fulvia bade him 
place it on a table in a corner, and not to bring any more 
lights. It made a radiant, soft, yellow glow in the back- 
ground, with its gold-silk shade. They talked, in low 
voices about Italy, even about Rome. Hans' eye roved 
round the walls as if in search of something. 

** What are you looking for, as if you missed some- 
thing ? " Fulvia asked him. 

" There is hardly a trace here, if any, that you are a for- 
eigner and have lived abroad most of your time," he said, 
laughing. " I speak, of course, from an English point of 



view." 



" What a fine irony ! " observed Mr. Hamilton, care- 
lessly. Hans looked nettled. Fulvia said he was right. 

" So far as this room goes, at any rate," she added. 
" But Mrs. Hastings knows that I have things upstairs, 
in my own sitting-room." 

" For example ? " 

" Oh," said Fulvia, very gently, but with a change in 
her voice, for all that, " two of Melozzo da Forli's angels." 

" Those in the Sacristy dei Canonici, do you mean ? " 
asked Hans, eagerly. 

" Yes, the divinely sentimental one, and the one with 

a drum — a kind of drum — do you remember? I have 

otbor things too. Some ol lYvose -wVdta ^w^els which are 
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in one of the chapels, a broken-down place belonging to 
S. Gregorio Magno. Do you remember those, too ? " 

" Do I remember ? " he again repeated. " Fer Dio I 
Do I remember ? '* 

" I should never have seen those pictures but for Mrs, 
Hastings," continued Fulvia. " I don't think Roman girls 
as a rule know much of what there is all around them in 
their own city. Even Bep *' 

She stopped suddenly and crimsoned. There was a 
silence. Even Fulvia was embarrassed. Minna came to 
the rescue by asking Hans about his travels of last year. 
He related some of his adventures in out-of-the-way places 
and said carelessly that he thought of going soon to the 
Caucasus, where there was magnificent scenery, and of 
there making a Series of landscape and costume studies, 
bringing them home, and exhibiting them in London. 

'* Of course I should make them very realistic and very 
bizarre," he added. " That is the only road to name and 
fame and fortune, now. Of course, too, if I went, I 
should have to stay an awfully long time to accomplish 
what I want to do." 

Another pausci Minna wondered if it was only her 
excited imagination which saw a leaden pallor overspread 
Pulvia's face. It was Mr. Hamilton who at last asked, in 
a dry kind of voice, 

" Should you go for pleasure, exactly ? " 

" For pleasure and for art," replied Hans promptly. 
" For what else should I go? " 

" There might be many reasons," was the reply, in a 
tone of profound indifference. Yet to this indifference 
there was, as it were, an edge which seemed in some way 
to pique or offend Hans. He rose suddenly from his 
chair, observing abruptly, 

"I can't tell what on earth you mean, Hamilton." 
Then he stood before the window, which looked across 

17 
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the park. '' From here/' he observed, in a strangled kind 
of voice, " one can see the trees of your garden, Minna." 

" What a discovery — what a revelation to me ! " said 
she, laughing. " Have you only just found it out ? " 

" Doubt b cast upon everything that I say," exclaimed 
Hans in a tone of annoyance. " Were you aware of those 
trees, Mrs. Marchmont ? " 

"Yes." 

" Coming to the edge of the wood, one might signal, if 
necessary, to the Hall. Did you never find it unpleasant, 
Minna, when the Parkynsons were here ? " 

"Certainly not. The Parkynsons were well-behaved 
people, and I trust I am the same. Why should I have 
found it unpleasant ? " 

After this exchange of civilities of a dubious kind, the 
conversation flagged. Though it was nearing the end 
of July, the light continued strong and clear in that north- 
ern sky, until a late hour. They did not stay till late — 
left, in fact, so early, that it was still daylight out of doors, 
and Fulvia said she would walk with them part of the way. 
She took a light shawl over her arm, and they paced 
slowly along in the delicious summer evening. The air 
was filled with scents of flowers and hay — ^the thick trees 
stood motionless — their voices, if they raised them in the 
least, sounded echoing and clear. 

" It is lovely," said Fulvia, with a full sigh as of one 
who passes suddenly from pain to ease. She looked up 
into the glory of the darkening sky. " It rests one only 
to feel it." 

She was walking in advance, with Minna and Rich- 
ard Hamilton. The gravel-drive was wide enough for 
half a dozen persons to walk abreast upon it ; but Hans 
hung behind. As they drew near Minna's domain, Fulvia 
said she must turn back. It was then that Hans stepped 
forward, saying in a maUei-oi-covvx&e tone : 
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"You will not go alone. I shall walk with you to the 
house." 

" As you like," replied Fulvia, indifferently. She took 
leave of Minna and Mr. Hamilton, and turned. Hans 
was by her side. 

The brother and sister went on in silence for a little 
time, till at last Minna said, in a tone of vexation, deep, 
though muffled : 

" That was pretty strong, I must say. Richard, why 
did you not go back with them too ? " 

" Do you think they wanted me t " 

" What did it matter whether they wanted you or not ? 
I wish — oh, I wish so many things. You do not know 
how wild with vexation I was when I saw Hans sitting 
beside you in the wagonette that evening. It was such 
impudence in him to come without an invitation." 

** He said you had invited him." 

" I never did. He invited himself. Of course I could 
not say no. From the very first I have mistrusted him. 
He was in love with her in Rome when she was a mere 
child, and " 

Mr. Hamilton shrugged his shoulders. 

" I don't think you see the situation clearly," he said, 
in his indifferent way. "There is a situation, and it 
is one in which no outsider can do anything for her," 
he added, after a full stop — " except herself, of course. 
Whether she is strong or weak, time will prove." 

" She is strong," Minna asseverated almost passion- 
ately. " She must be tremendously strong, or how could 
she have lived through all she has had to live through, 
and have come out of it so splendidly ? " 

" That's one kind of strength — a purely negative kind, 
of which you women constantly possess so much. Her 
pride has helped her through that, and an obstinate de- 
termination not to be dragged down by her KvIsb^.\:\d to 
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his level. She has brains, so of course the suffering must 
have been much more acute than if she had been a mere 
block of wood. But people can so often be strong through 
every kind of cruelty and hardness, and yet collapse at 
the first word of affection or sympathy— especially that 
kind of sympathy, of one sex to the other." 

" Oh, Richard 1 The first word ! " 

" I am saying nothing. I say, if she is to be helped 
out of this it must be by her own strength." 

" I wish Hans were in the Caucasus now, and would 
stay there," she said, with a bitter uneasy resentment. 

" But he isn't And the Caucasus is a long way off. 
Here we are at your house, and here is Signer Orioles, 
walking about the garden." 

Signor Giuseppe was pacing about a round sweep of 
gravel in front of the house, his hands clasped behind 
him, his head slightly bowed, his eyes fixed upon the 
marks left in the gravel by his own footsteps. He was so 
lost in thought that Minna had to speak his name before 
he noticed them. 

" You have returned ? " he said, smiling, and then, 
looking round, his face suddenly became shadowed. 

" Riemann ? " he asked. " Where is he ? " 

" Here, at your service," replied Hans, just behind them, 
and Minna, at least, instantly began to be tlioroughly 
ashamed of what she called her own unworthy suspicions. 
She spoke to Hans with a cordiality which was almost 
eager. 

They lingered a little, out of doors, still enjoying the 
beauty of the night, and loath to leave it. Then the whole 
party went into the house. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

In spite of all the care bestowed upon him, and of his 
own unrelaxing efforts to fulfil his doctor's promises that 
he should get well, Marchmont's health did not improve. 
There was not, said the medical men, the least real danger 
to his life ; the probability was that as he grew more help- 
less, his hold on his life would grow stronger. " In fact," 
said Mr. Brownrigg to Fulvia, in a private interview after 
Marchmont had had a very bad night, " there is no reason 
why he should not live to be an old man. He will have 
every care and consideration — he has no worries. Yes, 
he will settle down into a permanent invalid, but not one 
to whose life there is any imminent danger." 

" Oh, yes, he will have every care and consideration," 
said Fulvia, dreamily. She smiled, as Mr, Brownrigg rose 
to take his leave. 

All the gayety and visitors had been strictly forbidden. 
The guest-chambers were empty, the gardens and park 
untenanted. The house was more like the barrack of a 
regiment of dead soldiers than ever. 

As the days went on, Marchmont grew more dissatisfied 
and restless, more e'xacting and more difficult to manage. 
His brain was not in the least touched by his illness ; only 
his natural suspiciousness seemed to grow ever keener and 
sharper, and his curiosity and determination to know 
everything, down to the minutest detail, of what went on 
in the household, more boundless and ungovernable. As 
Au^st progressed, the lives oi t\iose zX. '^^ ^^^\. V<3>asfc 
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did not grow happier. Marchmont's nurse, though en* 
dowed with quite as much patience as the rest of her 
kind, grew restive, and told Fulvia one day that as a rule 
she could stand any kind of patient by simply taking no 
notice of their " tantrums," as she was pleased to call 
them ; but that with Mr. Marchmont this was impossible, 
as he had a way with him more irritating and obnoxious 
than that of any one whom she had ever nursed before. 
His man also, a valuable servant, and one who knew that 
he had in some respects a very good place, became rebel- 
lious about the same time. Somehow or other the domestic 
phalanx had got wind of what Mr. Brownrigg had said — 
that the invalid was not in the least likely to die — only to 
grow more obnoxious, and somehow it then dawned upon 
them all that, whether they said so or not, this was a great 
and bitter blow — a terrible disappointment. They did 
not speak it out. No one spoke it out ; but they showed 
it by short tempers, irritability, and a general air of dis- 
gust and a tendency to mutiny. Morrison and the nurse 
chose the same day on which to utter their respective 
protests. Morrison said that his post would be a hard 
one at any wages, but that when he was told by his master 
that he was worth nothing, and that the wages of a stable- 
boy would more than pay for his services, he felt that 
it was not worth his while to remain. Fulvia listened to 
them both, giving them their interviews one after the 
other. She heard with grave dignity what they had to 
say. She found their complaints perfectly rational, and 
told them so. She asked the nurse to remain as long as 
she could, and then she would be relieved in the order of 
things according to the rules of her Institution. To Mor- 
rison she simply explained the case, and said openly that 
it depended on his goodwill whether he endured it any 
longer. 
'*If he ever gave one avjoid oil^'M^\aa!^m" said 
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the man, " or ever spoke pleasant to me, I could do any- 
thing, for it must be hawful to be laid on your back in 
that way, so helpless, and he's younger than I am. But 
I have to wait on him hand and foot, and then be abused 
for it — it's more than flesh and blood " 

" He will never thank you," said Fulvia, calmly. " You 
have been with us ever since he began to be ill, and you 
must know that. He will never thank you. There is 
only me to do that, and I can assure you I appreciate all 
you have done to lighten my anxiety in the matter. I am 
very much tied as it is. If it were not for you, I should 
be very badly off. I shall be extremely sorry if you go, 
and you may be sure that everything you do for your mas- 
ter, you do in a sense for me. I cannot say any more. 
If you will go, you will go. I cannot help it." 

" Well, ma'am, to accommodate you, I'll try again. You 
are a very good mistress, so just and so liberal. We all 
say that in the servants' hall, and we all feel it," said Mor- 
rison handsomely. "From Mrs. Perkins down to the 
scullery maid, not one of us ever think that you want to 
do us a wrong." 

" I am glad to hear it. You have guessed my feelings, 
at any rate, correctly. I wish all to be satisfied and happy 
as — possible." The words on her lips had been, " as I 
am sad and helpless," but she stopped in time. Morrison 
retired, conquered, and Fulvia was left to realize that the 
words of praise given her by a domestic servant afforded 
her about as much pleasure as any she was likely to 
experience within the walls of her house. 

Left alone, she sat still for a while, and then, lifting her 
arms, clasped her hands above her head, sa3ring to her- 
self, " How long will it go on ? How long shall I be able 
to endure it ? " 

Forever, seemed to be the answer. Had she not asked 
that very question of Minna in the days betote. Ket \x\ax- 
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riage ? " Do you think I can go on living in this way for 
three weeks longer ? Don't you think something is sure 
to happen?" Yet nothing had happened. Everything 
had gone on to its bitter end. She had been married, and 
had not died. She had been carried about in the com- 
pany of Marchmont, hating him more and more every 
day, but she had survived it. She had not wasted away 
in a consumption, nor grown silent and wretched and 
broken in spirit. On the contrary, she had grown more 
and more beautiful, as she knew. As a girl, immediately 
after her marriage, she had seen both men and women 
look at her with undisguised delight, as something most 
beautiful and most charming. The admiration, then, 
had been as much what one gives to a beautiful child as 
to a woman. Now, she never went anywhere without 
seeing that deeper flame come into men's eyes as they 
beheld her — ^that sudden gravity settle over women^s faces 
as they scrutinized her, and saw in her as powerful a rival 
as they could possibly encounter. And while all this went 
on, there went on in her heart, pari passuy the endless 
dreariness and barrenness and disgust to which she had 
never tried to put any stop or any limit, but which she 
had allowed in silence to eat away at her inmost soul. She 
allowed it almost unconsciously, but in her heart was the 
deep conviction that to do otherwise, to " make the best 
of things," as the happy-go-lucky saying has it ; to attempt 
to reconcile herself to her lot and her husband, would 
have been moral degradation beyond any words to <te- 
scribe. Her ennui, her scornful, silent endurance, were 
not petulance — they were religion. Such a thing as had 
happened to her might happen to fifty women of weak, or 
shallow or vain nature, and they might have come to 
accept the inevitable, and lived lives of almost contented 
respectability, the loss of their latent finer feelings com- 
pensated iox by the possession ol \]ici^ moxi^'j and place 
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for which their bodies had been sold. She was not one 
of the fifty ; she "was the fifty-first, the exception, and the 
slow tragedy in which she lived was just as inevitable and 
as natural as that sun^t succeeds sunrise, and sunrise 
sunset She did not acquiesce, she did not submit, she 
did not content herself. She endured, and resented. But 
that did not kill her either. She told herself that she was 
as bad as the worst of them ; she just lived on and slept 
when she was not prevented from doing so, and ate, and 
did not become melancholy ; she' read books and news- 
papers and remembered what was in them, and was, when 
she came to think about it, very much surprised at her- 
self for doing so. 

How long can I endure it? Forever. Thus so far, 
had run the question and the answer. But to-day, when 
she asked the question, there was not cold, fastidious 
disgust in her mind, but raging rebellion, and the ques- 
tion, " How long can I ? " seemed to turn into " Why 
should I ? " 

It was early in the forenoon when the unpleasant inter- 
views with the nurse and Morrison had taken place. It 
was still considerably before twelve when she rose from 
her chair, went into the hall, took a broad straw hat from 
the hook on which it hung, and went out into the blazing 
August sunshine. 

The grounds of Yewridge Hall were of considerable ex- 
tent — they were varied by nature, and had been judiciously 
manipulated by a good landscape gardener. Fulvia took 
her way to that part of them most remote from her own 
house and Minna's, to where a small lake, partly natural 
and partly artificial, made a cool retreat in the summer 
heat, and a most useful skating place in winter. There 
was a boat-house, with a little boat in it, and there was a 
kind of summer-house made of rough logs covered with 
bark, such as may be seen in many a park and garden in 
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the country. To this part of the grounds Minna and her 
party never penetrated unless by invitation. Minna had a 
wholesome conviction as to the value of the adage, '* With- 
draw thy foot from thy neighbor's house, lest he grow 
weary of thee, and so hate thee." Moreover, Fulvia had 
once said to her that she found the solitude of the spot a 
great boon, and often went there to be alone. 

She did not hurry this morning, but walked slowly to- 
wards the spot, clad in her cool-looking white morning- 
gown, with its fresh simplicity and plainness. It took her 
ten minutes to reach the place she was going to. Though 
her face did not change, her eyes dilated as she came 
along between the trees towards the side of the pond, and 
saw Hans there, with his easel and other artist's appara- 
tus, though he had not apparently fixed upon the spot on 
which to plant the easel. 

She had come along noiselessly. His eyes were cast 
down, and he seemed to be lost in reflection when she 
first saw him, but as she drew nearer, slowly and ever 
more slowly he raised his eyes and bent them full upon 
her. Fulvia stopped. Hans laid down all the things 
that were in his hands, and went to meet her, removing 
his cap as he did so. He took both h€;r hands into his own, 
and looked at her without speaking. 

*' Have you been here long ? " she asked, in a quiet, 
almost toneless voice. 

" Half an hour, perhaps, I don't know." 

" And you were not impatient ? " 

'^ I was, and I was not. I thought I should never see 
you, and yet I was absolutely certain that something — 
probably something disagreeable, had prevented you from 
coming. What has happened ? " 

" Oh," she said, in a prolonged tone of weariness and 

exasperation, " that which is always happening. It is the 

same story over and ovei and ov^i v^iaixv. A. miserable, 
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sordid bother. I have been begging a servant man to try 
if he can't stay with us a little longer, just to make life 
endurable to me. He has kindly consented to do so, and 
I am much in his debt.'' 

" Mein Gott ! " exclaimed Hans, between his teeth. He 
had not let go of her hands. He drew them together, now, 
to his breast, and held them enfolded there, and looked 
down into her face with an expression of longing which 
seemed to say, " I will force you to smile, and to look dif- 
ferent." 

" This cannot go on ! " he said, at last, with low-voiced 
anger. "You are worse each time I see you — more sad, 
more hopeless and lifeless looking. You will not look 
into my eyes now. You will not see how I love you, or 
you could not look so stern and immovable. If you would 
smile as you always have done before " 

Fulvia without a word, raised her eyes and looked 
straight into his. There was not the shadow of a smile 
on her face ; there was not the least sign of relaxation in 
what he had truly called, her " stem " expression. 

" No, you don't smile ! What is the meaning of it ? 
The last time we met, you told me you had lost that de- 
spair, that carelessness whether you lived or died. You 
looked quite glad, Fulvia mia. But to-day it is all there 
again, and I believe you will dare to tell me that I do not 
love you enough — could not make you happy." 

" No, no, no ! it is not that. I get depressed oftener 
than I used to do. I feel very miserable this morning. 
I can't cast it off all in a moment. But I want to live ! " 
she whispered, in a passionate abandonment of eagerness. 
" I want to live. To die now, after all the death I have 
lived through, with life just breaking, just holding out its 
hand to me — oh ! by all the gods — it surely cannot happen. 
Such a thing cannot happen I " 

" It shall not happen — I will not let it happen^" said 
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Hans, and had any keen observer been there, one who 
could have listened unmoved to the passionate utterances, 
and impartially weighed the meaning and value of both, 
that observer must have been struck with the thinness and 
impotence of the man's utterances, as compared with 
those of the woman. He it was who counselled hope and 
spoke of happiness, and would hear nought of despond- 
ency, nought of doubts or difficulties. She it was whoj 
stem and sad, and in the midst of her agonized debate 
with her love, contemplated the possibility of bitterness 
and dissatisfaction even in the fulfillment of it. The view 
which each took was sufficiently typical of their respective 
characters. Hans would none of disaster, none of doubt 
or difficulty, because he could not, or would not have 
fronted them, had they come. She spoke of them, dis- 
cussed them, expected theih, because she had within her 
the stuff with which to battle with them. Of course, the 
lighter, more sanguine strain sounded the stronger, at that 
stage of the proceedings. It made more noise and was 
set in a more effective key. It imposed upon even her. 

" To live merely as you have been living and are living, 
just now, is a simply intolerable idea," he said, with con- 
siderable passion in his tones. '' For you, it is hideous to 
be in that house. For me it is like hell only to thiilk of 
your being there." 

" What am I to do ? " asked Fulvia, faintly. 

For the time being there was no more firmness nor de- 
cision left in her aspect. Her lips trembled ; her eyes 
sank and wavered ; her voice shook. 

" Leave it at once and come with me. I will take you 
away. Listen. That journey I was talking of, we will 
take it together ; you and I. First we will go to Italy, 
very, very far south, to Sicily, to some place where no 
foreigners ever go. Think of it now, at this moment, the 
iifet the sunshine, and t\ie ^ox^ ol \l. Then think of this 
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bleak place and this bleak life— this cold air, that chill 
gray sea, those cold purple moors. We will hide nothing. 
In a very short time everything will be quite right. He " 
— ^he nodded in the direction of the Hall, " will have ap- 
plied to the law for redress of the wrong you have done 
him, which, as you are the sinner, and he the saint, with 
all the good and pious world on his side, will be quickly 
accorded to him. Then you are free, and then you are 
my wife who shall never know a grief, or a pain, or a 
harsh word, or a humiliation again. That is what I want 
you to do." 

" There is only one thing that prevents me from doing 
it," said Fulvia, quietly — more quietly than he liked. 

"Loss of position and consideration,, I suppose you 
mean — all the precious whited-sepulchre business in which 
society deals. It is a mere prejudice, as you must know. 
You are at present on the right side as regards that . . . 
what pleasure has it ever brought you ? What good has 
it done you ? " 

" I don't mean that at all. I have tried that, and I 
find that though it has its value — ^there is more in it, Hans, 
than you will own — ^yet, one may pay too high a price for 
it — when you are an exceptional case," she spoke bitterly. 
" You see, caro mia^ society is arranged to meet the needs 
of the many who don't think, and who only want to have 
things made easy for them. The few who have not been 
lucky enough to make themselves fit into it must suffer 
the consequences of their stupidity." 

** Don't taunt me with abstract reasoning when I am 
dying to hear a word of kindness from you," he besought 
her. Indeed, abstract reasoning in any shape was dis- 
tasteful to Hans. 

" Well, I will be very concrete, very prosaic and very 
narrow," said she, with a faint smile. " It is not the fear 
of losing my distinguished position in society^ nor m^ 
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Spotless reputation^ which really is a perfectly negative kind 
of good. I am thinking of what all of them down there 
would feel." 

She moved her hand towards Minna's house. 

"What utter nonsense I They know. They are not 
children, they are not puritans. I believe Minna would 
rather see you happy than what people are fools enough 
to call blameless^ any day." 

"You do not know Minna, then. Her love is very 
dear to me. Sometimes, in my wretchedness, I think I 
am past caring for anything of the kind. But when I 
think of Minna, heartbroken, I can't bear it. And 
worse than that — Signor Orioles " — ^she whispered his 
name. 

Hans was not without the coarseness which comes not 
of wilful malice, but of utter incompetency to distinguish 
between what may be said, and what may not. 

" The last person in the world who could blame you," 
he said, almost sharply. 

" Did I say he would blame me ? Shall I break his 
heart, because he would have no right to blame me for 
doing so ? " 

" They cannot wish you to go on leading this hell upon 
earth existence any longer," said Hans, savagely. " Sit 
down here, on this bench beside me, and let us see the 
thing fairly, from all sides." 

She shook her head. 

" My friend, why fatigue ourselves with anything of the 
kind? There is only one side from which to see it. 
Shall I leave my husband, whom I hate with right and 
reason, and my friends, whom I love, to go away with you, 
whom I adore, and of whom I know nothing ? " 

" Know nothing of me," echoed Hans, forgetting his 
rapture in his surprise at her words. " Why, Fulvia, you 
Aave known me for sul 'yeaxv--€vx. ^ViaVa ^^ars*" 
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" I have known of you. I have not known you," she 
said, smiling. 

" Don't leave me in this awful suspense," he besought 
her. " Tell me now when you will come. Tell me that 
you will come." 

" I can't now," said Fulvia, simply. " I am quite de- 
cided about one thing, I will not make up my mind when 
I am vexed and angry, and jarred to my heart's core, 
as " 

" My darling I " whispered Hans, a flash of triumph in 
his dark eyes. 

" As I have been this morning. What I do I will do 
deliberately. Then I shall be strong enough to go through 
with it." 

" My darling ! " he whispered again. Fulvia's eyes 
wavered at the words, " Promise me, then, when you 
will come. Tell me when you will, tell me." 

" You must give me three days. This is Friday. On 
Monday I will meet you here again. I promise you that 
I will have made up my mind." 

" Three days | " repeated Hans, 

" Yes," replied Fulvia. " It is a terrible short time in 
which to decide that one will — — " 

She paused, Hans did not press her further. He 
made no complaint He had marked her words. She did 
not say, ** to decide whether one will " but " that one 
will." The victory was his, 

" Do not let us talk about that any more," said 
Fulvia, "it only brings back again all the horrors I 
have gone through. Let us talk about something 
else." 

" About an3rthing that you like," replied Hans, who was 
sitting beside her on the bench, and with one elbow on 
his knee, and his cheek pressed upon his hand was looking 
at her with, as it seemed to FuW\?^i 2^\\ YC\^^Q\iXW5C\^^^«k- 
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There was all of her soul, at least, in the full gaze which 
returned his. 

It would have been very difficult to say in what way 
their friendship had begun : how the acquaintanceship of 
their youthful days had been renewed, and how it had grown 
and developed silently and almost imperceptibly, through 
a thousand subtle delicate changes, into the present 
stage, when all talk of " friendship " and s)rmpathy was 
discarded, and the words " I love you " had been many a 
time exchanged on both sides. Fulvia said the least, 
showed the least ; with her it had gone too deep for words. 
The very fact that all these instincts of her nature had 
been so crushed, martyred and repressed, ever since the 
day on which her mother had handed her over to Marchmont 
gave them additional strength and energy, now that they 
had been aroused. In the warmth of this love, which ex- 
pressed itself in terms of the most delicate homage, all the 
warmth and passion of her own nature came to life, grew, 
expanded, developed into an overmastering love, which, 
however reticent on the outside, within, knew no bounds. 
Almost had she grown to think it well that, if she and Hans 
were to be united, it would have to be at the cost of all her 
outside glory. No price seemed too great to pay for the 
experience of a natural love, a spontaneous, mutual delight, 
an exchange of soul. This was Fulvia's inner conviction, 
and with all the strength of her nature she gloried in it, and 
in all the knowledge of the bitterness of that dead sea 
fruit upon which she had so long been trying to nourish 
herself, she could not have enough of the sweetness of this. 
She was reckless of the consequences ; her whole emo- 
tional system was strung up, goaded to rebellion against 
her present situation ; she often marvelled, herself, at the 
thin thread which held her back from responding to Hans 
mth all the eagerness which he showed himself. 
Fet, thin as that thread vi^ls — =^o\^x\tiw\.cii^V^^davifs and 
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cobwebs, as it appeared to her, the memory of certain 
faces, the echo of certain voices — it did hold her back ; 
and kept her grave and reticent where Hans was wild and 
impassioned. He spoke out his feelings, raged against 
her unhappiness, and the cause of it, kissed her hands and 
her feet. One day he had found her alone in the after- 
noon, resting on a couch and, maddened by the oppressed 
silence with which she listened to what he had to say, had 
knelt down beside the sofa, and covered those little feet 
with adoring kisses. Hans it was who did all this, and 
gazed at her in a rapture of love, and spoke words to her 
whose adoration drowned the somewhat false ring which 
sometimes sounded through them. Fulvia it was who was 
calm and almost silent, receiving it with a passion of inner 
gratitude, but seldom speaking, seldom giving expression 
to her feelings. It was as if her daily life made such ex- 
pressions almost trivial — so stem was the wretchedness she 
felt at home. Nevertheless, there were, now and then, very 
rarely, moments in which she broke this austere gravity, 
and give him a look or a word which repaid days or weeks 
of waiting and severity. 

This morning, when they had been sitting for a long 
time almost silent, she turned to him, laid her hand for a 
moment upon his, and said : 

" Hans, it is since I knew you that I feel I have a right 
to live. I never have lived. I will live ; I will not die 
without having lived." 

His heart sprang to his mouth. What was this but a 
promise ? He lifted her hand to his lips, saying nothing, 
audibly. He did not even wish to convey too much by a 
look, lest she should be startled, or begin to repent her of 
her decision. He asked no more, and did not even thank 
her — in words. 

The sun grew hotter, as midday was passed, and cast 
a warm glow into even this shady corivei •, ^xvd\K^ \\^aX& 

i3 
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and shadows played about and checkered the surface of 
the water, and danced on the footpath, and flitted over 
Fulvia's face, under the shadow of her large hat. It was 
a brief dream of rest and repose, of ease from pain, and 
of hope for the future. 

*' Some one is coming," exclaimed Hans, suddenly, in 
a tone of startled anno3rance, as he raised himself, 
and looked in the direction of the footsteps which he 
heard. 

" Well ! " said Fulvia, with a superb, almost dreaming 
indifference ; " let some one come." 

" You do not mind thus being interrupted ? I do," 
said Hans, angrily. '* Confound him, whoever he may 
be!" 

"No — not him. I am glad to see him," Fulvia re- 
torted, looking quietly forward towards the figure of Sig- 
nor Giuseppe, who was advancing up the path. 

He lifted his hat. Hans could not conceal his annoyance 
and vexation. Fulvia, on the contrary, rose, and walked 
towards him with a gracious willingness to meet him. 
Minna had often noticed this profound respect in the 
bearing of the young woman to the old man. It spoke 
volumes to her. 

" Good-morning ! " said she. " I am glad you have 
found your way here. Did you know I was here ? " 

" No. I was strolling — through the woods," said Sig- 
nor Orioles, " and I came round this way — that is all. 
Ah, Riemann," he added with a glance more piercingly 
keen than he had ever bestowed upon that young man — 
** you are here, then ? I thought I heard you telling Mrs. 
Hastings you were going to sketch by the river." 

" I changed my mind. It was so blazingly hot by the 
river. Mrs, Marchmont once kindly told me I might 
come here when I liked, and I availed myself of her per- 



mission." 
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What are you drawing?" asked Signer Orioles, 
dryly. 

" I have not yet decided. Would you have me turn 
my back upon Mrs. Marchmont, and sink myself in a 
sketch ? " asked Hans, in even a worse humor. 

Fulvia had become very grave. Her natural spirit of truth 
and frankness liked not these evasions and subterfuges. 
Why need he have told any one where he was going ? He 
was a free agent. Then she felt sure that he had done it out 
of consideration for her. He did not know how perfectly 
indifferent she felt to all outsiders and what they thought. 
He wished to shield her. It was all right. It was his 
true and noble self. 

" I am going away now. I am wanted at home, and 
cannot stay longer," she said. ** Good-morning, Mr. 
Riemann. Will you come with me t " she added, turning 
to Signor Orioles. 

"Willingly. A rivederle^ Riemann." 

They walked away towards the Hall. 

Hans left alone, looked dark and angry. 

" W^omen will be women to the end of the world," he 
told himself, with the conviction of one who has made a dis- 
covery. " Worship them, and they insult you. Bully them, 
and they worship you. That has always been my experi- 



ence." 
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Where is Mrs. Hastings this morning ? " asked Fulvia. 

" She has just gone out with her brother and the bam- 
bina. I trust," said Signor Giuseppe, " that you were 
not as displeased with me, as Riemann evidently was, for 
intruding upon you. I assure you it happened entirely 
by accident." 

Fulvia's face flushed. 

" Do not speak to me like that ! " she exclaimed, in a 
hurried voice. " I am always glad to see you everywhere^ 
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and at any time. You have the right to come where I 



am. 



" As for rights, we will say nothing," he said, sadly. 
*' I know you used to be glad to see me, in the old days, 
when you used to penetrate into my little dark room, and 
sit upon my bed, cross-legged, like a tailor, seize upon 
one of my books, and ask questions. Do you re- 
member ? " 

" Do I remember ? " 

"No matter what I was doing," he pursued, with a 
smile — " your questions began. You would read aloud ; 
you would know the meaning of everything — you " 

"I must have been a dreadful little nuisance," said 
Fulvia, in a voice that was not quite steady. 

" Oh, indeed, yes. I often showed you that I thought 
so, did I not .>" 

" Ah, repeatedly I " she exclaimed, suddenly seizing his 
arm in her hands, as she had so often done as a child, 
and smiling at him, with a child's delight Then, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling : ** Don't, don't ! Do not talk 
to me about those days, Beppo, I am miserable enough, 
without having my former happiness recalled to me." 

He came to a pause, took her hands in his, and looked 
into her face with an expression which, she told herself, 
was almost divine, in its immense love and tenderness, its 
sorrow, its yearning. 

" Carissima miay I recall your former happiness be- 
cause I would save you from future misery. Speak to 
me, face to face. The man there, who was with you, is 
dear to you." 

" Yes," said Fulvia, with dilated eyes, and in a whisper. 

" I say nothing about it. I have lived my life, and 
others will live their lives, and no experience of others 
can save them from walking straight up to their fate. 
That you should encounter some such experience was 
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absolutely inevitable. Only, listen to me. Suppose that 
characters could be taken in the hand, like oranges, and 
weighed in a balance, like any material thing — suppose I 
held the scales, and placed your character on the one 
side, and his on the other — do you know what would hap- 
pen?" 

She looked at him breathlessly. 

" Why — ^his would kick the beam," said Signor Orioles, 
with a scornful laugh. ' " My proud Fulvia in love with a 
thing of straw — ^at the mercy of z, farceur^* 

She grew rigid, and an angry light came into her eyes. 

" You are utterly mistaken," she said, very coldly. " I 
know him. You do not. You have no right to speak of 
him in that way. As for future misery — " she laughed. 
** No misery could be greater than that which I have en- 
dured, and which I am enduring at present. I am going 
back to it now, at once. Good-bye." 

She snatched her hands out of the clasp of his, and 
without giving him a look, sped on in the direction of the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Arrived at the house, Fulvia was met almost at once 
by a servant who told her that her husband was very ill 
and in severe pain. 

" I will go to him," she said, in a perfectly unmoved 
voice, and when the servant had gone, she closed her eyes 
for a moment, as if to shut out what was immediately 
around her. In truth, she needed all the strength that lay 
in her nature, to give her the courage, coming from the 
interviews she had just had, to encounter what, she knew, 
lay before her. 

Marchmont, as an invalid, was not agreeable to deal 
with. Tortured with pain, to which he brought no sort of 
self-control or resolution to endure, his incessant cry was 
for morphia or chloral to drown his sufferings, and although 
utterly dependent on the kindness of those about him for 
help, for relief and for attention, he never attempted to 
conciliate any one of them, but, losing all sense of 
decency, would shriek at them all manner of accusations 
— that they wished for his death, and had endeavored to 
compass it — that they had purposely given him something 
to put him into this state of torture ; everything, in short, 
that a good man who has been martyred could possibly 
throw at a set of miscreants who were taking advantage 
of his weakness to murder him, was hurled by Marchmont 
at the heads of his attendants who, if they had spoken out 
their minds would have told him that only self-control on 
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their parts prevented them from doing what he accused 
them of, and so getting rid of him forever. 

If the attack lasted only a short time, perhaps the nurse 
and servants would hold out without bursting into open 
rebellion ; if it endured long, Fulvia generally found her- 
self left at the end of it in almost sole attendance. The 
servants were free ; they did not receive their wages and 
render their services in order to be abused and maltreated, 
but a wife must surely succor her husband, must be de- 
voted to him in sickness and in health. Very faithfully, 
very coldly, very determinedly had she, so far, performed 
her duty. The attack this time was an even worse one 
than usual. Mr. Brownrigg became uneasy, and at last 
said to Fulvia that furtljer advice would be desirable. 
The invalid, he plainly intimated, besides being so very 
ill, was so captious and dissatisfied that he, Mr. Brown- 
rigg, would be glad that his treatment should have the ap- 
proval of a high authority. Fulvia at once agreed. Any- 
thing that Mr. Brownrigg thought desirable. She would 
beg him to telegraph to Sir Simon Sykes, the specialist 
whom Marchmont had already seen. They arranged this, 
and Mr. Brownrigg rode away. Then Fulvia ' went to 
Marchmont, and told him what had been settled. At first 
he seemed satisfied, then suddenly, with a vicious snarl, 
exclaimed, 

" It's all rubbish. He'll want at least two hundred 
guineas for taking such a journey here and back to 
London." 

" Quite that, I should say," replied his wife, coldly. 
" And what difference can it make to you, if he wanted 
five hundred guineas ? " 

" Trust a beggar to be apt at spending other people's 
money," was the gracious retort. 

Fulvia did not speak. She slightly shrugged her shoul- 
ders, without any tangible change of countenance, only 
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her whole aspect expressed a supreme disdain which 
Marchmont himself saw. Absorbed, however, in the 
wrongs which were being done to him and his money, he 
proceeded, after a glance at her : 

'' And he'll sit here for ten minutes, and tell us nothing 
that we didn't know before, and then he'll go away, and 
jabber with you in the drawing-room. You are all in league 
against me— every one of you." 

'^ Do you think we should find it very difficult to dis- 
pose of you if we were ? " she asked with icy contempt. 
*' As you do not wish to have Sir Simon, I will send a 
man after Mr. Brownrigg, and ask him not to telegraph." 

'* Do if you dare 1 " almost shrieked Marchmont. *' I'm 
ill, I daresay, but I have the use of my brains yet, and I 
know what I am doing. You want to leave me in the 
hands of this wretched village ignoramus, so that I may 
get past all recovery, and then you will be satisfied." 

'' You credit me with complicated motives. I am quite 
sure of this, that if you don't behave more civilly to the 
' village ignoramus,' as you call him, he will refuse to come 
near you any more ; and you will have to trust to me alone 
as your physician. Of course no man, not to mention a 
gentleman, will stand being spoken to as if he were a thief 
and an impostor. I really think you had better try to un- 
derstand that thoroughly." 

Marchmont subsided a little. There was nothing he 
feared so much as being left alone with his illness ; rather 
than suffer that, he would have grovelled before the mean- 
est apothecary and would have implored him not to leave 
him to his fate. 

That afternoon an answer came from Sir Simon to say 
he would come on the following afternoon. Fulvia had 
promised Hans to meet him on the morning of that day, 
but she sent him a note to say : 

*^ I cannot leave the house this morning, nor at all till 
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evening. But I must see you before I try to sleep to-night. 
I have much to explain to you. All scruples have disap- 
peared. I cannot live in this way any longer. Meet me 
after nine, at the same place. I will come, and will tell 
you what I have arranged," 

The day wore on. She scarcely left Marchmont's side, 
sitting near him, ministering to him during the hours in 
which the nurse was to take her rest; looking at him 
every now and then, with a strange sombre light in her 
eyes, the inner glow of all the suppressed passion and 
wrong, and injustice and wretchedness which for five 
years had been accumulating in her heart ; the only light 
which can be given by the eyes which belong to a ruined 
life. All the day she was saying to herself, with fixed, im- 
movable resolution : 

" Only this day more. Then an end of it. I will wait 
till it is over. I will see this man, who will tell me just 
what they have all told me — the same wretched platitudes, 
meaning nothing; trying to cover up the one word, * hope- 
less ' ; trying to conceal the fact that it is death coming 
on. It has begun — it will be a long time before it is over, 
and I will not wait all that time. To-night, oh, Dio mio / 
To leave the house, and never to return to it — never, never ! 
Never to see this thing again, nor to hear his voice, nor 
to feel the shudder which comes whenever I go near him. 
I will tell Hans ever)rthing, when I meet him to-night. 
Then I shall make him take me to the inn in the village, 
and leave me there till to-morrow. I won't go to Minna, 
oh no, impossible. I would not pollute — no, pollute is 
not the word. It is remaining here which is pollution. I 
would not deceive her — that is it. I would not tell her 
one thing while all the time I was meaning to do quite 
another. That is a sort of pollution — yes, it is the kind 
at which I have never yet arrived, I will stay at the inn 
till to-morrow morning, and then he will come for me, and 
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we will go away together. I shall make no secret of it 
He can do as he likes. He may tell them, or not. It is 
nothing to me now. My life has been so ruined that if I 
am to keep my friends, who have never gone through this 
fire, I must live in undying misery and inward degrada- 
tion. If I choose happiness and freedom, I must lose all 
my friends. Some lucky people can keep both. I have 
tried the one thing, and as long as there was nothing else, 
I could just live in it — only just. But now .... one may 
be good when one does wrong, sometimes. I can see 
that very plainly. One may be doing everjrthing that is 
right and proper, and at the same time be a very bad per- 
son. Wrong and right — ^what is wrong, and what is right ? 
Because I was sold shamefully when I could not help my- 
self, and could see no way out of it, does that deprive me 
of the power of judging, when I am older, and have had 
much experience ? Who is to settle for us, if not ourselves ? 
Oh, how wrong I was not to go away with Beppo — ^to run 
away, when he said he would take me with him ! Now — 
people will all say I have done wrong — ^but I will live 
rightly. It is quite right I am not afraid. I wonder 
why I stay here now ? Oh, it is better, I think. I will 
go on till night, till I have said good-night to him. He 
will expect to see me again in the morning, and time will 
pass, and I shall not be there. I shall not take any notice 
of him at all. It is not necessary. He may wonder and 
inquire and speculate, and say what he pleases. He may 
learn all his humiliation in public, for aught I care. It 
does not matter .... what time is it now, I wonder ? 
Lunch time, nearly. Then there is the afternoon, and it 
will be almost evening when the doctor comes, and — he 
will stay all night, I suppose. Well, I will give orders 
that all is to be ready for him. I shall dine with him, 
and talk to him, in that awful room, which is just like a 
sepulchre. The servants will be about, behind our chairs 
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waiting upon us, just as usual. The doctor will think me 
a very charming woman, and will be quite pleased to talk 
to me. We shall not mention him," — she cast a side-glance 
towards Marchmont, who, under the influence of a morphia 
injection was now lying still, with eyes closed, and 
yellowish, waxy-looking face — like a dead man. " We 
shall both know that there is no need to say anything — talk- 
ing about unpleasant subjects is not appetizing. Noth- 
ing will make any difference. In his heart the doctor will 
say to himself, *I wonder what she married him for — 
money, I suppose. He must have been a horror when she 
first met him. Women will do anything to get money and 
money's worth.' After dinner I shall say that I am going 
to see my husband ; that I am very tired, and shall not 
see him again to-night — ^that he is to ask for everything 
he wants and that I have given orders that he is to be 
attended to. Then we shall shake hands, and I shall leave 
him in the dining-room, with the dessert and the wine. 
Then I shall come back here, and shall make inquiries, 
and shall speak to the nurse, and shall say, to her more 
than to him, * Well, I hope you will have a good night.' 
I shall then look round as one does before one leaves a 
room in which some one is ill, and I shall repeat, * good- 
night,' and shall go . . . .In ten minutes more I shall be 
on the path to the pond, breathing — " she suddenly lifted 
her arms above her head, and stretched them out wide 
and high, as if to take in a deep draught of air, then 
heaved a huge sigh, and slowly let them fall again. The 
sigh was repeated, and her face looked worn and almost 
desperate. Almost mechanically her thoughts went on, 
and with none of the excited hope which had heretofore 
floated them through her mind — " I shall breathe — oh, to 
breathe again, after being stifled for five years." 

She sat motionless again, until a servant came and told 
her that lunch was ready. Marchmont was still sleepinfj. 
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or stupefied. She went away, leaving the nurse, who had 
just come in, to take her place. In the dining-room, she 
dismissed the servant who was waiting, and sat down 
alone in the immense, rather light, cold room, at a great 
table, spread with showy linen, and glittering with silver 
and glass. There was perhaps no need for her to endure 
this solitary, cold and comfortless splendor, but it is happy 
people who think of comforts, and who arrange pleasant 
places in which to eat and drink, and chat ; not those 
whose lives are spoiled by a great wrong, so that they have 
no energy to attend to such trifles. 

She took something on her plate, but found she could 
not eat it 

** Am I excited — ^feverish ? How ridiculous ! " she 
thought, shrugging her shoulders, and realizing for the 
first time that her lips were dry, and her mouth parched. 
She took a draught of water, and sat, looking at the im- 
tasted food, and thinking of quite other things. 

'* How hungry I used to be, once I How delicious 
everything tasted. How well I remember one day when 
Beppo took me, — we walked, we could not afford carriages, 
not even a little carriage for a franc, to the gate — we 
walked on to the Appian Way — ^how beautiftd it was ! It 
was a spring morning. How the larks sang, how the little 
flowers gleamed in the grass, and the lizards ran in and 
out of the crevices of the tombs, and how the aqueducts 
marched away over the campagna towards the hills — those 
hills ! How many things he told me. I put my arm 
through his and we went on, sometimes quickly, sometimes 
slowly, looking at things and talking about them, till we 
got past Casale Rotondo. There I grew impatient, and 
said it was time to have our lunch. We sat down by the 
roadside, and ate — what had we ? Each a hard-boiled 
^gg» and some of the household bread, without any butter. 
An orange or two, and a little bottle of red wine with a 
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tin cup from which to drink it. When it was done, I was 
still hungry, and said so. He looked at me suddenly — I 
remember it well — ^with a cloud on his face. * Ma Che I 
why did you not speak ? ' he said. ' I wotdd have given 
you mine.' How I laughed. I was a mere child, and I 
thought a man like Beppo, so strong and so big, compared 
with me, must be much more in need of food than I. 
Then he told me, I remember, how people like me, who 
was growing still, and to whom all the world was new, 
needed so much more nourishment, and so much oftener 
than those who were quite grown up, and established, and 
who were not surprised at anything any more — like him. 
I said how could being surprised make one hungry, and I 
told him he was silly. He said, * Wait, my child. By the 
time you are ready to tell me that you understand what I 
say, I shall be dead ; but I think, if you come to my 
grave, and tell it to me there, I shall hear it.' Oh, how 
awfully sad were the things he sometimes said, all mixed 
with curious, funny observations at the same time. For 
the rest of our excursion he kept regretting every now and 
then that I had not had the other ^gg, and at the first 
little shop within the gate, as we returned, he bought me 
a panino with butter. It was very good." 

Fulvia had forgotten, in her reminiscences, the meal 
that actually stood before her. She had scarcely tasted 
food, but rose suddenly from the table, and very soon 
went back to her charge. 

Presently he awoke from his drugged sleep to fresh 
pain, fresh fury, to ever more exacting demands and wilder 
accusations. The hours dragged on until about six 
o'clock, when a servant came and told her that Sir Simon 
Sykes had arrived, and was in the library with Mr. Brown- 
rigg' She went towards the room, slowly, saying to herself 
as if it were not really clear in her own mind : 

" It is coming nearer now, much nearer. There are not 
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many hours more. Six o'clock. Seven, eight, nine ! In 
three hours I shall be free." 

She lifted her eyes towards the open hall-door, the sun- 
shine streamed in. All without was light and bright and 
warm. That was freedom. 

She opened the library door and went mto the room. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Very late that night, Signer Orioles sat in the room 
which was called his study, quite alone. He slept less and 
less as he grew older, and he was left, as usual, with all the 
lower part of the house to himself, in a dead silence. His 
books and papers, and writing materials were all around 
him. His study was removed only by a narrow little ante- 
room from that of Minna — her sitting-room and studio com- 
bined. These three rooms were old, with low roofs and 
beams across the ceilings, but the original windows, small 
and high up in the wall, had been removed, and French ones 
opening to the ground substituted for them. Of course 
the three windows all commanded the same view, of a 
woodland glade and a broad slope of grass like an avenue 
between thick walls of dark trees which sloped upwards, 
climbing a hill. It was a portion of the park belonging 
to Yewridge Hall — a part which the inhabitants of Minna's 
house were free to wander in as much as they chose. 

After Minna and Rhoda had gone upstairs Signor 
Orioles went to his study. The lamp was lighted, but 
the window was still open, and he went to it, and stood 
there, looking out. The yellow lamplight was behind him. 
Before him was the dark solemnity of the glade and wood, 
but that, too, soon began to take a darkly silvery appear- 
ance. A strange light, at once deep and pale, began to 
palpitate in the sky. His eyes were riveted on the sum- 
mit of the little hill, for the awakening, if one may so call 
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it, in the sky, seemed to proceed from there. Whiter and 
whiter it grew, clearer and clearer, till all nature seemed 
to wait breathlessly for the visitor whose advent was thus 
foretold. 

She came at last — the outline of the hill-top grew sud- 
denly sharp and clear, then a crisp white spark glittered 
on it — spread, grew, dilated, enlarged into a gradually 
growing silver disk. All above, below, around, is glorified, 
regalized, resplendent, as the moon floats up with majesty 
into the clear dark spaces of the heavens. 

" Ah ! " said Signor Giuseppe to himself, as he watched 
the spectacle with the beginning of a smile, and w^ith the 
matter-of-fact eyes of a child of the South — " it is a fine 
night" 

He nodded his head, whose white hairs had taken a 
reflected glitter from the light without, and, leaving the 
blind up and the shutters open, he turned again to his 
writing-table, took up his pen and resumed his work. He 
was writing about days long gone by — ^about Old Rome, 
and things that had happened in her. It was an employ- 
ment in which he succeeded, almost always, in finding 
repose for his mind — peace for his thoughts. 

He had written on for some time when he heard the 
hall-door open and shut. He had no doubt as to who the 
visitor might be, but as a matter of precaution he got up, 
opened the door, and looked forth into the hall, where the 
light was still burning. He had been right. Hans Rie- 
man was there, hanging up his little woollen cap upon a 
peg of the hat-stand. His face was pale and angry. When 
he saw Signor Giuseppe, he did not speak, but looked at 
him with a curious expression. 

" You have fastened the door ? " asked the latter. 

" Yes, I'm off to bed. I think I shall be off altogether, 
very soon. This is a dull hole when all is said and done." 

" In UtiO^ name of our hostess and her family I thank 
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you for your kind expressions," replied Signor Giuseppe, 
very politely and very cuttingly. Hans' ^ce flushed. 

" Did it sound rude ?" he asked, in a tone of indiifer- 
ence which heightened the said rudeness. ^* I'm sorry if 
it did. Good-night" 

He ran quickly up the stairs. Signor Orioles, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, returned to his study and his work. 
After some time — ^he knew not how long — the first sensa- 
tion stole over him of something which he took for weari- 
ness. At first he did not heed it, but wrote on, wishing 
to finish a long paragraph on which he was engaged. The 
curious sensation continued. He laid his pen down, and 
resting one elbow on the table, propped his head on his 
hand, and meditated a little. As he meditated, he gradu- 
ally grew conscious of the intense silence and stillness 
which prevailed both inside and outside — conscious of it, 
and impressed by it. It must have been working itself 
into his senses and his brain all the time that he had been 
writing, and, most likely, irritating him. Signor Giuseppe 
was a true Roman; he could work better, play better, 
think, philosophize, yea, even sleep better in a noise than 
in the most idyllic silence ever known. Just now, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and muttered to himself : 

" Per dio I what a deathly silence ! " 

Oppressed by it, he knew not why, he went towards the 
window with the half-formed intention of closing it. It 
was as if the immense silence of the night flowed in through 
the open window, and imposed itself upon that which 
reigned in the house also, and made it almost intolerable 
to him. 

Standing there, near the window, and looking out, and 
again oppressed by the silence, he recalled to himself the 
walk home with Minna one night from her studio to Casa 
Dietrich, when she had spoken to him of the noise of 
Rome, and of how she delighted in it. 

19 
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To Casa Dietrich. That night the Signora had re- 
turned, had summoned him to her rooms, and had told 
him that Marchmont had spoken to her about Fulvia, and 
that she intended to marry her to him. She had told him 
with the most accurate foreknowledge of the horror it 
would inspire in him — she had listened with smiling 
obstinacy to all his expostulations, reproaches and accu- 
sations, and had then told him : 

" You have yourself to thank for it. You have known 
for many years that I was not a woman to be played with 
with impunity. You have refused my reasonable wishes 
and demands ; you must not be surprised and angry that 
when the time comes I act in the manner most convenient 
to my interests and to those of my daughter. Mio caro, I 
have waited a long time for freedom. This man offers it 
to me — ^freedom and independence. I shall take it You 
can do what you like." 

" You say I played with you ! " he exclaimed. " And 
you — what have you done with me ? You say I have my- 
self to thank for it all — and you — ^whom have you to thank 
that you are now in this position — ^that you must sell your 
child disgracefully to get what you call your freedom. 
Bianca, give the child to me. I will work for her. I 
will provide for her. She shall be no burden to you." 

Bianca had laughed. 

" And I ? " she asked. " My daughter is no burden to 
me. She is the most valuable piece of property I have. 
No. I have made up my mind. Do not trouble yourself 
in the matter. It is all right." 

All this scene came back to him with the utmost vivid- 
ness, as he stood there, in this English house, looking 
forth upon this English park, with the fresh damp English 
air blowing upon his forehead and face. He felt it not. 
He was again steeped in a totally different atmosphere — 
in the soft, deliciously enervating air of Rome — the odor 
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of the streets, of the houses ; that peculiar, half-pungent, 
half-debilitating perfume which assails the senses there 
and bathes them, and takes them captive, pervading every- 
thing, and which is like no other atmosphere in the world 
— this ichor he felt and imbibed now, and it was like new 
life to him. 

The past, dark and mysterious beyond all words to 
describe, with its processions of Caesars, its armies of 
trained fighting men, its dream of fair women of every 
shade of vice and virtue ; its holocausts of human victims 
— ^the blood-soaked, sun-soaked, art-soaked past; the 
vivid, noisy present, full of life and action, of battles 
fought and of grand hopes for the future, in which his life 
had been passed — all these were summed up and concen- 
trated as it were in that wondrously scented air of Rome 
— and in Rome he now was, with a fever in his veins, a 
passion of longing which tore his heart-strings, parted his 
lips and drew from his heart a slight sound between a 
groan and a sigh. 

" Dahin, dahin geht unser Weg — 
O Vater, lass' uns zieh'n 1 " 

Not Mignon's words, but Mignon's thought was in his 
heart. 

"I must go. I must breathe that air once again 
before I die — all the agony and all the rapture of it. I 
must pace those streets again, and feel those stones 
beneath my feet, though every one were a burning coal 
that blistered them." 

The air blew in upon him in a rougher gust, both keen 
and damp, from the mountains of the north, and her wild 
wastes of moorland ; from her gray, monotonous sea, 
" the unplumbed, salt estranging sea," and the nerves of 
the man of the South shuddered under its alien breath. 
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It had awakened him from his dream ; he opened his 
eyes and brought his thoughts once more to reality. 

He laid his hand on the window, to push it to, and as 
he did so, it seemed to him that there was a slight sound 
outside it. Not a sound whose nature he could have 
specified — ^not a sigh, not a groan or a sob — and certainly 
not a cry or a spoken word, but perhaps something of 
them all. Nothing deterred by the eeriness of the thing, 
for he knew not fear, he drew the window more widely 
open, instead of closing it, and looked forth again. The 
scene had become even more beautiful than before. Ar- 
rested, he still looked, half-gazing at the view before him, 
half listening for that indescribable sound to come again, 
when his eyes, long-sighted and keen, detected at some 
little distance from the house, moving hesitatingly and 
uncertainly along, and emerging from the shadow of the 
wood into the moonlit grass, a slight, ink-black woman's 
figure. It paused suddenly, and perhaps turned. Of 
that, he could not be sure in the uncertain light, but the 
figure was there. It moved about, now quickly, now 
slowly. Now it looked as if its head were bowed ; again, 
as though its face were raised; and once certainly it 
stretched its arms out with the gesture of one who wrings 
hands in dire distress. 

Signor Giuseppe stood, riveted to his place, not in the 
least afraid, but very curious. Now the figure had dis- 
appeared again into the shadow of the wood. He saw it 
no more, though he strained his eyes to discover it. He 
stood for some time, and was about to turn away — so 
dense are our outward senses, so doth this envelope of 
flesh conceal one spirit from another, though that other 
may be calling upon us with agony unspeakable to bear, 
to help, and to comfort. 

Thus he stood when, coming from his right hand, from 
under the shadow of the house, the figure in one second 
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Stood immediately in front of him, with the light of the 
lamp from within falling full upon its face. That face 
was very pale, very drawn, very much worn with anguish 
and pain ; the eyes which plunged themselves into his 
were haggard and glazed, and weary beyond description. 
It was Fulvia's face; those were Fulvia's eyes, and Ful- 
via's hands they were which were suddenly stretched out 
towards him, but it was no voice he had ever heard be- 
fore which, in a hoarse, broken whisper, groaned forth — 

" Father ! " 

For a moment he stood motionless, petrified; then, 
stretching out his arms too, and making a step towards 
her, he finished the tearing asunder of the veil which she 
had at last rent. 

" My daughter I " 

" Oh, help me, help me ! " she said, in the same un- 
natural voice, as she fell, with the heavy gesture of one 
whose will no longer controls his movements, into his 
arms, broken, desperate, recking nothing of showing her 
mortal anguish, caring no more to hids anything — ^from 
his eyes, at any rate. 

He held her up in silence. Neither of them spoke for 
a long time after they had uttered those fateful words. 
Her hands grasped his shoulders with the clinging of one 
who has nothing else to hold by. Her head was pros- 
trate — low upon his breast. Signor Giuseppe's white 
hair mingled with the bright waves and coils of golden 
brown ; his lips touched them, moved, but he uttered no 
word, till at last, as she raised her face, furrowed with 
suffering almost out of resemblance to her natural one, 
he said, in a deep voice, coming from his inmost soul : 

" Miafiglia 1 Stand here, no more. Come in and tell 
me what has happened, and what you wish." 

"Oh, I believe you can do nothing, nothing for me 
padre mio, I do not know why I am here — I did not 
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mean to come. I did not mean to leave the side of the 
pond alive, and yet, I came on and on here — ^because I 
have something to tell. There is something that some 
one must know. I am frightened. I had such a horrible 
dream. At least, I think it was a dream — ^well, I will 
come in. No one will disturb us ? " 

" No one. I am alone. There will be no interruption," 
said he. " Come in. Tell me your dream. Perhaps it 
was no dream after all." 

He drew her within the room, and closed the window at 
last. Fulvia gazed about her as if bewildered by the 
lamplight and by the walls which surrounded her. He 
took her to a couch which stood against the wall, placed 
her upon it, and seated himself beside her. She took 
one of his hands between hers, and drawing a long sigh, 
said : 

" How strange this all is. Father, my father, my 
father ! There is some one after all. Padre mioy what 
will you do for me ? " 

" Child, anything ; anything in the world, when you tell 
me what it is ; " said he, with love and anguish in his 
voice. There was something in her whole aspect which 
frightened him, or rather, which filled him with a vague 
alarm and apprehension. Signer Giuseppe was not one 
of the people who are easily frightened. There was, 
however, something enigmatical in Fulvia's demeanor; 
in her great excitement and breathless haste, and in the 
sudden strange pauses she made, when a curious be- 
wildered look came over her whole face, and her eyes 
looked as if they were seeking backwards in her heart for 
some clue, or purpose, or intention, which she had formed 
and then lost. 

" What time is it ? " she asked, abruptly. 

"Two in the morning," he told her. 

" Tyfo in the morning. Well, I want you to take me 
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away — ^now, at once — from this place. Isn't it cruel of me 
to ask such a thing of you ? But I cannot help it. I 
have been here long enough — too long. I have been here 
so long that I have — nearly — committed a frightful sin. 
It is late, it is a strange time to be getting up and going 
away, I know, but I will go. I must go, and you will 
come with me." 

She looked at him with an attempt at a smile, and 
pressed his hands convulsively. Signor Orioles had lived 
through many strange experiences, through scenes of 
** battle and murder, and sudden death," through perils 
of every description, both active and passive. Many a 
thrill had shot through him in moments when his life had 
hung on a thread, thrills of excitement, thrills of nervous 
tension, of fierce exultation, of forlorn hope ; but never 
had he experienced this thrill before, the thrill which is at 
the same time a cold chill, and which is fear. 

" I will go with you when you have told me one thing," 
he said, and all the blood left his face. '*You were 
desperate to-night when you left your husband's house. 
How did you leave it .? Had you killed him } " 

Fulvia rose erect from the bowed-down, crouching 
position of hopeless misery in which she had been sifting 
— rose as if electrified ; he saw that her whole frame 
stiffened and grew rigid. Her eyes became fixed — ^her 
lips parted — she looked as if her spirit hung in the scales 
between reason and madness, and as if the balance might 
incline to madness at a second's notice. There was some 
recollection of freezing horror in her soul which his 
question, prompted by a flash of inspiration as to the 
worst that might have happened, had roused again in its 
full strength. He almost repented him of having asked it, 
and looked at her, trying to put an expression of tender 
kindness into his eyes while the awful fear tugged at his 
heart 
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Suddenly the expression which so froze him, relaxed. 
Her physical frigidity also gave way. Her very hands 
became limp and nerveless, and she replied, as if in 
answer to some everyday question, 

" No. I thought I would. I told him I was going to— 
and then — I did not. I came away. Now, father, let us 
go away — quite away." 

'' At once, with all my heart," said he, promptly, as he 
rose, and looked about him. The ghastly uncertainty was 
gone from his heart. The light of reason was in Fulvia's 
eyes. He knew she had spoken the truth to him. He 
was now ready to give himself up to her lightest wish, but, 
as his eyes fell upon his work and papers, upon the quiet, 
almost solemnly peaceful room, as his ears again became 
conscious of the silence which had at first annoyed, but 
which now soothed them, as he saw, in a side glance, the 
broken figure of Fulvia, a load like lead settled on his 
heart. 

Then he took heart again. There had been no crime, 
let the wretchedness be what it might. His practical 
sense came forward once more; and began to grapple 
with the real and almost grotesque problem, '^ What am I 
to do with her ? Where am I to take her ? " 

" You will not see Minna ? " he asked. " I could 
awaken her and bring her down here in a minute." 

Fulvia shook her head with a sigh that was almost a 
shudder. 

" Not Minna— oh, no ! Let us go, and let us go alone." 

She was dressed, as he now observed, as if for travel- 
ling, in a very plain, but trim, elegant black walking 
dress, a small, closely fitting, black straw bonnet, trimmed 
with velvet ; a so-called dust-cloak which was in reality a 
costly thing of silk and lace, was hung over her arm and 
had remained there, through all the agitation and tragedy ; 
long soft gray gloves fitted her hands closely, and 
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wrinkled over her wrists and arms ; everything she had on 
was quiet ai d unobtrusive to the last degree, theoretically, 
but elegant, fashionable, and noticeable from its perfect 
fit and style, and from the beauty and individuality of the 
woman who wore it. And nothing that she had put on 
could have been otherwise. We may change our clothes ; 
we may transform ourselves as to outer covering ; we may 
exchange the masterpieces of a Worth for the botched per- 
formances of a village Miss Smith, but if we are Fulvia 
Marchmont we can be no one else. The reverse holds 
equally good. Signor Orioles was troubled, not so much 
by the elegance and distinction which made itself ap- 
parent through all the seeming simplicity of the costume; 
he was troubled to know why she had that costume on at 
all. 

"Very well," he said, in answer to her last words. 
" You must excuse me an instant, while I put one or two 
things in the bag, and get some money. And you? 
Have you anything ? Are you prepared ? I hope at 
least you have none of his money with you." 

" I have not a penny, carissimo. All that I have of his 
are these clothes which I have on, as one may not go 
about the world without them. As soon as we get some- 
where where you can buy me some others, I will be without 
these, too. I have nothing — absolutely nothing. I will 
sit here and wait for you." 

He went out of the room, and softly upstairs, along a 
long, rambling passage which led to his own room and, 
another, both of which were rather remote from the rest 
of the house. The other room was that occupied by 
Richard Hamilton ; and upon its door Signor Orioles 
knocked softly. 

Hamilton appeared to be a light sleeper, for his answer 
came at once — " Who's there ? " 

" I," said Signor Giuseppe, opening the door, which 
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was not locked, and going just within the room. " Ham- 
ilton, I want to speak to you." 

"You — are you ill, sir?" asked the other, in quick 
alarm. He struck a match, lighted a candle, and sat up 
in bed, looking at his visitor. 

" No, I am not ill. Listen, and speak softly. Some- 
thing has happened, as to which it pleases me to take you 
into my confidence. I can trust you. . . . my daughter 
is downstairs. . . . 

He paused for a moment. Hamilton stared at him as 
if fascinated, and then said, almost in a whisper, 

" Fulvia t " 

"Yes, Fulvia. She is in dire distress. Something 
which she does not choose to explain to me yet — or which 
she cannot explain, has happened. She has left her 
house — I do not call it her home " 

" No, you are right," said Hamilton, in a deep voice. 
" Well ? " 

" She has chosen to break down the barrier which has 
always hitherto been between us. She has claimed my 
help and has required that I shall take her away from 
here, at once, now, you understand. It is her right, and 
it is my pleasure to do it. She refuses to see Minna. I 
think she is too much broken to be able to endure even 
Minna's sympathy. I leave everything loose that belongs 
to me. I look to you to make all clear, and to explain to 
your sister why I leave thus. ..." 

" But where are you going } What are you going to do ? " 
asked Hamilton, in his clear tones, which always sounded 
so cold, and which yet were so much to be trusted. 

" I don't know. I suppose we are two pilgrims to " 

" That is madness. Look here. You must do some- 
thing, or she will be worse off than ever." 

" I shall take her to Italy," said Signor Giuseppe, after a 
moment's pause. 
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" Not to Rome, I hope ? " 

" No, not to Rome. I will take her to Sicily, to my 
home there, which she has never seen." 

"That is right. Yes, that is the right thing to do. 
And to set about it, you must go to London. And there 
is a train to London in two hours from now at Junc- 
tion, which is six miles away. I will drive you there," 
said Hamilton, with utter sang froid^ as he cast the bed- 
clothes from him, and prepared to get up. " Do you go 
and pack up whatever you may wish to take, and in five 
minutes I will be ready. This is a business which needs 
speed." 

"You are right. Your head is clear," said Signor 
Orioles, with the ghost of his old smile, at once sarcastic 
and approving. He left the room and went to his own, 
where he collected all he could think of, into a small port- 
manteau, stowed away his pocket-book, some notes and 
gold, and a check-book on his London bankers, and was 
ready. As he emerged from his room after this occupa- 
tion, Hamilton came out of his, looking as cool, as self- 
possessed and as fit, as if he were going down to break- 
fast in the everyday way. 

" I have written a few lines to Minna," he said. " I will 
put it outside her door, so she will have it when she is 
called. Now, let us go downstairs. Of course Mrs. 
Marchmont will hate me for being in at this, but there's 
nothing else for it." 

Softly they went downstairs, and the slumbering inmates 
of the rambling old house knew nothing of what was 
going on. Without hesitation or explanation they went 
straight to Signor Orioles' study. 

There the lamp was still burning. There Fulvia still 
sat, her hands folded one over the other on her knees, 
her eyes fixed on the opposite wall. She looked up with 
a hungry eagerness to be (jone, as they came in, and her 
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eyes dilated with a haughty displeasure as she saw Richard 
Hamilton. 

" Mrs. Marchmont," said he, in the most matter-of-fact 
tone, " Signor Orioles tells me he is taking you to Sicily, 
and that you have excellent reasons for wishing to set off 
at once. If you will have a few moments' indulgence for 
us, we will harness the little carriage, and I will drive you 
to to catch the London mail." 

" I will wait — but you will be quick," she said, as her 
expression again grew quieter. " I don't want to be here 
when the day really begins — ^that is all." 

" When the day really begins I hope to be putting you 
in the train for King's Cross," said he, as he left the room 
with Signor Orioles. 

How the thing was done, with such incredible speed, 
and silence, and accuracy, they never knew. Circum- 
stances were favorable. All the household were in their 
deepest sleep. The stable and offices were away from the 
house. The matter was accomplished very soon. Signor 
Orioles returned to the house, took his daughter's hand, 
and said, " Come ! " 

She rose and followed him. In the yard they found 
Hamilton throwing some shawls and rugs into the carriage, 
which was a low open one, but had a box for the driver. 

" Here," said he, " get in, Mrs. Marchmont. Put on 
your cloak — so I And wrap all these things about you " 
(he was doing it himself as fast as he could), " for the 
morning air is sharp, and it will be cold on the open 
road." 

IjEe helped her in, and she mechanically submitted to 
everything he did. Signor Orioles got in beside her. 
Hamilton wrapped him too in a rug, got into the box, and 
not much caring now how much noise he made, whipped 
up the horse. In ten minutes they were nearly a mile 
away from West Wall, and by dint of good driving, arrived 
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at Junction with ten minutes to spare, just as a wild 

primrose and crimson and purple sunrise was flaming over 
the violet waste of the German ocean, which rose and fell, 
and sobbed and moaned under it, like some living monster 
disturbed in its sleep. 

A few last hurried words were exchanged. Signer Ori- 
oles promised to write from London, and tell all he in- 
tended to do. He swore that he would never lose sight 
of his friends in this northern land — he would not forget 
them, he would not be silent to them. As for seeing them 
— ^that, time alone would decide, and — ^he gave a quick 
side glance at Fulvia, who was pacing about, with head 
downcast, and in utter abstraction — her only glances being 
occasionally in the direction from which the expected 
express ought to come. 

It did come at last. It made only a very brief stoppage 
at that small wayside junction. There was an empty first- 
class compartment into which the travellers got. At the 
last moment, as Hamilton, standing with bared head, 
looked at Fulvia and wished her good-bye, without even 
holding out his hand to intrude upon her grief, she roused 
for a moment, held out hers with an impulsive movement, 
and said, 

** Good-bye, Mr. Hamilton. You have been a true 
friend to me to-day. I'll never forget it." 

'* Then say a rivedercir he besought her, with a sud- 
den change of expression. 

t* Willingly — in a happier hour, if ever one should come 
for me — a rivederci^ 

He clasped her hand, and looked into her eyes, and 
dropped from the footboard as the train was in motion. 
Soon it was out of sight. 

As he turned again to the outside of the station the 
fleeting glory of that sunrise was over. The heaven was 
gray ; every splendor had departed. From the leaden sky. 
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a drizzling rain had begun to fall into a slate-colored sea 
which moaned and growled, like the '^ fierce old mother " 
that she was. 

Hamilton collected all the rugs and shawls, folded them 
neatly into a bundle and covered them up with the mac- 
intosh. One he reserved to fold round his own knees as 
he drove back, in the teeth of a raw wind which not even 
August could make warm. His face was as gray as the 
day \ his thoughts resembled both. 

" So ! She is gone ! And gone for what, and to what ? 

If only that d 1 would die I But he won't I wonder 

what happened — I wonder what drove her to this. Some- 
thing horrible, I haven't a doubt — not a doubt ! Oh, Lord I 
what a world it is — ^what a world I And how are we handi- 
capped who have scruples about playing off our own bat 
and letting all the rest go hang. Hans didn't mind, and 
so perhaps she is lost to me forever I " 

It was seven o'clock when he drove into the stable-yard 
of his sister's house and confronted the astonished youth 
who was Minna's only man-servant, and whom horror and 
amaze at what he believed to have been the stealing of the 
property committed to his charge had reduced to such a 
state of imbecility that its reappearance only served to 
more thoroughly bewilder and terrify him. Hamilton 
threw the reins to him, bade him look to the horse, and 
went into the house, leaving him to recover as best he 
might from his stupor. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It was still long before noon when Signor Orioles and 
his charge arrived in London. Some little conversation 
they had had on the journey on the most prosaic, matter- 
of-fact details, as to where they should go, and when, and 
how. They had decided upon travelling by train to 
Naples, and thence taking the steamer to Catania, a little 
to the north of which lay the small estate which had come 
to Signor Giuseppe. They were to rest in London for 
the rest of the day and for that night. It was with some 
little difficulty that he persuaded Fulvia to do this ; her 
wide-open eyes betrayed no look of drowsiness, and he at 
least could see the expression of suspense and restrained 
excitement on her face. She had told him nothing of what 
had finally driven her to him, and made her so firmly bent 
on escaping from her husband's house, from West Wall, 
yea, even from England. When he suggested the rest in 
London a blank look came over her face. 

" Could we not take the tidal train to Calais to-night ? " 
she asked, imploringly. 

" We certainly could, but I do not wish either you or 
myself to break down on the journey," he said ; " and, 
mia cara, if you will let me sleep for a few hours, I am 
at your service." 

" Oh, forgive me, padre mio / Do not let us speak of it 
again. We will stay here all night and leave to-morrow 
morning." 

Thus it was arranged. Signor Giuseppe employed part 
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of the day in certain business transactions with his bank- 
ers, and in laying in a stock of some travelling requisites 
whose very existence Fulvia appeared to have forgotten. 
She went with him everywhere ; she seemed nervous and 
afraid to be left alone in the hotel, and told him she could 
not possibly sleep, even if she tried to do so. He let her 
have her way, and the long day wore on, and he insisted 
upon her going to bed early, and trying to sleep. Their 
rooms were next door to one another, and he promised 
that when she was in bed he would go and say good-night 
to her. She presently called him through the door which 
joined the rooms. He wondered whether she would tell 
him now, as he went into the room and saw her lying still 
and white looking, still with those eyes so painfully wide 
open. 

But Fulvia did not speak — on that subject. She held 
his hand for a while, as he sat beside her bed, and looked 
at him, and said, " I don't think I shall go to sleep. I 
wish I had gone to a doctor and asked for a sleeping 
draught. Promise not to shut that door, will you ? " 

" Certainly, darling. It shall be open all night," he 
assured her ; and in a few minutes, to his profound relief, 
he saw the eyelids heavy and purple with grief and long 
vigil, fall. Once or twice she raised them again. Once 
she pressed his hand, and carried it to her lips. Then 
the clasp of her fingers upon his gradually relaxed. By 
and by he saw that Fulvia slept — a natural sleep. 

" Thank God I " he said to himself. " I should have 
been afraid to leave London if I had known she had had 
no rest." Still without any explanation having been made, 
they left London on the following morning. Now that 
she had rested, and looked strong and steady, if pale and 
unspeakably sad, he was quite ready to agree to her request 
that they should only break the journey once before get- 
ting to Naples — ^at Milan. She never swerved from this 
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resolation, and they were, as it seemed, very soon, far 
away from England, had traversed France, had travelled 
through the snows of Switzerland, all crowded with tourists 
of every description, had, at last, reached the southern side 
of the Alps, and heard their own tongue again. As the 
heat grew greater, the number of English and American 
excursionists diminished. The burning plain of Lombardy 
was behind them, and, on a still, breathless, sultry even* 
ing, they entered the great desolate space of the Milan 

station, coldly orderly under a glare of electric light. 

• ••••• 

It was after they had dined that evening and had left 
the coffee-room, and were seated in Fulvia's room, with 
windows open to let in any stray breath of air which might 
be wandering about, that she said to him deliberately : 

^^ Padre miOj I am going to tell you about it. I could 
not speak before, and I do not wish to speak now, but 
still less do I wish to have to speak after we have got 
home. Let us leave all this behind us, and begin every- 
thing afresh." 

" Yes, child, it would be much the best, if you can tell 
me about it now." 

" It was thus, then. You know the kind of life which 
for five years I had led and had made no sign — no out- 
ward sign, that is. I thought I was so strong. I began 
to pride myself upon it and to feel a brutal gladness in it, 
as if I were above and outside the world and other people, 
and might despise them. I did despise a great many of 
them, women especially, whom I used to hear, loudly 
mourning and lamenting because they had not got every- 
thing they wanted — not because they were like me, without 
anything they wanted, and forced to live a life I hated. 
I used to wonder how they would conduct themselves if 
they were really tried. I believed that I had been so tried 

that there was nothing in the world to move me^ or tempt 

20 
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me, or make me waver from the path on which I was 
walking. Then " 

"Then Riemanncame and made love to you," he inter- 
rupted her. " Well ? " 

" No, he did not come and make love to me. If he had 
done that at once, and had really begun to make love to 
me, as so many others had tried to do, I should have 
smiled, as I always did, and brushed him away at once, as 
such creatures always can be brushed away by the women 
who do not want them. But it all grew so gradually that 
I did not know what was coming. I really was blind for 
a long time. I swear to you that until he came to West 
Wall, quite unexpectedly, he had never spoken a word of 
love to me — ^there was something — something deep down 
in my heart. I thought it was gratitude to him for his 
kindness, his services, his perfect delicacy during a very 
miserable illness of my husband's when we were on the 
Riviera, before we came to England, in the early spring. 
I should have loved him, I think, and should have con- 
fessed it to myself, if he had never said anything — ^just 
because it would have been much more respectful and 
chivalrous than the conduct of these other creatures who 
think that a miserable woman can cure her misery, and 
wishes to do so, in their society . . . But that did not last 
long. I don't know how it came about in the end — only 
I found that he did love me, though he had been so long 
without saying anything about it. I wasn't shocked ; 
somehow, I was not even surprised, but — the horror of it 
was, that instead of being utterly contemptuous, as I 
always had been before, I was glad — heaven seemed open 
to me. It went on — of course it was easy for it to go on, 
after it had once begun ; and insensibly I began to think, 
not that it was impossible, but to ask myself why there 
should be anything wrong in it — why I should not have 
done with all — that — and go away with him, as he wanted 
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me to, and travel with him, and share his life, and know 
some happiness, and feel what it is to live, before I should 
have grown too old to care about anything. What is the 
use of telling lies about such things ? Besides, I never 
could tell lies, either to myself or to any one else. I knew 
that it was impossible to be more unhappy and dissatisfied 
and hungry for everything I could not get, than 1 was 
then, living an exemplary life, doing my duty, and earn- 
ing the respect of all who knew me. What was their 
respect to me ? I am sure I did not care anything about 
it. As for resignation — that is utterly unnatural and even 
wrong, for any one in my position. But I need not tell you 
all I thought. It would take hours, and do no good, and 
not explain anything after all. The more I argued with 
myself, the more convinced I grew that there would be 
nothing wrong in reversing the picture and trying what 
going away and leaving my duty undone, might bring for 
me. 

" Then he became ill — you know. I had borne a great 
many of these illnesses before. I don't know that this 
was any worse than the others had been, or any different. 
It was much the same as usual, I believe. It was I who 
was changed, and to whom everything which had so far 
got to seem deadly indifferent, beneath the trouble of notic- 
ing, now seemed like stabs, like stings, like mortal insults 
and wounds — intolerable tortures, which no one was called 
upon to endure, who could escape from them. I quite 
made up my mind. I was perfectly reckless. I resolved 
to do it. I had to put off a promised meeting with Hans 
from the morning of that day — you know which — till the 
evening. I told him to be at the Pond after nine. I did 
not know what would happen before then. The doctor 
came, you know — the man from London. I knew what he 
would say. I did not know what he would do — whether he 
would stay all night at the Hall, or go to Mr, Brownrigg's, 
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or go home again. I had ordered a room to be got ready 
for him, in case he should stay. He decided in the end to 
dine with me and Mr. Brownrigg, whom I invited to remain, 
and to stay all night at Mr. Brownrigg's. There was noth- 
ing interesting at the Hall, as he soon saw. They saw 
my husband, and had a consultation, and then called me, 
and went through all that solemn farce again, which they al- 
ways play. He was very ill, but they did not think him in 
immediate danger — ^the chief thing was to keep his mind 
tranquil, and let him feel as little depressed as possible, 
amuse him, in short, as well as might be ! Padre mio^ I 
ask you, what did I, what could I care whether he were 
tranquil or agitated, cheerful or depressed ? I said noth- 
ing to them, of course. They knew all about it. They 
cast down their eyes as they spoke, and did not look at 
each other, nor, very much, at me. I said yes, and no, 
and felt such an immense ennui — indescribable. Then 
we dined together. They knew all about the skeleton 
belonging to me, which was not even in a cupboard, but 
quite visible, in a room only a few doors away ; but we 
talked and laughed. Is there any moment in our lives in 
which we cannot talk and laugh } Sir Simon Sykes is 
quite witty ; he told us some most laughable stories about 
patients and doctors in London, at which even I was 
amused, and which made Mr. Brownrigg cry, * Capital I 
capital ! * and laugh till the tears ran down his cheeks. 
Dinner lasted rather a long time. I intended to go to 
him before I went away forever. At last they had gone 
away, and then I turned into his room, to give the usual 
look round, so as to get it done with without seeming 
remarkable. It was nearly ten o'clock. In a few minutes, 
I thought, all will be settled, and I can go. 

" In his room, I found the nurse, to whom I had had 
almost to go on my knees a few days before, to prevail 
upon her to stay. She had moved as far away from hiir 
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as she could, and was sitting, where he could see her, 
with her fingers in her ears, looking sullen and obstinate. 
She had often complained, but I had never seen her look 
like that before. As soon as I came in, she got up, and 
said: 

" * Mrs. Marchmont, I am sorry to inconvenience you, 
but I have to tell you that I cannot remain any longer to 
nurse Mr. Marchmont. I don't know what he is, or where 
he comes from, but though I have nursed all kinds of 
men of the roughest sort — ^navvies, and coal-heavers, and 
drunkards, and as bad as bad can be, in the hospitals, 
I never in all my time have heard such words as he has 
been pouring out upon me for the last hour. I leave 
to-morrow. I shall explain to my matron, and if she 
dismisses me I can't help it. I will not stay here.' 

" Of course there was only one thing that I could say 
to her. I knew she spoke the truth. I could not be 
angry with her. I believe I spoke with a smile, for 
the thought in my heart was, * then we are both going 
away. How happy we are.' I said, * I am sorry you 
have had such an unpleasant experience. I do not ask 
you to remain. You can go. Good-night. ' She looked 
at me for a moment, and then went away. He had not 
spoken. As soon as she had gone, and the door was 
shut, he turned to me and asked where I had been all 
that time. * With the doctors,' I told him. They had both 
gone. ' Ah, and have you decided on a plan for my de- 
struction ? ' he asked me, with the sort of laugh that he had 
sometimes. ' I am sorry to say, that when we did speak 
of you, the only thing that was discussed was the best 
means for prolonging your life,' I replied. I had never 
felt like that before. I had never felt him to be so 
wicked, nor myself so wronged, as I did at that moment. 
In the next everything was changed. * You hate me, ' he 
cried, and there was bitter reproach in his voice. * You 
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hate me — me, who have done everything for you. You 
wish me dead — and I married you when no one else 
would have married you. I rabed you from beggary, 
practical beggary — ^to this I ' I heard what he said, and 
though it is so monstrous, I knew in an instant that he 
believed what he said — he was firmly convinced of it. 
He was sure that he had really done me an unexampled 
benefit in taking me away from my shabby, poverty- 
stricken home, and my equivocal surroundings, and in 
making me a rich man's wife — his own legal, unassailable 
wife." 

She laughed, and there was a sound of bitter tears in 
her laugh. 

** I laugh now. I laughed then, too. I could not help 
it. It was all so — funny in a way. I had intended to 
answer him, to pour out upon him the whole torrent of 
my wrongs and my sufferings and my martyrdom, but as 
soon as he had spoken those words, and I saw that he 
really meant and believed them all, I knew it would be 
utterly useless. It would only waste time, and wear out 
my energies, so I said nothing of all that. I resolved 
that he should think me as bad as possible, that he 
should have every ground for appealing to the world 
and the law, when I had gone, and saying, * See how she 
has betrayed me. Set me free from her at once.' So I 
gathered myself together, and said, * you are perfectly right. 
I do hate you. I loathe you, and wish with all my heart 
that you were dead. Then I should have a chance of 
being happy before I have grown too old and too warped 
and ill-tempered to be capable of feeling what happiness 
is.' * Happiness — oho I ' said he, ' which of them is it, 
pray, whose sighs do you wish to reward ? That painter- 
fellow with the sentimental eyes, or the Englishman 
with the starched cravat — your dear friend's brother? 
It's a race between them, as I have seen for some time, 
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and I only am in the way.' I did not understand him 
altogether. I suppose it was just an additional insult 
thrown in. He wished to drag in Minna's name, because 
I love her, and say something offensive about her or some 
one who belonged to her. I do not know whether I turned 
red or pale with anger. I felt a hot glow all over me, 
like a breath of air from a furnace. * I could be happier 
with a ploughboy who was honest than with you,' I said, 
* if one must have some one to be happy with. I don't 
know why one should not be happy alone, feeling free 
and decent, and able to respect oneself again, mind and 
body.' * You will never be happy, then, either with or 
without some one,' was his answer. * Never, while I am 
here. I am not dead yet, and I'm not going to die, what- 
ever you may think, and as long as I live here, you are 
my wife — and here you have to stay. You can do noth- 
ing to help yourself — nothing at all. ' 

" Two thoughts came into my mind at the same moment, 
I think. First that I had so behaved that this creature 
trusted me ; despite all he had done to crush every good 
feeling in me, he had not been able to crush out my truth 
and my honesty. While he accused me in one breath of 
wishing him dead, and of being in a plot to bring about 
his death, in the next he told me I could never be free 
while he lived, because he took it for granted that I should 
never desert him. That was one thought, and the next 
was, as my eyes fell upon a table on which stood some 
drugs, that in one moment I could put him out of the way, 
still his horrible voice, kill his abominable power forever. 
I did not speak for a moment. The two thoughts were 
fighting together in my mind. I went up to the table, 
and took from it the bottle of morphia and the little needle 
for injecting it, and I went up to him. The last thing the 
doctor had said was that he was to have morphia in mod- 
erate quantities. I knew exactly how much. So long as 
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the parox]rsins of violent pain lasted, it was to be admin- 
istered. I went up to him, as I tell you. I suppose there 
must have been some change in my look or on my face, 
for he suddenly said, in a voice of suspicion and fear, 
* What have you got there ? What do you want ? Why 
do you look at me like that ? ' ' You know what this is,' 
said I. * It is the morphia which they have been giving 
you to take away your pain, and make you sleep. You 
have behaved in such a manner to Nurse Agnes that — 
you heard what she said — she has gone away, and does 
not intend to enter your room again. You have treated 
your servant Morrison so that he is in much the same 
frame of mind. I do not know whether he will come even 
if I were to go to him and beg him to do so. You have, 
as usual, left it all to me, because no one else will come 
near you. Do you think that I have a spirit more slavish 
and more contemptible than that of these servants ? I 
have just told you that I loathe you, and wish you were 
dead. By the order of your doctors, and especially of this 
great authority from London, you are to have an injection 
of this stuff in your arm, every night at bedtime, and as 
much oftener as may be necessary. You think I shall 
endure everything, I see. You think I shall only talk 
about my unhappiness — never rebel against it. You are 
forced to honor me and trust me in your heart, you horri- 
ble coward, while you abuse me, and tell shameful lies of 
me with your lips. Do you think I shall bear it forever ? 
What if I choose to put an end to it now. You could not 
prevent my doing so. You are weak and helpless and 
paralyzed. I am strong and young and able to move where 
I will, and do all I wish to — ^physically. I can do just 
what I like with you, as you lie there. I can fill this 
syringe with the quantity of morphia prescribed by the 
doctor, and so secure you some hours of rest and forget- 
f ulness of your pain. Or, I can put into it three times as 
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much as the doctor ordered and so put you into a sleep 
from which you will never awaken. Do you understand ? 
Now, this instant, I can do it. Reflect well, and speak 
honestly, if you can, for once in your life. Do you think 
it would be very strange if I decided to give you too 
much "i Do you really think I am incapable of it ? Do 
you think, also, that I am not quite clever enough to 
escape any disagreeable consequences of doing it. Bah I 
Speak the truth. Tell me, which do you think would be 
my best plan — from my point of view, not from yours ? ' 
Then he was really terrified, and showed the abject coward 
which in his soul he is. He began to whine and cry and 
whimper, and to tell me how he loved me, and that it 
was because he saw that other people loved me also, and 
he could not bear it, that he was jealous and fretful and 
irritable. He said he had always adored me from the 
very first — he said a great many things, the hearing of 
which made me sick with rage. And then he whined and 
l^rayed and cried, and begged me to spare his life. And 
then he said he trusted me and always had trusted me. 
He was so pitiful, so abject, so utterly contemptible, that 
I began to feel as if killing him would be like stepping on 
some crawling beetle or caterpillar, and killing it — an ugly 
repulsive little object, padre tnio, but quite pitiably help- 
less when confronted with a human being. . . . And then, 
it was true. He did trust me. I never yet deceived any- 
one who trusted in me. I became recklessly contempt- 
uous of all that might happen. I took my resolution. 
Physically — I would spare him — morally, I would slay 
him. I was a little mad, I think — or, was I sane then, 
and am I a little mad now ? '* 

She looked at him, inquiringly. 

" You are sane enough now, carissima. And you were 
sane then. I see nothing mad in anything you have said 
or done," her father told her. 
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"Perhaps." She sighed profoundly, then went on. 
** I said to him * Listen. I am going to give you the hypo- 
dermic injection — ^just as much as the doctor has ordered, 
and no more. It appears to me that I am weak and fool- 
ish, to neglect the opportunity which the gods afford me, 
but I will do it Then, as soon as you are asleep, and 
unable to insult any one, I will call your servant, and ask 
him to sit with you. And then, I shall leave this house, 
never to return to it. I will not tell you where I am 
going, nor to whom. I am going to be happy. In spite 
of what you say and of what you think, I am going to be 
happy and free, even though you are here, alive, and I am 
married to you.' He stared at me and said, ' I will not 
have any of your morphia. I choose to be awake. I do 
not want my servant, I want you, and you must sit with 
me, not he. I won't be drugged to sleep that you may go 
to your lover.' *You cannot help yourself, mio caro^* I 
said to him. It was the first time in all those years that 
I had called him so. ' I am going to leave you. That 
is all you need to know.' I took his arm, and he could 
not resist. I could have shrieked and shuddered, merely 
to touch him, but I went through with it all. I measured 
the dose, and my hand did not shake for an instant 
* You see,* I said. * So many drops — watch me, while I 
drop them — so ! ' And when it was ready I inserted the 
needle, gave the injection and replaced the things on the 
table. Then I waited a little while. That was the worst 
of all. It was hideous 1 He tried to awake, not to suc- 
cumb to the dose. He could not. He talked to me 
quickly and angrily, and I did not stop my ears. In 
spite of his efforts, the words began to stammer on his 
lips ; his eyes glazed and closed. He was asleep — uncon- 
scious. * Good-bye ! ' I said to him mockingly. Then I 
rang the bell, and Morrison answered it. ' Can you sit 
with Mr. Marchmont for a lev/ hours, Morrison ? ' I asked. 
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^ He will now sleep for some time, and I must have reist, 
if I am to remain with him while he is awake.' Morrison 
at once agreed, and took his place by the bedside. I 
wished him good-night, and went away. 

'* I went to my room, rang for my maid and told her 
she could go to bed. I did not want anything more, and 
would undress myself. Then the moments seemed hours, 
while I tore off my ornaments and my evening dress, and 
my satin shoes, and seized upon these dark things, and 
this bonnet and veil — I will buy some other things here, 
carissimo, and give these to the chambermaid. I was in 
wild fever. I saw that it was nearly half-past eleven. 
Hans must have been waiting two hours and a half. 
Never mind. He would forgive me as soon as he knew, 
and his recompense should be my whole life. Why do 
you look at me in that way ? " she added, quickly. 

" His recompense I " Signor Giuseppe repeated after 
her, and laid his hand for a moment on her head. 

" Don't, darling, don't I " said Fulvia, almost sharply. 
" Wait till I have done, or I shall not be able to finish it. 
Though it seemed an eternity, I don't think I was five 
minutes in undressing and redressing, and I did such a 
lot of things — locked up all my jewellery and put the key 
of my dressing-case into an envelope and addressed it to — 
its owner, and several other things. Then I stole down- 
stairs and got out of the house, and flew along the park 
towards the boat-house and the pond. The moon had 
come out, and gave me some light. I was bent upon get- 
ting there, hearing his voice, throwing myself into his 
arms. And yet, even as I flew along the path, even in 
that short time there came a thought into my mind, which 
all at once caused me to stand still. It was this, that I 
was going to give away what was not mine — my name and 
my fame, my honor and my honesty. They were not 
his — my husband's. — Oh, don't suppose that I was ever 
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weak enough for one moment to think that they were. If 
there had been only him to consider — or only me ! But 
there are always so many things. I don't know why it 
came to me then ; but I knew all at once that this self of 
mine of which I was going to dispose so arbitrarily, was 
not really mine. Nothing is really ours to which we have 
given others a claim by a certain way of living and be- 
having and conducting ourselves. It was not my own 
thing — it belonged to you, and to Minna, and to poor 
little Rhoda, even, and to every one to whom my life 
heretofore had said, *• This is what I am — ^you may trust 
me,' and who would ever after be obliged to feel and say, 
' she lied to us.' Perhaps my being able to stop and think 
of that, and consider about it, then showed me to be a 
cold-hearted creature. I don't think I am cold-hearted 
by nature ! " said Fulvia, in a voice whose pathos wrung 
her hearer's heart. " But — ^well, I put it away from me. 
I went on. I said, ' I have promised Hans too. He has 
a claim as well.' But the eagerness was gone. I felt the 
taste of the dust and ashes. It was not that I was afraid. 
I don't know how to explain it I will not try. I will 
tell you what happened. I arrived at last at the place. 
I did not see any one, though the moon was up. A terri- 
ble fear took possession of me. It was all so horrible. 
Where was he ? Certainly not outside. I went into the 
boat-house at last. It was so dark there that I could see 
nothing. I called, ' Hans ! ' I had to call once or twice, 
before at last he answered. He had been worn out with 
waiting, and had fallen asleep. At last I heard a move- 
ment and his voice said, * Yes I ' * Come outside,' said I, 
* where it is light. I must explain to you.' He rose from 
the bench on which he had been lying, and followed me 
outside. * Hans ! ' I said, and held out my hands. ' You 
told me to be here after nine,' he said. *I was here 
before. I had given you up. 1 \Ibo>i!^Kt ^o\i were fooling 
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me.' • Oh, Hans, I could not help it. It has been so 
awful.' I told him. * Don't look at me like that — so 
coldly, so cruelly. What have I done ? ' I asked, and my 
heart was growing every moment colder. He shivered 
too. I was frightened. * Why did you not come sooner ? ' 
he asked. ' How can one arrange anything at this time 
of night ? ' * Oh, darling, there is nothing to arrange,* 
I exclaimed. * I am here. I have left him forever and 
ever. I shall never go back there any more. It is all 
over. I have no one but you. Listen, Hans 1 ' and then 
I told him, in a few words, what had happened. He grew 
quite still and cold as I spoke, with that stillness which 
one feels all through one, and which is so terrible. When I 
had done, he looked at me, and said, in a strange voice 
— * You thought of murdering him ? Good God I * And 
no more. Then I knew that my hour was come. I knew 
I had risked everything, cut myself off from everything — 
and broken with everything, to be, as you once said to me, 
at the mercy of ^farceur. I did not wait, I suddenly 
pushed him away from me, and stood straight up, and 
said — * Go ! You are no better than he is. You are just 
the same. Leave me. Go home, and leave me here.' 
He was very much startled. He seemed to awaken from 
a dream and a flash came into his eyes, and he sprang 
towards me again, and would have taken me in his arms. 
'Leave you, Fulvia? Never, by God! Come to me. 
Come away with me. I care for nothing, if I have you.' 
Never had I heard his voice with such a tone. Never 
had I seen his eyes with that look in them. Had he so 
met me at first, I should have been his beyond recall and 
beyond repentance. But it had all gone — ^all the belief, 
and all the love, and all the dream had vanished. They 
were no more. He begged, he prayed, he entreated, he 
conjured me. If he had never loved me before, he did 
then. Nothing that he did or said made me v{a.vet. it 
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was no virtue of mine — ^there was no more passion left in 
me. There was no answer in my heart. I scarcely spoke 
till at last I felt I must make an end of it, so I said a few 
cutting words, and asked if he were a poltroon that he 
tormented me so, after what I had said. At that, he 
seemed at last to understand. He turned on his heel and 
went away. I was alone — quite alone. I don't know 
what time it was. I don't know how long I stayed there. 
I am sure I don't know what I thought Everything 
seemed to have come to an end, and I said to myself, 
• Ah, if I could lie down here and die.' But I knew that 
if I did lie down I should not die, because I am strong ; I 
should only sleep and waken again to the bitter world and 
all its lies and all the horror of having to act a part. Life 
plays with us, as a cat plays with a mouse. It torments 
us as long as it can, and at last strikes us down, and 
opens the grave for us. It was after a long time, I sup- 
pose, that I at last thought of you — Oh, Beppo ! and the 
thought was like a ray of light in the blackness. One 
moment before I had been standing by the side of the 
water, feeling that there was nothing for me to do but to 
plunge into it. Because, what could there be for any one 
like me ? Unless, I had some one to go to ? " 

" It is the best that could have been done," he told her 
gently. Fulvia was leaning back, utterly exhausted, in her 
chair. He stroked her hands softly, and there was a long 
silence, till at last she opened her eyes, and looking at 
him fully and with love unspeakable and trust unbounded, 
said : 

'' I will try to make you as happy and as contented as 
you were with Minna. I will never think of any one else. 
You know I can carry things out when I wish to do it, 
and oh, how I wish it now I " 

Quite overcome, Signer Orioles had risen from his chair, 
and was walking about the looxn, c\^^TOv^Vi\^\kcoa.t every 
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now and then. Fulvia suddenly sprang from hers, and 
interrupted him in his walk to and fro, put her hands on 
his shoulders, and said : 

" You will trust me to try, will you not ? " 

The next moment she was lying in his arms, weeping in 
one wild, unquenchable flood all the tears due to her out- 
raged innocence, her blighted youth, her darkened future, 
and in spite of it all, in spite of the agony, of the hope- 
lessness, of the bitter hardness of it all, there was, deep 
down in both hearts, the consciousness, unspoken, un- 
formulated, but felt, that at this moment the healing had 
begun, of the gaping wounds, and that the future might 
bring entire restoration. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Only three years have passed since that night when 
Fulvia made confession to her father of what had hap- 
pened. They pursued their journey south on the follow- 
ing day, and presently arrived at what was to be their 
home. There, in profoundest quiet, they live ; growing 
more and more back into the customs and the habits of 
their own land, throwing off more and more the stamp of 
foreign life and an existence amongst aliens. They are 
not without their joys, and they have at least rest for their 
souls. Marchmont still lives ; still hangs on to his fretful, 
joyless existence. No word has ever passed between him 
and his wife. She has not asked for a separation ; he has 
not dared to suggest to her to return to him. Neither 
money nor written words have ever passed between them. 
He has had himself conveyed to London, and his house 
is presided over by a widowed sister from Australia. 

Letters pass between the Sicilian Castello and the old 
English country-house, and Minna thinks, from the tone 
of them, that perhaps, after a little time, she may broach 
the project which is at present the desire of her heart — a 
journey to Catania, and beyond, to see those two who 
hold in her heart the same places as her brother Richard, 
and her niece Rhoda*, to whom she has to be mother. Up 
to now, she has not dared to hint at it, so intensely strong 
was the desire for solitude and rest, breathed through 
every one of Fulvia's mixeqvx^ivt letters, and echoed by 
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those of her father. But Minna waits, and says, "the 
day will come." 

Hans Riemann started off rather abruptly on his tour 
to the Caucasus, with the firm intention of remaining 
away for a long time. 

Signora Dietrich is noted for her works of charity, and 
for her rigid, unbending adherence to the most strictly 
religious life which can be led by one who is not actually 
in a cloister. Her house is a resort of some of the most 
accomplished of the Roman clergy, and it is known that, 
in a quiet way, she does an immense amount of work for 
the Church. She is a clever woman, and her life at pres- 
ent is a highly successful one. Intrigue, and the manage- 
ment of other people's affairs, and interference with them, 
are dependent on their subjects' characters ; undirected, 
they are apt to get into narrow grooves ; and the result of 
their labors is not, in that case, productive of unmixed 
good — at least to the mind of the vulgar ; but, manipu- 
lated by the hands of authority, by such a church as that 
of Rome, with proper consideration and proper discipline, 
there is no knowing of what value they may become to 
their superiors ; nor what satisfaction and content they 
may secure for themselves. For such a road in life 
Signora Dietrich was bom ; if she entered the right path 
somewhat late, she at least strives to make up in zeal 
and mature intelligence the wasted years which slipped 
by before she had found her vocation. 



THE END. 
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